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ABBREVIATIONS 


TO THE READER 


Interest in the validity of the year-day principle, the Antiochus interpretation, and the judgment in Daniel 7 prompted the Committee to publish its investigations in the book of Daniel in a piecemeal fashion. In the latter part of 1982 the studies by William 
H. Shea on these issues were published under the title Selected Studies on Prophetic Interpretation. This constituted volume 1 of a proposed Daniel and Revelation Committee Series. 

The Committee intended to publish in due time an additional volume on its researches in Daniel. However, the material produced by the 11 authors who worked especially in Danielic studies has been abundant and has led to the decision to publish three 
works instead. 

This trilogy on Daniel and related topics (volumes 1—3 in the DRC series), therefore, should be studied together. No single volume is complete in itself but is an integral part of the others. For example, a thorough exegesis of the judgment passages in Daniel 
7 will be found in volume 1, but no extensive study of this important prophecy appears in the later volumes. The history of the origin of the Antiochus interpretation appears in volume 2. The analysis of the interpretation itself in terms of Daniel’s prophecies, 
however, will be found in volume 1. Likewise studies on Daniel 9 and Leviticus, and certain issues relating to prophecy, will appear only in volume 3. Since no index was prepared for volume 1, its major items will be found listed in the indexes provided for 
volumes 2 and 3. 

Symposium on Daniel (volume 2 in the DRC series) is arranged in two divisions. The first assembles those essays dealing with crucial questions on authorship, unity, dating of the book’s composition, and the origin of the Antiochus interpretation. New evi- 
dences from the research and discoveries of archaeology and continued biblical studies are rendering critical positions on these topics increasingly untenable. At the same time such advances are clarifying and confirming conservative interpretations. 

In the second division of the Symposium attention is drawn to a series of exegetical studies on major passages in Daniel 2 and 8, noting also certain links with chapters 11-12. Included in this division are word studies on key terms and expressions such as ‘ereb 
béger (“evening-morning”), tamid (“daily/continual”), and nisdaq (“cleanse/make right”). 

Symposia naturally suffer certain limitations from multiple authorship. In order to permit an essay to stand complete in itself no effort was made to delete overlapping. Nor was there a conscious attempt to harmonize the authors where they differed on 
minor points. However, the essentials of the several presentations represent a consensus of those present who participated in the work of the Committee. 

It is with genuine pleasure that we commend Symposium on Daniel to our ministry and membership at large. We wish to express our appreciation to Martha Lunt, copy editor and word processor operator on the staff of the Biblical Research Institute for the 


hundreds of hours patiently spent in bringing these volumes into form. We wish also to acknowledge our indebtedness to the seven authors whose endeavors provide the contents of this work: 


Niels-Erik Andreasen Angel M. Rodriguez 
Douglas Bennett Siegfried J. Schwantes 
Arthur J. Ferch William H. Shea 


Gerhard F. Hasel 
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CHAPTER I 


Authorship, Theology, and Purpose of Daniel 


Authur J. Ferch 


SIXTH OR SECOND CENTURY ORIGINS? 


Editorial Synopsis. Scholars hold two contrasting positions on the origins of the book of Daniel today. The minority view (embraced by both synagogue and church until the nineteenth century) may be labeled as the Exilic Thesis. It accepts as valid the 
book’s own testimony that the events it narrates took place during the sixth century Babylonian captivity of the Jews. Consequently, it assigns the authorship of the entire book (both its historical narratives and prophetic visions) to Daniel, the Jewish captive 
who held high office in the succeeding realms of Babylon and Persia from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus. 

The majority view, sometimes designated as the Maccabean Thesis, is advanced by historical-critical scholars. It assumes that the book of Daniel was composed (if not entirely, at least substantially) during the second century B.C. persecution of the Jews in 
Palestine by Antiochus IV Epiphanes. Setting aside the testimony of the book, the reconstructionists first proposed that the document was written by an unknown second century author who posed as a sixth century statesman-prophet. His pretended predic- 
tions were simply historical events recorded after they occurred. 

Continued study has forced a revision of this position. The current view is that the work evolved over a long period of time (beginning as early as the Babylonian exile) and passed under the hands of multiple authors/editors. Its final form, a fusion of the 
historical (chaps. 1-6) and the prophetic portions (chaps. 7-12), took place during the second century struggles of the Jews in Palestine. Thus it is argued that the book was designed to provide meaning and encouragement to the Jews and their Maccabean lead- 
ers in the national conflict with Antiochus IV. 

The Maccabean Thesis supports its case with three major pillars: (1) historical inaccuracies that suggest the document was written long after factual knowledge of a sixth century setting had been lost and forgotten; (2) the author’s use of Persian and Greek 
loanwords which again suggest a late date for its composition; and (3) close parallels between Daniel 11 and the events in Palestine between 168-165 B.C. In response to these allegations it must be observed that archaeological finds and the research of recent 
years have largely destroyed the arguments against the historical integrity of a variety of items in the book. Conservative scholarship has demonstrated adequately that the author of the book of Daniel is likely to have lived during the sixth century period he 
describes. 

The linguistic arguments (although not entirely answered at this time) likewise have been muted considerably. The Persian loanwords have been shown to be specific Old Persian words (mainly official titles) the use of which Daniel would have acquired 
naturally as he worked with his Persian colleagues. Twelve of the 15 alleged Greek loanwords, now proved to be of Persian origin, no longer provide support for a late second century composition. 

The casual reader may see certain similarities between chapter 11 and the historical situation in Palestine under Antiochus IV. However, it is observed that the historical sources are limited (three main documents) and in such disagreement with each other 
that it is impossible to draw from them a consistent and accurate historical reconstruction. Furthermore, the dissimilarities between chapter 11 and the historical sources are far too great to support the assumption that the two are parallel accounts describing 
the same brief era. 


It must be concluded that the Maccabean Thesis creates more problems than it solves, therefore it remains suspect. The Exilic Thesis, which takes the claims of the book of Daniel seriously is more compelling and satisfying. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
Il. The Exilic Thesis 
III. The Maccabean Thesis 
IV. Assessment of the Maccabean Thesis 
V. Summary 


Introduction 


That a researcher’s presuppositions influence his conclusions is an axiomatic dictum. This has been particularly true in scholarly assessments regarding the origins, structure, and theology of the book of Daniel. In this chapter we wish to make a brief pre- 
sentation and evaluation of the presuppositions held by current historical-critical scholarship in contrast with a conservative approach. 


The Exilic Thesis 


Until the nineteenth century of our era both synagogue and church accepted the claims laid out in the book of Daniel. According to these, the writer of the autobiographical accounts (chaps. 7-12) is identical with the Daniel who, according to the first half of 
the book, was taken as a Jewish prisoner to Mesopotamia. During the period of the exile he and several Jewish colleagues were advanced to high administrative positions in the service of both the Neo-Babylonian and Medo-Persian governments. 

This same Daniel professed to have had several divinely granted dreams and visions. These, together with their interpretations, described events which extended from his contemporary era to the time when all human empires will have run their full course 
and God’s kingdom will have been established. 

This conviction concerning the book of Daniel, held for nearly two millennia by both Jews and Christians, is supported by the explicit claims of the book (1:1—2, 21; 2:1; 7:1-2; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1, etc.). The view has been designated the exilic thesis because it places 


origin of the document in the sixth century B.C. From this perspective the book’s origin, authorship, composition, and purpose are reasonably clear." 


The Maccabean Thesis 


According to K. Koch, the exilic thesis, which took the claims of the book of Daniel at face value, has been challenged since 1890 by historical-critical scholarship. In following Porphyry, the third century A.D. Neoplatonist enemy of Christianity,” historical- 
critical scholars assume that the book of Daniel was composed (if not entirely, at least substantially) during the religious persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

To maintain this suggestion scholars have to depart from the clear testimony provided by the book of Daniel. They must assume not only the book’s pseudonymity but must also conjecture a purpose and theology which reflect the contemporary, second 
century B.C. situation. This alternative approach to the book of Daniel has now become the majority view and is designated by Koch as the Maccabean thesis. 

According to the Maccabean thesis, the book of Daniel was composed (at least in part) and/or edited by an unknown second century B.C. author(s) who posed as a sixth century statesman-prophet by the name of Daniel. This writer/editor pretended to offer 
genuinely inspired predictions which in reality were no more than historical narratives under the guise of prophetic predictions. 

The current majority view proposes that the actual time of final composition may be ascertained. It is suggested that certain historical hints can be recognized within the book, and that the precise point can be discerned when the author passes from genuine 
history to “imaginary expectation” and mistaken future predictions. 

Thus, A. Lacocque suggests that in Daniel 11 the author: (1) gives evidence of knowing about the profanation of the Jerusalem temple by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (December 7, 167 B.C.; cf. 11:31); (2) alludes to the revolt of the Maccabees and the first victories 
of Judah (166 B.C.); but (3) is unaware not only of the purification of the temple by Judas (December 14, 164 B.C.) but also of the death of Antiochus (autumn, 164 B.C.). The demise of Antiochus, however, is wrongly predicted and described in 11:40-45. 
Lacocque concludes that “we can at least situate the second part of the Book of Daniel (chaps. 7-12), therefore, with a very comfortable certainty in 164 B.C.E.”3 

Once historical-critical scholarship cut the book of Daniel loose from the moorings of explicit biblical statements it was compelled to conjecture new theories of composition and purpose. Also, issues of structure and theology now had to be assessed from 
an entirely different perspective. 

As long as the view prevailed that the book came from the hands of a sixth century author, questions of authorship, composition and structure presented few if any problems. All this now changed with the introduction of the Maccabean thesis. In 1975 J. J. 
Collins conceded that “the composition of the Book of Daniel has given rise to a bewildering range of scholarly opinions.”* 

At an earlier stage of historical-critical research, the opinion prevailed that the book of Daniel originated in toto in the second century B.C. Current scholarship favors a long process of development within the book, commencing as early as the Babylonian 
exile and ending about 164 B.C. 

J. G. Gammie protests that several features in the book of Daniel are uncongenial to a theory that permits the Maccabean background (the final stage in the composition of the book) to dominate the interpretation of the whole. He argues that “the single, 
most outstanding weakness in the Maccabean theory of interpretation is that the king in chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 is uncommonly friendly and sympathetic with the young Jewish members of his court. This portrait hardly suits the latter days of the hated Hell- 
enizer, Antiochus IV Epiphanes.”5 

This, and other factors to be mentioned later, urges upon scholars the view that growth took place in the biblical text of Daniel from an original (possibly oral) stage through several redactions of individual chapters before the collection of chapters 1-6 and 
the fusion of the two halves of the book occurred.° That which provides at least a measure of unity for the various portions of the book is the ubiquitous presence of the final tyrant who is identified with Antiochus.” 

The Maccabean theory of interpreting Daniel has also left the indelible mark upon present treatments of the theology of this book. According to Koch, historical-critical research for the last 200 years has sought to destroy the century-old belief that Daniel 
presents a widely meshed outline of past and future world history in which the author’s own historical situation features only incidentally.® 

Current critical studies restrict the relevance of the book of Daniel to a half decade of conflict between Palestinian circles loyal to Yahweh and their Seleucid overlords. Accordingly, a number of scholars postulate that Daniel’s theology reflects the clash 
between Late Judaism—often identified as a religion determined by Torah—and Hellenism. 

Recently, however, Koch has questioned again whether the book is indeed one of the outstanding witnesses to the contest between Athens and Jerusalem. He asks whether the book of Daniel reflects politico-religious power struggles between Tobiads and 
Oniads or testifies to a wave of astral religions introduced from Babylon.? 

If the primary stress of Daniel’s theology is to provide meaning and encouragement in the mid-second century Jewish religious struggles, then the whole theological enterprise must be viewed from an entirely different perspective than that suggested by 
the exilic thesis. The visions, no more than history written after the event, are hardly evidences of divine foreknowledge, providence, and sovereignty. The empire scheme is little more than a literary device designed to contrast pagan world powers and human 
rulership with God and divine kingship. 

In like manner the time periods no longer span the centuries. They are but a series of successive termini extending over less than four years, set by an increasingly frustrated and persecuted circle of loyal Israelites hoping for immediate deliverence and lib- 
eration. The “time of the end” is expected immediately—at least 1, 335 days away—when the blaspheming tyrant will be eliminated. It is evident that the Maccabean thesis expects an immediate end, not some distant end of the age (eschaton). 

Given the Maccabean interpretation, the defiant and blasphemous villain (of chapters 7, 8, 11) is Antiochus IV, and a dual application of this symbol to both the Syrian overlord and antichrist is “out of the question.”'° A. A. Di Lella condemns any such dual 
application as “exegetically witless and religiously worthless.”"* In this context the resurrection is interpreted as primarily the promise of redress and vindication of second century Jews who, regardless of the severity and scope of persecution, remain loyal to 
the covenant.’” 

This shift in opinion regarding the origins of the book has led to a redefining of its purpose. Depending on a more or less rigid application of the Maccabean origin of the book, interpreters have suggested different purposes. Possibly the note of “encourage- 


ment” challenging contemporary pious Jews to remain loyal to God in spite of the persecution issuing from the Seleucids and/or their fellow countrymen runs through all the conjectured purposes. Thus, the purpose of the book of Daniel has been variously 


” “resistance literature,” “ 13 


described as providing a “political manifesto, religious propaganda,” or even a “pacifistic manifesto. 


Assessment of the Maccabean Thesis 


It is apparent that the impact of the Maccabean thesis upon the understanding of Daniel is both significant and wide-ranging in both its application and implications. For this reason we cannot avoid at least a brief assessment of this viewpoint. 

While the Maccabean thesis rejects the explicit testimony of Daniel, it also draws attention to a number of implicit evidences within the book which appear to indicate a date of authorship subsequent to the exile. Historical-critical scholars focus particularly 
on (1) the alleged historical inaccuracies (explained by the theory that the writer composed the material at a time when accurate historical knowledge of the details was lost); (2) certain linguistic arguments (particularly Persian and Greek loanwords as well as 
the nature of the Aramaic language used in the book); and especially (3) the close historical resemblance between chapter 11 and the period of Antiochus IV Epiphanes.'4 While the third datum in itself need not argue for a second century B.C. origin of 
Daniel—the chapter could have been written prophetically—the details of chapter 11 persuade most scholars to consider this vision (and consequently all previous parallel prophecies) as written after the events. 


Alleged Historical Inaccuracies 


Features considered to be historical inaccuracies include problems of dating in chapters 1 and 2, the reference to Belshazzar as king, the figure of Darius the Mede, and the nature of the “Chaldeans” mentioned as a class of wise men.» Unfortunately, histori- 
cal-critical treatments of the subject are very disappointing in that they represent for the most part uncritical repetitions of earlier arguments and largely ignore information which has come to hand in recent decades. A great deal has already been written on 
this subject by conservative scholars, and we need not repeat their arguments. 

In the light of more recent finds, these scholars offer explanations and syntheses which actually turn the attack on the historicity of the book of Daniel on its head and indicate that the author of the book of Daniel most likely lived during the very period he 
describes.’° This is so because the author knows details, the knowledge of which was lost for centuries and millennia soon after the events occurred. In his review of the most recent scholarly defense of the exilic origin of the book of Daniel"7 J. G. Gammie wrote 


that J. G. Baldwin “makes a fairly convincing case” for the historicity of anumber of items mentioned above which historical-critical scholarship has generally paraded as historical inaccuracies. '® 


Linguistic Problems 


Within the book are several Persian and Greek loanwords. These foreign terms are believed to indicate a date for the book subsequent to the exile, possibly after Alexander the Great’s conquest of Palestine or even a date as late as the second century B.C.’9 

In addition, S. H. Horn suggests that the Aramaic of Daniel in its present form appears to be later than the Aramaic language of the fifth century B.C. Elephantine documents and the biblical book of Ezra.”° On the other hand it appears that the stage of 
Aramaic represented in the book of Daniel is earlier than the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) and the Targum of Job (11QtgJob) dated to the late third or early second century B.C.”' While these features suggest that the text of Daniel in its present form is of a 
later stage than the sixth century B.C., they neither deny the possibility of a sixth century B.C. authorship nor prove a second century origin. 

Horn reconciles his findings regarding the present Aramaic text of Daniel with a sixth century origin by assuming that the Aramaic text of Daniel was modernized in the same way that English authorized versions of the Bible are brought into agreement 
with current usage of orthography and grammar. Such updating of the biblical text can be clearly demonstrated as having occurred in pre-Christian centuries. 

As for the Persian loanwords in Daniel, K. A. Kitchen notes that these are specifically Old Persian words occurring in the history of the Persian language to about 300 B.C. He suggests that if Daniel were involved in Persian administration as the book claims, 
he would naturally have acquired these terms (which are mainly official titles) from his Persian colleagues. 

Koch claims that in 1814 scholars still listed 15 Greek loanwords within the book of Daniel. Further exploration of the Persian language has reduced this number to only three as more and more of the alleged Greek words have turned out to be Persian in ori- 
gin.*? While all three remaining Greek words (designating only musical instruments in 3:5, 7, 10, 15) appear for the first time in documents subsequent to the sixth century B.C., only one of these is not documented in the sense used in the book of Daniel before 
the second century B.C.—the word simpényah. Though the three musical terms remain a problem for proponents of the exilic thesis, it is interesting to observe that for a large number of historical-critical scholars who confidently suggest an origin for the his- 
torical chapters prior to the second century B.C., the appearance of these Greek words presents no embarrassment.”3 

It is a fact that Greek words generally are attested in the Aramaic of the Elephantine papyri and the Ancient Near East long before Alexander’s conquest. Greek was also spoken in Jerusalem to an increasing extent from the time of the Ptolemies. In the light 
of these considerations scholars who support the Maccabean origin of the book of Daniel may actually be asking the wrong question. Given a rigid second century B.C. origin thesis, the question should not be why there are three Greek words in the book, but 


why there are only three Greek words in a book allegedly written so late in the history of the Jews. 


Similarities/Differences Between Chapter 11 and the Second Century B.C. 


But what about the close historical resemblance between Daniel 11 and the period of Antiochus IV Epiphanes? Are the similarities so remarkable that a reader is forced to assume that the book of Daniel originated (that is, had its historical setting [Sitz im 
Leben]) in the second century B.C.? 

A significant number of conservative commentators see in 11:21—12:4 sixth century predictions of Antiochus and of events beyond Antiochus reaching to the end of time. The majority view, however, considers the resemblances between chapter 11 and the 
second century so striking that it denies any earlier origin and rejects any predictions stretching beyond the Maccabean situation. The latter position is well expressed by Di Lella, who contends that in this chapter “The reign of terror of this villainous tyrant 
[that is, Antiochus] is described with the greatest precision and detail—another indication that this apocalypse was composed during his lifetime.””4 

In a foreword to Lacocque’s commentary on Daniel, P. Ricoeur commends the author’s decision to interpret the book of Daniel solely from the perspective of the second century origin. Ricoeur adds the rather striking statement that Lacocque “is correct 
when he says that the recourse to the original situation of the real author—the Sitz im Leben—is our principal defence against the pretension of a modern reader to draw from the Book of Daniel prophecies concerning his own future.””5 

Basic to the historical-critical opinion is the presupposition that a rather reliable historical reconstruction of events between 168-164 B.C. is possible. Furthermore, it is argued that such a reconstruction coincides closely with the data provided by the latter 
half of chapter 11 (and to a lesser degree by the earlier portions of the book). 

Assuming the validity of the argument that the book of Daniel arose during the period of Antiochian persecution, the reader would expect a particularly detailed and accurate account of events during this period. Further, upon the suggestion that the 
author was either a Maccabean or had Maccabean leanings, also he should be able to detect emphases and perspectives evident in the contemporary Maccabean literature. However, when the researcher turns to a historical analysis, the argument that chapter 11 
parallels events from the second century B.C. presents significant problems.”° 

First, the most important primary contemporary sources depicting the events between 168-164 B.C. in detail are few, limited primarily to 1 and 2 Maccabees and Polybius.”” Complicating the issues further is the fact that there are a number of weighty dis- 
agreements within these sources about both details and the order of events during this period. 

Second, given these divergences in the presently available primary and contemporary sources, it is difficult to draw up a consistent and accurate historical reconstruction for the events under consideration.”® This, as well as several vague allusions in the 
text of chapter 11, makes a satisfactory comparison between the book of Daniel and the mid-century happenings somewhat problematic. 

Events during this period which still remain a matter of controversy among historians include the cause of the religious persecution of the Jews, the precise time of Jason’s rebellion, the date of Antiochus’ death, and the two campaigns of Antiochus against 
Jerusalem. 

Given these questions and the fact that the books of Maccabees do not speak of two campaigns by Antiochus against the Holy City, it is interesting to note how the well-known Jewish scholar V. Tcherikover reconstructs events of the period between 168-164 
B.C. He resorts to the debatable procedure of treating chapter 11—which mentions a two-fold contact between the king of the north and God’s people—as an eyewitness account. It is on this basis that he contends for two visits by Antiochus to Jerusalem.”? 

Tcherikover simply assumes what historical-critical scholars (discussing the Sitz im Leben of Daniel) are trying to prove. The validity of this kind of circular argument is open to question, for it is precisely these two visits of Antiochus to Jerusalem which are 
advanced as one of the major proofs that the book of Daniel arose in the second century B.C. 

Third, while several similarities can be proposed between the book of Daniel and the Maccabean situation, there are even more dissimilarities which have to be either ignored or passed over. 

The resemblances between chapter 11 and the books of Maccabees and Polybius include: (1) reference to the setting up of the “abomination of desolation” (cf. 11:31; 1 Macc 1:54; Dan 9:27; 12:11; Matt 24:15), and (2) the twofold conflict of the king of the north 
with the king of the south as well as the northern tyrant’s withdrawal after an encounter with the ships of Kittim (11:25-31). 

When these details are compared with the profanation of the temple by Antiochus and with his two campaigns against Egypt and his expulsion by the Roman legate Popillius Laenas, parallels suggest themselves. It would be easy for someone reading chap- 
ter 11 in the time of Antiochus to apply these passages to his own situation. 

However, given the premise that chapter 11 (and so much else in the book of Daniel) was possibly written only a few months after the episodes took place, it is incredible that so little in the biblical account reflects the events recorded in 1 and 2 Maccabees. If, 
as has been suggested, the writer of the book of Daniel was a Maccabean author,°° or at least sympathetic to the Maccabean cause, the researcher should expect more accurate details regarding recent happenings. Furthermore, he should be able to discover 
evidences of a basic philosophy common to both the writers of the books of Maccabees and Daniel. Yet, the tenor of 1 and 2 Maccabees and that of Daniel appear to be at odds. The Maccabean literature is far more concerned with Jewish opposition to the Seleu- 
cid king, while Daniel is more interested in the activities of the king of the north. Chapter 11 (especially verses 36-39 and 8:9—12) demonstrates a great deal of interest in the character of the blaspheming tyrant and describes him in terms which far surpass any- 
thing we presently know concerning the character, pretentions and actions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Antiochus left an indelible impression on the minds and lives of the Jews of his day. He interfered with their religious observances, their ideals, and their cultic system. He attracted fifth-columnists and persecuted mercilessly those who were unwilling to 
comply with his program. Antiochus and his henchmen marched through Jewish territory. He defiled the temple by erecting a pagan image on its altar. Yet for all this he never destroyed the temple (but note 8:11). Ever since his father’s defeats Antiochus had 
lived in the ever-lengthening shadow of Rome. As far as we can ascertain, his military exploits hardly match those attributed to the little horn and the king of the north in 8:9 and 11:22. 

Even the majority view concedes that 11:40—45 does not conform to what is known about the end of Antiochus. These verses create a problem which the Maccabean thesis seeks to solve by relegating these verses to the wishful but mistaken imaginative 
hopes of the second century author. Such an explanation is an ingenious device to avoid problems raised by the text. Here the majority view becomes incredible, particularly if one accepts their notion that the fulfillment of 11:1-39 was designed to inspire in the 
Jews hope and validation for the fulfillment of future prophecies. 

It is equally strange that though the visions allegedly were written within living memory of the events, the various time periods listed in Daniel (for the persecution of God’s people and the restoration of the sanctuary services) nowhere coincide with the 
three-year period mentioned in Maccabees for the desecration of the temple.3* 

While in Maccabean literature the Maccabees and their vicissitudes are of central importance, historical-critical commentators generally see no more than a vague allusion to these freedom-fighters in Daniel (that is, 11:34).3° 

If the writer of the book of Daniel were a Maccabean author, why is he so silent about the exploits of the Maccabees and their exciting defeats of Apollonius and Seron (1 Macc 3:10—26), Georgias and Lysias (1 Macc 4:1-35)? Why is there no call to arms in 
Daniel when the Maccabees were even prepared to break the Sabbath in their all-out insurrection to achieve survival and independence? Even if the author were a member of the Hasidim (or a pacifist), it is likely that he would have warmed to the successes of 
his countrymen and would not have left unnamed such heroes as Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus. 

In the light of these problems the contention that chapter 11 parallels events in Palestine between 168-165 B.C. so closely that it provides us with the book’s historical setting (Sitz im Leben) needs to be called into question. While the Maccabean thesis demon- 
strates how someone who read chapter 11 in the time of Antiochus could apply sections of this chapter to his own situation, this theory does not prove that chapter 11 (or the rest of the book) originated at that time. 

Another weak link in the chain of arguments proposed by this more recent interpretation of Daniel is the proposition that the book of Daniel was a pseudonymous composition which nevertheless qualified for inclusion in the canon of Scripture.33 Propo- 
nents of this claim have to disregard the fact that the book names the author of at least sections of the book. 

Baldwin, after assessing the issue of pseudonymity in the world of the OT, concludes, “It is significant that within the period covered by the OT no example has so far come to light of a pseudepigraphon which was approved or cherished as an authoritative 
book, and, ... there was opposition to the interpolation of new material into a text.”3 In fact, the functions scholars claim that pseudepigrapha fulfill are mutually exclusive. “On the one hand we are asked to believe that this was an accepted literary convention 
which deceived no one. On the other hand we are told that the adoption of a pseudonym (presumably undetected) increased the acceptability and authority of a work.”35 

If, however, the book originated during the exile, pseudonymity—an idea somewhat offensive to both the logic and moral sensitivity of nontechnical readers of the book of Daniel—is not necessary. Possibly the most serious problem with the notion of 
pseudonymity in the book of Daniel is the fact that it robs this biblical book ofits impact. G. Wenham appropriately remarks that “the idea that God declares his future purposes to his servants is at the heart of the book’s theology. 


But if Daniel is a second-century work, one of its central themes is discredited, and it could be argued that Daniel ought to be relegated to the Apocrypha and not retain full canonical status as a part of OT Scripture.”3° 


In the final analysis, the task of demon- 
strating that the book is in any part pseudonymous still rests with those who make this claim. 
In this context we would also question the notion, often unspoken, that detailed predictive prophecy is impossible per se.3” The possibility or impossibility of predictive prophecy belongs to the realm of presuppositions. The reader of the book of Daniel 


must choose whether to adopt its claim that Daniel’s God, unlike the gods of the surrounding nations, knows and reveals the future, or whether to reject this biblical datum on the basis of modern empirical assumptions. 


Summary 


Any interpretation of the book of Daniel which denies the explicit testimony as to when it was penned while basing its theories entirely or primarily on implicit indications of a different date of origin is as inadequate as an explanation which disregards the 
implicit data and only pays heed to the book’s explicit claims. Wenham is right when he notes that “those who believe that all Scripture is inspired by God should listen both to what Scripture says about its composition and to what it implies about its origins.”3° 

The explicit testimony of the book of Daniel is clear. Our interpretation of the implicit data has not removed all questions, but it has endeavored to demonstrate that a sixth century origin is possible and indeed probable. On the other hand it appears that the 
Maccabean thesis creates more problems than it solves, and therefore, remains suspect. The arguments advanced by its proponents so far have not elevated the hypothesis beyond the realm of possibility. 

Much of the data in the book of Daniel is far better explained if chapter 11 and the rest of the visions are understood as genuine prophecies written before the event (vaticinia ante eventu). While one may not want to press for historical correspondences for 
every detail in a prophecy given long before the events, one should be able to expect close parallels in an account alleged to have been written within earshot of the events narrated. 

It appears to this writer that rigorous historical criticism does not support the positive and confident statements made by adherents of the Maccabean thesis. As an alternative, the exilic thesis, which (though not without problems) seeks to take seriously the 
claims of the book of Daniel is more compelling and satisfying. Accordingly, Daniel is responsible for the messages which reflect his life and that of his companions, as well as for the divine forecasts which stretch from his own sixth century contemporary situa- 


tion to the end of the age (the eschaton). 


SINGLE OR MULTIPLE AUTHORSHIP? 


Editorial synopsis. A literary piece may be a composition by one author or by several. Obviously, an essay produced by a single writer will give evidence of a unity which would not be possible to achieve in a multiauthored piece. What evidence does the 
book of Daniel provide on this point? As a written document it has not escaped the knife of literary criticism. Its unity (single authorship) has been a subject of debate since 1674. Whereas arguments have been advanced by historical-critical scholars for its unity 
(one Maccabean author), others have contended for multiple authors (as many as nine). According to the Exilic thesis (which takes the data of the book at face value) Daniel, the sixth century Jewish captive, authored the book in its entirety. 

As observed in the previous section, current historical-critical scholarship argues for composite authorship and a drawn out process in the development of the book (from the sixth century Babylonian captivity to mid-second century Palestine). Arguments 
against the unity of Daniel are generally based on alleged contradictions, duplicates (doublets), peculiarities of style and vocabulary, alleged deficiency in cohesion and progression between literary units, differences between the Greek Septuagint and the 
Hebrew-Aramaic text (the Masoretic text), and especially the implications of the Maccabean thesis. But these arguments are not coercive. Reasonable explanations can be made. 

Certain internal features suggest that the book of Daniel was not written at a single sitting. Nevertheless, several indicators argue for its unity and single authorship. For example, the several narratives presuppose each other and provide the necessary set- 
ting for the visions. Common themes and chronological markers weave the twelve chapters into one literary tapestry with chapter 7 as a central design intertwining with both the historical and prophetic portions. Likewise, the demonstrable chiastic structures 
as well as the marked, progressive parallelism of the visions evidence the purpose and design ofa single mind. 
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Introduction 


The book of Daniel, like other books of the Bible, is a literary work. As a literary composition it may be analyzed as to genre (kind of literature), tone, form, structure, style, vocabulary, etc. Although we will touch on all these aspects, we will limit ourselves 
primarily to the structure of the book. Generally discussions on structure deal primarily with the sum of the relationship of the non-formal parts of a literary composition to one another. Discussions on style deal with the formal parts. In this chapter the term 
“structure” will encompass both formal and non-formal elements. 

Literary compositions differ widely in nature. Thus, a literary creation may be the product of one author, composed over a relatively short period and addressing a particular audience on a specific subject. It may be a collection of speeches, documents, or 
memoirs designed to address a certain public or publics. Its several parts will have been produced over a period of years or even a lifetime. In the former composition the reader would expect a greater cohesion and unity. In the latter, tone, vocabulary, struc- 
ture, and genre might vary, though he would still see evidence of similar mental and literary characteristics. 

On the other hand literary works may be comprised of essays submitted by different individuals but selected and arranged by an editor. In such a case the touches and possibly even the philosophy of the editor who gave final shape to the composition may 
be evident without completely obscuring the literary characteristics of the individual contributors. 

In research of the book of Daniel analysis of structure customarily focuses on the question of the unity of the book. There are at least three prima facie grounds for a theory of multiple authorship. These are: (1) the two languages utilized in the 
book—Hebrew (1:1-2:4a; 8:1-12:13) and Aramaic (2:4b-7:28); (2) the division of contents into historical narratives (chaps. 1, 3-6) and visions (chaps. 2, 7-12); and (3) the first-person language of the second half of the book (beginning with chapter 7) as against 
the third-person language of the first half. Were these criteria to coincide, a strong case could be made against the unity of the book. Instead, the divisions into Hebrew and Aramaic sections, narratives and visions, and first- and third-person reports pull in 
different and inconclusive directions. 


A Brief History of the Debate on the Unity of Daniel 


Although a host of hypotheses regarding the unity and structure of the book have been advanced, a brief sketch here must suffice.’ In A.D. 1674 the Jewish philosopher B. Spinoza contended that Daniel was the author of chapters 8-12, but he confessed igno- 
rance about the composer of the first seven chapters.’ Spinoza surmised that chapters 8—12 were compiled before chapters 1-7. 

In the following century the English scientist I. Newton arrived at a similar conclusion. Newton argued that although chapters 7—12 came from the hand of Daniel the prophet, the first six chapters were a later collection of historical papers.’ 

The dissection of the book into multiple sections and authors continued, reaching a high-water mark at the beginning of the nineteenth century with L. Bertholdt. He postulated nine different authors writing at different times and places during the period 
of the Seleucids.4 J. Montgomery declared this multiplicity of authors and compositions “a bankruptcy of criticism.”> While such divisive theories found only a small following, a turning point was reached when in 1822 F. Bleek argued for the substantial unity 
of the book, which he proposed came from the hands of a Maccabean author.° 

Arguments in favor of unity were to assert themselves for nearly a century, as is evident from the commentary of Daniel by R. H. Charles published as late as 1929.7 In spite of mounting attacks to the contrary (reflected in the major studies of M. Noth and H. 
L. Ginsberg)® H. H. Rowley once more rose to put the case for a single Maccabean authorship in his Presidential Address to the Society for Old Testament Study in London in January of 1950.9 Crucial to much of this debate was the nature of chapter 7 and its rela- 
tionship to the other chapters of the book.'° 

At the present time most historical-critical scholars have abandoned Rowley’s proposal. They tend to argue for composite authorship and a drawn-out process for the development of the book of Daniel (beginning at the earliest in the Babylonian captivity 
and ending sometime in the second century B.C.). Such scholars often reject a great deal of the minute and multitudinous literary dissections of the biblical text of Daniel. But they maintain that the sections written last (basically chapters 7—12 according to 
them) were penned during the religious persecutions of the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes. It is argued that these materials were written to comfort and encourage the faithful and struggling. 

According to this view the author(s) of this last stage incorporated into the work oral or written material (consisting substantially of passages in chapters 3-6) originally recorded well before the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and written for a different 
purpose. These earlier chapters were modified with the shifting historical circumstances of the Jewish community and added to the book. The intention was to make these earlier sections serve the same purpose as is alleged for chapters 7-12. Since not all fea- 
tures of this earlier material can be seen to conform to the aim of the latter chapters, they are regarded as serving little if any purpose in the book as we now have it. 

Typical of this approach is a recent form-critical analysis by Gammie who postulates three stages of growth in the book of Daniel.'* Gammie proposes that (1) 2:4b—7:18 (minus 7:7b-8, 11a, and 12) was composed during the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator 
(221-204 B.C.). This was followed by (2) 1:1-2:4a; 10; 12:1-4 which he believes were created soon after the turn of the second century (but prior to Antiochus IV Epiphanes). Finally, (3) 7:19-28; 8:9—-11; 12:5-13 and the interpolations 7:7b-8, 11a, and 12 were 
added. 

Unfortunately, Gammie cites no literary-critical analyses to demonstrate the validity of his dissection. His only criterion appears to be a conjectured correspondence between the designated sections of Daniel and certain somewhat ill-defined historical cir- 
cumstances.” 

Koch, in summarizing research on the book of Daniel up to 1980, suggests that the book grew in six stages beginning with oral and written stories from the late fourth century B.C., then modified in the third and early second centuries and added to in the 
Maccabean period. The sixth stage is represented by the Greek translation of the book at the end of the second century B.C. 


Review of Arguments Against Unity 


While the limits of this chapter do not permit a detailed record of arguments for and against the unity of Daniel, a summary account must be given and an evaluation attempted. Generally, literary critics of the Bible base their divisive theories on alleged 
contradictions, duplicates (doublets), peculiarities of style and vocabulary, and apparent deficiency in cohesion and progression between the various literary units. 

1. Accordingly, a contradiction is alleged to be found in the fact that chapter 1 claims that the three-year education of Daniel and other selected Hebrew youths began in the year when Nebuchadnezzar first conquered Jerusalem (1:5). However, chapter 2 
claims that the prophet interpreted the Babylonian king’s dream in the second regnal year of the monarch. 

2. P. R. Davies argued that the editorial process of chapter 2 is most obvious in the light of the “contradictory presentation of the hero.”"4 According to Davies, a contradiction is apparent by virtue of the fact that chapter 2 (minus verses 13-23) depicts the seer 
as an unknown Jewish captive introduced to the king by one of the royal officers, whereas according to verses 13—23 the hero is sought for execution as one who already belongs to the king’s wise men. Indeed, Daniel gains access to the king in a manner which 
implies this latter status. 

Thus the presentation of Daniel (according to 2:13—23) as a wise man presupposes chapter 1, but the presentation as an unknown person in the other portions of chapter 2 contradicts chapter 1. Hence, Davies proposes that 2:13—23 be regarded as a later inser- 
tion by the editor responsible for the edition of chapter 1. Though the editor created a contradiction, such can only be regretted as an oversight. 

3. The chapter which has taken the brunt of literary-critical analyses is chapter 7. The alternation of prose and poetry, characteristic introductory formulas, details mentioned in the remainder of the chapter but omitted from the first statement of the 
vision, and certain synonyms have elicited some of the most complex theories of growth for this particular chapter.'5 A few scholars have postulated borrowings from early non-Israelite sources (for example, Babylonian, Canaanite, Persian, and Greek) in chap- 
ter 7. While some scholars see these inclusions of extra-biblical materials as no more than sources utilized by the editor, other researchers consider these to be signs indicating composite authorship. 

4. Lack of internal cohesion between chapters is proposed as an index of lack of unity.'° Examples given include the fact that though chapter 2 records Nebuchadnezzar’s acknowledgement of the superiority of Daniel’s God, chapter 3 still narrates the same 
king’s demand for worship of his idols and golden image. In chapter 3 the king appears completely unaware of the sovereignty of Israel’s God. Again, Nebuchadnezzar’s and Belshazzar’s call for the wise men instead of the prophet in chapters 4 and 5, as well as 
the apparently completely new introduction of Daniel in 10:1, supposedly corroborate internal disunity. 

Other symptoms of divisive authorship are alleged theological disparities. Examples include the following: (1) Daniel 7:18 claims that kingship will be given to the saints at the end of the age (the eschaton), whereas 12:2 reports that the resurrection omits 
any reference to their sovereignty. (2) Repeated references are made to angels in 7-12. On the other hand no such beings are alluded to in the preceding chapters; (3) There is an apparent disparity between the theology of the confessional prayer of Daniel 
(9:3-21) and the rest of the book. 

5. Another factor which has led scholars to assume multiplicity of authorship and documents is the difference between the Old Greek translation (known as the Septuagint and designated LXX) and the Hebrew and Aramaic texts (known as Masoretic Text, 
abbreviated MT) of Daniel. Apart from adding sections not found in the MT or known documents from the Dead Sea area—the Song of Azariah (Dan 3:24—90), the story of Susanna (13:1—64), Bel (14:1-22), and the Dragon (14:23-42)—the LXX appears to trans- 
late chapters 4—6 somewhat freely while adhering more faithfully to the Hebrew and Aramaic texts in its rendering of chapters 1-2 and 7-12. 

6. In 1980 P. R. Davies drew attention to the wedge that scholarly definitions of “apocalyptic” were driving between the first and second halves of the book.’” According to these definitions the visions of the book are part of a kind of literature known as 
“apocalyptic.” Apocalyptic is characterized by features which include: (1) revelations from supernatural beings; (2) disclosures of transcendent realities, frequently by means of complex symbolisms; (3) spatial, temporal, and ethical dualisms; (4) a cosmic scope 
but pessimistic view of history; (5) an eschatological salvation involving two aeons and the resurrection; (6) pseudonymity; and (7) motifs drawn from non-Israelite religions, especially Persian and Canaanite sources. Seen by this definition, the visions are 
quite distinct from the historical narratives of the book. The latter are akin to such biblical stories as those of Joseph and Esther. 

7. However, the most telling reason for the dissection of the book and its individual chapters has not been the purely literary analyses mentioned above. On the contrary the urgency for dismantling the book of Daniel is derived from historical criticism’s 
attempt to reconstruct its setting. Once the Maccabean thesis had been accepted, it was assumed also that the last power before the eschaton (the end of the age, mentioned throughout the book) must refer—regardless of the symbolism employed—to the arro- 
gant, blasphemous and persecuting king, Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

Most scholars remained unconvinced by Rowley’s contention that the whole book of Daniel was a variation on the theme of Antiochus and his relationships with the Jews. Therefore, any material in the book which did not fit the conjectured second-century- 
B.C. background, they assigned to periods prior to the Syrian outrages against the Jews. Thus, historical criticism, beginning with the Antiochus’ premise married to literary and other analyses, provided the ultimate criteria in the reconstruction of the devel- 
opment of the book of Daniel.'® 

Surprisingly, it was also historical criticism combined with linguistic arguments that caused Rowley to champion the unity of the book.'? Rowley dissented from the contemporary majority opinion against the unity for a number of reasons. He noted, 
somewhat disparagingly, the diversity of opinion among those advocating composite authorship and pointed out that such diversity hardly inspired confidence in their postulated analyses. He also observed the general scholarly agreement that chapters 8-12 
came from a single hand. Yet, Rowley argued, chapter 7 was closely bound to both chapter 2 and chapter 8 by virtue of its common language and numerous phraseological links. Rowley drew attention to the fact that the royal figures Belshazzar and Darius the 
Mede occur in both halves of the book. Most forceful, however, was his contention that the same mental and literary characteristics can be found throughout the book. 

Rowley dismissed many of the rather abstruse literary dissections of the book. Courageously he flung down the gauntlet: “The onus of proof lies upon those who would dissect a work. Here, however, nothing that can be seriously called proof of composite- 
ness has been produced. On the other hand, evidence for the unity of the work that in its totality amounts to a demonstration is available.”*° 

While most of Rowley’s reasoning has never been adequately answered—but rather curiously avoided—this outstanding British scholar overreached himself when he wrote, “Point can be found for every story of the first half of the book in the setting of the 
Maccabean age to which the latter part is assigned.”** 

J. J. Collins’ response may be taken as representative of the majority opinion in this regard: “Despite Rowley’s lengthy arguments, it is clear that the court-tales in chapters 1-6 were not written in Maccabean times. It is not even possible to isolate a single 
verse which betrays an editorial insertion from that period.”’? Chapters 1—6 did not originate in the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes because: 

“This position rests mainly on the argument that chaps. 1-6 contain no clear reference to Antiochus Epiphanes or his times.... The tales in chaps. 1—6 are set in the Diaspora. There is no obvious reference to events in the land of Judah.... Rowley has well 
demonstrated how someone who read these tales in the time of Antiochus could apply them to his own situation. This, however, does not prove that the tales were written with that situation in mind. In fact, if we consider the tales as wholes and do not simply 
isolate scattered elements from them, we find that they are quite inappropriate for the Maccabean period.... In short, the difference between Daniel 1—6 and the visions of the rest of the book far outweigh the points at which the tales might seem appropriate for 
Maccabean times. Not only were the tales not written by the author of the visions, they were not even edited to show any clear references to the persecution of Antiochus or to express the same theology as the rest of the book.”73 

Later Collins contends: 

“There is wide agreement among scholars that the tales originated in the Eastern Diaspora. While this thesis cannot be conclusively proved, it carries a strong weight of probability. There is no apparent reason why a Jew in Palestine should either compose or 
collect a set of tales all of which are set in Babylon, and whose hero functions like a Chaldean wise man. Such tales would be much more clearly relevant to Jews in the Diaspora, especially to those who functioned or aspired to function in any capacity at a gen- 
tile court. This holds not only for the individual tales but also for the collection.”*4 

Koch supports the notion of an eastern setting for the stories because, according to E. Y. Kutscher, the vocalization of the Aramaic in Daniel appears to be of an eastern type and the royal figures in the book and the context of the stories point to the east.” 

In short, Rowley has to surrender one of the basic planks in his argument. Either his contention for unity must go or his case for Maccabean provenance of the whole book must be abandoned. Scholarship has correctly shown that these two notions cannot 
be held at one and the same time. Though Rowley’s reasons for the Maccabean origin of the whole book has convinced few, his arguments for unity still await refutation. 

Critics who disregard the explicit testimony of the book of Daniel and by means of historical criticism seek to find an alternate situation for the stories conclude that a Maccabean origin is out of the question. There is simply no clear reference to Antiochus, 
his time, or any obvious reference to events in the land of Judah during this period within Daniel 1—6. Nor is there any apparent reason why anyone in Palestine should compose such narratives set in a Babylonian context. 

Taken as a whole, the court stories are not only inappropriate for the Maccabean period, they actually conflict with their alleged purpose of encouraging Jews persecuted by their Syrian overlord. To assign chapter 4 to the second century and regard the 
pride, fall, and restoration of Nebuchadnezzar a foil for Antiochus IV Epiphanes, claiming that God would treat Antiochus as he had Nebuchadnezzar, could only discourage a Jew suffering at that time.”° 

Rowley himself foresaw a number of these problems. For this reason he argued that several features in the stories did not and should not be expected to serve the purpose of the author.’” Such a solution appears extremely inconsistent in view of his justified 
call for methodological rigor and his denunciation of surgery when textual evidence is inconvenient to one’s theory. 

It appears that Rowley’s own method in this case is a surgery required because the evidence is inconvenient and may be described in his own words as “ruthless propaganda for a theory, rather than the scientific study of evidence.”*® To maintain his own 
explanation Rowley has to bring the textual evidence in line with his conjectured purpose of the book and pass over evidence to the contrary as irrelevant. 

But what of the above-mentioned selection of arguments in favor of multiplicity of authorship? What of the alleged duplicates, repetitions and contradictions? While such doublets are to be found in the LXX of Daniel, this is hardly the case in the original of 
the same book. We find no more unnecessary repetitions and duplicates than may be found in other documents of antiquity whose unity is unquestioned. Within Daniel such features (such as, lists of words for various classes of wise men, royal officers, or 
instruments) are often part of the writer’s style. They are repeated across the chapters in such a way that they actually counter the argument for divisive authorship and favor the book’s unity. 

The contention for a diversity of authors based on an alleged lack of internal coherence runs counter to the thrust of the historical narratives. If we are reading about fickle absolutist eastern despots whose aim is their own aggrandizement—an impression 
conveyed by the book as it now stands—we are hardly justified in postulating some smooth cohesion of chapters in which a king once brought into contact with Daniel and his God never changes his mind. Such a logical smoothing out of the book would rob it 
of its very message. 

It is likely that Nebuchadnezzar built the image reported in chapter 3 because of the dream image recorded in chapter 2. Similarly the pride displayed by both Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar is far more true to life than the suggested excisions would allow. 
The tendency to separate references to the little horn as later editorial insertions emasculates the visions which, without these passages, lose their main point. 

The contradiction assumed by Davies rests on the assumption that chapters 1 and 2 are at odds chronologically and present a hero who is both known and unknown to Nebuchadnezzar. The question as to why Daniel, though a member of the body of wise 
men, had not been summoned to the court to interpret the dream and seeks an individual interview in which the royal emissary has to mediate between the monarch and the Hebrew captive is central to the issue. However, rather than assuming a contradic- 
tion, the fact that Daniel and his colleagues were not called to interpret the dream with the wise men can be explained better on another hypothesis. A simpler explanation would be that since the young men had only recently concluded their education (in a 
most remarkable way, to be sure) the king decided to summon his more experienced courtiers. 

Furthermore, it should be recognized that the writer probably uses the ancient method of inclusive reckoning (attested in many documents of the contemporary period) beginning with the accession year of Nebuchadnezzar. Consequently, there is no need 
to assert that chapter 1 stands chronologically in contradiction to chapter 2. Davies’ reconstruction further suffers from the fact that the alleged final editor, who purportedly brought chapters 1 and 2 together, did not spot the contradiction he created by his 
arrangement of the material. 

Arguments dissecting chapter 7 have been examined elsewhere in detail by the writer.*? An analysis need not be repeated here except for a few observations. To attribute the four-beast vision to one layer of tradition, the ten-horn element to another, and 
the little-horn aspect to yet another is dubious. So also is the attempt to expurgate the poetic verses dealing with the Ancient of Days, the judgment, and the “one like a son of man.” The arguments advanced are open to serious question. Furthermore, the pro- 
cedure as a whole leaves the individual sections without point. 

Without the power represented by the little horn (in chapter 7 and elsewhere in the book) the vision becomes emasculated. That the “author of the book, and of chapter 7 in particular, is writing at all is due to a conviction, which takes the form of a 
prophecy, that a climax in world affairs requiring the direct and final intervention of God is swiftly approaching. This consideration, viz. that a vision without the urgent symbol of the little horn would lack its necessary background, and would indeed be triv- 
ial, seems to outweigh the argument brought forward by Noth.”?° 

Similarly, arguments relegating the vision of the judgment, the Ancient of Days and the “man-like being” to a later hand fail to recognize the tendency of the book and of the OT generally to couch climaxes in poetic form and therefore break off the top of 
the vision.*’ Negative reasons for rejecting the unity of chapter 7 appear to be positively reinforced by a structural and thematic analysis of the chapter.3* 

While the biblical student may derive much benefit from responsible literary criticism, any analysis must be in sympathy with the nature of the text. In the case of chapter 7, and so much of the book as a whole, criteria advanced in support of several textual 
layers tend to reflect an occidental syllogistic thinking which is imposed upon the biblical text. In this regard Deissler’s caution is apropos: “It is generally to be noted that if one wants to deal fairly with the text, an ancient, oriental, and especially apocalyptic 
text cannot be simply pressed into the Procrustean bed of modern occidental logic. Hence the popular argument that verses dealing with the ten horns or specifically the eleventh horn ... might as well be omitted thus demonstrating their secondary nature is 
not valid, for though the remaining primary text might become smooth it is merely a structural and contextual ‘apocalyptic torso.’ ”33 

We have already noted that the peculiarities of the Greek rendition of the book of Daniel have led some scholars to surmise multiple authorship. Present evidence would certainly suggest that the non-canonical prayers and stories absent from both the 
Hebrew Masoretic Text (MT) and the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS) are the product of later hands. Whether these additions were part of a “Daniel cycle” of popular tales in circulation among Jews toward the end of the past era is anyone’s guess.34 

The whole question of Greek translations of Daniel (and their derivatives) is complex, and scholarly debate continues as to their origin, nature, and date. LXX-Daniel is a pre-Christian translation of the Hebrew OT. Theodotion-Daniel, commonly dated to 
the second century A.D., may represent a different text-type, a phenomenon also in evidence for other OT books. Thus, Theodotion-Daniel, the latter of the two, may have either corrected LXX-Daniel or followed an earlier pre-Christian textual tradition. 

According to Montgomery, Greek lectionaries appear to contain only the historical chapters of the book of Daniel.3° This, and the fact that the stories of chapters 3 and 6 are referred to in 1 Maccabees 2, may suggest that the historical narratives enjoyed a 
certain popularity apart from the visions. In addition, the more Midrashic readings of LXX-Daniel 4—6 may indicate that the Greek renderings are secondary elaborations. These elaborations could be embellishments which were included at a time when textual 
fluidity was not uncommon. Textual fluidity may have also permitted inclusion of the non-canonical pieces. 

In short, the historical narratives, being popular, may have circulated independently and become embellished in one or more particular textual traditions. After attaining their present form, chapters 4—6 were possibly borrowed by the translator of the 
other chapters or by some later compiler when the book was finally put together in the form in which we now have LXX-Daniel. Rather than indicating two originally diverse authors, the evidence seems to point to different translators or compilers.37 

Davies’ observation that the word “apocalyptic” has driven a wedge between the two halves of the book is not without merit.3° As a result, the visions have been treated as comprising the essence of the book while the stories are primarily considered as a 
prologue which sets the stage and introduces the characters for the visions. 

Davies is rightly sensitive about the fact that chapters 7-12 tend to be interpreted from a foreign literary and socio-religious context designated “apocalyptic” and defined by characteristics all too often alien to the book of Daniel (and we might add to Scrip- 
ture as a whole). However, his own proposition that the stories virtually created the visions is unacceptable. 

His thesis that the visions were composed during the Maccabean period as a contemporary application of the message of the stories falters because of the lack of evidence for such a re-reading. He wants to see a closer tie between stories and visions and is 
correct in stressing the continuity between the two halves of the book. However, Davies fails to show how “specific motifs in the eschatology of the visions are derived from the tales.”39 

Continuity between the visions of Daniel and apocalyptic material generally cannot be denied. This is not to infer some genetic relationship between the two but to affirm that the structure and internal coherence of the visions “is similar to that of the apoca- 
lypses, and thereby highlight the manner of revelation, the specific nature of the eschatology and the prominence of the supernatural heavenly world represented by the angels.”4° It should be added that although non-canonical apocalypses may be illustrative 
they are hardly normative for our understanding of Daniel. 

All this has led a number of commentators, correctly we believe, to recognize a certain distinctiveness about Daniel. Accordingly, Daniel is not regarded as a typical specimen of the apocalyptic literature which arose between about 200 B.C. and A.D. 200.4" 
Baldwin observes appropriately, “The book of Daniel is on any reckoning one of the earliest examples of this genre; indeed it might be regarded as a prototype or model from which later writers drew their inspiration.”4” 

Another alternative which seeks to accommodate the visions and the historical stories under one umbrella has been suggested by Gammie. He broadens his definition of apocalyptic to include several sub-genres in order to “relieve scholars of the necessity 
of disassociating chapters 1—6 from the classification ‘apocalyptic.’ ”43 In either case no artifical wedge is driven between the two halves of the book by some external criterion. 

Historical analysis in and of itself is not only useful but essential to exegesis, providing it respects the text. Nevertheless, historical criticism can easily lead to circular reasoning. This happens when the critic moves away from a biblical passage to discover 
some historical identification and then returns to the text to excise material not in agreement with his conjectured historical interpretation. Rowley correctly condemned such a procedure when he noted that “this is to base the case for the alleged glosses on a 
theory of the origin of the book and not on the evidence.”*4 Under no circumstance must the exegete sacrifice the primacy and integrity of the text. 

Unevenness in the text has also been surmised on the basis of alleged borrowing of older extra-biblical traditional material, particularly in chapters 7-8, and 10-12. Though no wholesale importation of such materials is envisaged, scholars propose deriva- 
tion of motifs from Babylon, Canaan, and Persia.*° 

This writer has examined the Canaanite origin hypothesis for chapter 7 and found it wanting.*° Babylonian and Persian origin theories have few followers nowadays, and the mythical allusions proposed for chapters 8 and 10-12 are of little significance.” 
Other scholars have argued that the author of Daniel, if and when he used biblical or extra-biblical sources, incorporated the sources in such a way that no seams are evident. 


Indications of Unity 


The arguments listed so far do not force upon us the view of the book’s composite authorship.*® However, this in itself is not a demonstration of the unity of the book. Is there any evidence which suggests that single authorship is a more compelling alterna- 
tive? 

Individual elements of a literary work are essential and significant, and no literary product can exist without vocabulary and syntax. Such individual units may be likened to bricks in the edifice of communication. Ultimately, however, detailed analysis of 
these discrete parts conveys as little of the overall structure and meaning of a literary work as an examination of individual bricks tells us about the purpose and nature of the building of which they form a part. It is for this reason that we now pass to an investi- 
gation of the larger edifice. 

1. Later Chapters Presuppose Earlier Material. The author of chapters 1—6 has clearly woven these chapters into one coherent unit. Thus, chapter 2 presupposes the introduction of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, and his friends as found in chapter 1. Similarly, 
the golden image of chapter 3, erected in honor of the king, is related to the statue of chapter 2 in which the head of gold represents the king. The events of Belshazzar’s last night recorded in chapter 5 presuppose the story of Nebuchadnezzar in chapter 4, and 
the reign of Darius in chapter 6 takes for granted the fall of Babylon narrated in the previous chapter.*? 

The court narratives introduce not only the figure of Daniel and his friends but also several of the major characters mentioned in the rest of the book. In a sense then, the stories set the scene and prepare the reader for the visions. The visions on the other 
hand presuppose the seer, the historical and geographical setting and important aspects of the message of the previous narratives. The kings Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrus occur in both halves. Indeed, while the stories describe 
Daniel’s career as extending over the period from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus (1:21; 6:28), itis not an historical narrative but rather a vision (chaps. 10-12) that is given in the time of Cyrus. 

2. Common Themes. Several themes are common to both halves of the book. Passivism is enjoined upon God’s people throughout the book. Again, God is depicted as the supreme Ruler over against earthly rulers whose kingship is derived. Human history, 
which the inspired prophet can reveal beforehand, is described as an outworking of divine providence. Already in chapters 4 and 5 kings experience supernatural manifestations—one a dream, the other a mysterious handwriting—both of which are followed 
by interpretations. 

Similarly, dreams are succeeded by detailed interpretations in chapters 2, 7, and 8. As pride precedes the fall in chapters 4 and 5, so the arrogance of the last enemy of God in chapters 7—8 and 10—12 leads to his judgment and destruction. Both chapters 4 and 
5 record fulfillments of the predictions made by Daniel to his royal contemporaries. These in turn inspire confidence in the future fulfillment of the dreams and interpretations outlined in the visions.5° 

3. Chronological Links. Chronological links also run across both halves of the book. Thus, the narratives span the period of Babylon and Medo-Persia (chaps. 1-6). Similarly, the visions, instead of continuing the chronological sequence from Medo-Persia 
onward, return instead to Babylon and repeat the pattern (chaps. 2, 7-12). Also significant for the pattern of chronology is the four-empire scheme—explicit in chapters 2 and 7 and implicit in chapters 8-12. This scheme details the reign of four consecutive 
world powers beginning with Babylon. It is evident, therefore, that the stories and visions are both woven together by the chronology of Daniel’s career and follow the same progress of history in parallel sequence. 

4. Daniel 7 Interlocks the Book. Chapter 7 occupies a crucial and central place within the whole book. It interlocks the two blocks of material. It is grouped with the historical stories by language and symmetry and with the visions of chapters 8—12 by chrono- 
logical sequence and content.5* We have already noted that chapters 2—7 are written in Aramaic>* (we will discuss later the symmetrical arrangement which unites these chapters). We have also seen that chapter 7 repeats the cycle of dates recorded in chapters 
1—6 and mentioned that its literary form and content is most closely related to the visions of chapters 8-12. 

Linguistic and thematic links between chapters 2, 7, and 8—12 further tend to indicate the cohesion of the two halves of the book. Words like “strong,” “iron,” “break,” and “fourth kingdom” (2:40; 7:7, 23) link chapters 2 and 7. On the other hand, locutions 
like “the four winds of heaven” (7:2; 8:8; 11:4), “book(s)” of judgment (7:10; 12:1), and the unique expression “people of the saints” (7:27; 8:24) bind together the last five chapters.3 

5. Unique Stylistic Features. Peculiar stylistic features reappear throughout the book. There is a certain penchant for lists of words. Various classes of wise men (2:2, 10, 27; 4:7; 5:7, 11); lists of royal officers (3:2, 3; 6:7) and instruments in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
orchestra (3:5, 7, 10, 15) are consistently repeated. The characteristic phrase “peoples, nations, ... languages” bridges chapters 3—7 (3:4, 29; 4:1; 5:19; 6:25; 7:14). 

Another subtle characteristic which recurs in chapters offering interpretations is the introduction or supplementation of details not explicitly mentioned in the dreams or visions (for example, 2:41-43 supplements 2:33; 4:33 adds a feature absent in the ear- 
lier dream; 7:21—22 enlarges the earlier vision with the introduction of the “saints”; and the interpretation of 8:19-25 supplements the vision of 8:3—14). Rowley draws attention to the fact that occasionally the symbolical and the real alternate in the book (such as 
in 4:14-17).54 Also certain “unevenness” and logic untroubled by occidental syllogism may be traced in several chapters of the book.55 

6. Literary Patterns. Some rarely recognized and hardly accidental structural features should be noted. In 1972 A. Lenglet published a significant article on the literary structure of Daniel 2—7 in which he argued for a concentric symmetry of the Aramaic 
chapters.5° 

Accordingly, chapters 2 and 7 fit like an envelope around chapters 3—6. Both chapters 2 and 7 record visions dealing with the history of empires and climax on one hand with a stone “cut from a mountain by no human hand” and on the other with an eternal 
kingship and dominion granted to a “man-like being” and “the saints of the Most High” (2:34, 45; 7:13-14, 27). The next circle (chaps. 3 and 6) comprises two stories of deliverance, namely, the salvation of Daniel’s friends from the fiery furnace and Daniel’s 
own rescue from the lion’s den. Within this circle again stand chapters 4 and 5 dealing with judgment on two Gentile kingdoms. 


These same chapters may also be arranged in a literary form known as a chiasmus, a literary device that unifies a composition by arranging its corresponding parts in an inverted relationship to each other. See the following illustration: 


A. Vision of world history (chap. 2) 
B. Deliverance from the fiery furnace (chap. 3) 


C. Judgment upon a Gentile king (chap. 4) 
C’. Judgment ona Gentile king (chap. 5) 


B’. Deliverance from the lion’s den (chap. 6) 


A’. Vision of world history (chap. 7) 


While it is impossible to demonstrate that this chiasm was deliberately drawn up, it hardly seems to be coincidental, particularly when one recognizes that similar structures occur in other chapters of this book. 
Scholars who have dissected both the vision and the remainder of chapter 7 into several layers have missed the chiastic structures which hold this chapter together. Since we have discussed this feature in detail elsewhere, a summary of our analysis will 


suffice here.57 It is striking that—after a preliminary view of the earthly kingdoms (7:2b—3)—the vision flows in a sequence of units toward the climax. It then reverses the same thematic sequence as the following outline indicates: 


A. First three beasts (vss. 4-6) 
B. Fourth beast (vs. 7) 
C. Description of little horn including its loquacity (vs. 8) 


D. THE JUDGMENT (vss. 9—10 supplemented by the second half in vss. 13-14) 
C’. [Fate of] little horn and its loquacity (vs. 11a) 


B’. Fate of the fourth beast (vs. 11b) 
A’. Fate of the first three beasts (vs. 12) 


The chiastic structure of verses 4—14 with the judgment at its center first describes the measured rise of earthly powers before it traces their fate in exact inverse order in the second half of the chiasm. This structure clearly argues for a unity of the vision. The 
fact that vss. 9-10 and 13-14 are in poetic meter in contrast with the surrounding prose already indicates that we have reached the vision’s apex. 


In addition, there are three tableaux dealing with oppression, judgment, and kingship which are repeated throughout the chapter: 


A. Oppression A. Oppression A. Oppression 


(vss. 7-8) (vs. 21) (vs. 23-25) 
B. Judgment B. Judgment B. Judgment 
(vss. 9-12) (vs. 22a) (vs. 26) 
Cc. Kingship Cc. Kingship Cc. Kingship 
(vss. 13-14) (vs. 22b) (vs. 27) 


The second and third tableaux repeat the earlier structure of oppression, judgment, and kingship; however, the colors and contours become more pronounced as the writer moves from one tableau to the next. 

Several themes bind together these recurring structural patterns. One theme develops the vicissitudes of the oppressing force and the motif of kingship, while the other unfolds the importance of the judgment. On the one hand we see the deepening hues of 
the chief villain and his final doom; while on the other hand kingship, which at first may have seemed afar off, becomes more and more ofa reality. 

The structures and thematic lines running through the chapter unite the materials in chapter 7. There is a delicately balanced plan and counterplay in the chapter which would only be disturbed by excisions. This then leads to the following outline of the 


whole chapter: 


A. Prologue (vss. 1-2a) 
B. Vision (vss. 2b—14) 
C. Seer’s reaction to the vision (vss. 15-16) 


D. Brief summary interpretation (vss. 17-18) 
C’. Seer’s reaction to and elaboration of vision (vss. 19-22) 


B’. Lengthy interpretation (vss. 23-27) 
A’. Epilogue (vs. 28) 


W. H. Shea draws attention to another literary chiasm in the next chapter—8:9—12.5° In a discussion of horizontal and vertical dimensions of “apocalyptic” Shea notes a number of statements in chapter 8 concerning the activities of the little horn. Both the 
first and last activity describes the little horn on a horizontal plane (8:9b and 12c) while the other statements relate to the little horn’s vertical activity (vss. 10a—12b). Daniel 8:11 comprises the apex with a triad of statements about the “Prince of the host,” His 


tamid (“daily”) and the place of His sanctuary: 


A. Horizontal (earthly) expansion of the little horn (vs. 9b) 


B. Vertical expansion (vss. 10—12b) 
A’. Horizontal (earthly) expansion of the little horn (vs. 12c) 


Other literary chiasms may be discerned in 9:24—27.5° In the introductory verse (vs. 24) the apex of the six bicola highlights the provision for sin: 


A. “Finish the transgression, ... put an end to sin,” 
B. “Atone for iniquity, ... bring in everlasting righteousness,” 
C. “Seal both vision and prophet, ... anoint a most holy place.” 


Shea believes the Messiah is at the very center of 9:25-27 and suggests the following pattern: 


A. Construction (vs. 25a) 
B. The Messiah (vs. 25b) 
C. Construction (vs. 25¢) 


D. The Messiah (vs. 26a) 
C’. Destruction (vs. 26b) 


B’. The Messiah (vs. 27a) 


A’. Destruction (vs. 27c) 


While these literary patterns may not be the result of deliberate planning, they are nevertheless of significant interest in any discussion of the structure and unity of this book.” The central elements in these structures draw attention to the theme of judg- 
ment, the conflict between the little horn and the “Prince of the host,” and the Messiah. 

The book of Daniel also displays a discernable pattern in the language employed. Its change from Hebrew to Aramaic and back to Hebrew follows an A:B:A pattern which is also found in the book of Ezra. The literary device of enclosing a central section of a 
work with an envelop of a different style is also employed in the book of Job and the ancient Code of Hammurabi. Job begins with a prose prologue, continues with poetry and finishes with a prose epilogue. The seventeenth century B.C. laws of Hammurabi are 
composed in prose and enveloped by a semi-poetic introduction and conclusion. Remarking on the books of Job and Daniel, C. H. Gordon commented that “the possibility of an intentional ABA structure deserves earnest consideration and should deter us from 
hastily dissecting the text.” 

No argument has so far been advanced which makes the original bilingual nature of the book of Daniel an impossibility. Indeed, the chronological divisions of the book (chaps. 1-6 and 7-12), the separation into visions and historical narratives (chaps. 2, 
7-12 and 1, 3-6), and sections in third- and first-person speech (broadly, chaps. 1-6, 7-12) interlock with the language changes in such a way as to defy any division. 

Further, specific interrelationships within these strands may be observed in the fact that 7:1-2 and 10:1—2 begin the visions written as autobiographies with third-person reports. Thus they interlock biographical and autobiographical narratives.°3 A similar 
interlocking is apparent in that the vision of chapter 2 is placed in the context of the historical narratives. 

7. “Progressive Parallelism”. Most scholars recognize that the visions in the book parallel each other with later chapters progressively enlarging earlier chapters. Thus, chapter 2 is the least complex, while the visions in chapters 7, 8—9, 10-12 increase in 
complexity and detail. Though repeating the same general frame the revelation progresses within the series of visions. Baldwin describes this phenomenon as “progressive parallelism” and concludes that this is evidence “that the book must have been the work 


of one person, who planned the presentation of his theme with meticulous care.”®4 


Conclusion 


In sum, while the messages of the stories and visions are not identical, the relationship of the two sections of the book is more than merely one of literary combination or juxtaposition. 5 There is an organic development in which the stories prepare for the 
visions which makes it unlikely that the visions ever existed or were intended to exist without the historical sections. The narratives presuppose each other and the visions progressively parallel each other. Historical incidents are subtly selected and literary 
symmetry, chronological details, the two languages, and first- and third-person accounts integrate both halves. 

Daniel 7, by virtue of its symmetry, language, chronological details, and contents links chapters 1-12. The linguistic, thematic, and unique stylistic features testify to a single mind and a Semitic mental habit undisturbed by modern western standards of 
logic and literature. We agree with Baldwin that “the problem with composite authorship is that the book bears so little trace of the allegedly differing viewpoints. Asa literary work, it manifests unity of purpose and design.”°© 

As a symmetrical literary structure the book of Daniel consists of constituent parts, none of which are dispensable. Earlier we noted the inadequacy of arguments against the unity of Daniel. This negative assessment appears to be justified by the structural 
links observable throughout the book. These point compellingly to single authorship for the book of Daniel. 

It could be argued that an editor imposed this framework upon the book of Daniel as he assembled diverse materials into one volume. Though we cannot reject such a hypothesis out of hand, the peculiar and almost unconscious idiosyncrasies and stylistic 
features observed above tend to favor the notion that the book proceeded basically from one mind and pen. 

Yet a word needs to be added. Even if multiple authorship is rejected, there are several features of the book that indicate it was not written at a single sitting. Except for chapters 10—12 each chapter in the book could stand by itself. Some chapters have their 
own introduction and conclusion (for example, 7:1, 28). While most chapters read like memoirs, chapter 4 is clearly a confession of Nebuchadnezzar written in the form of an open letter which Daniel incorporated into his book.®” Most chapters are dated, 
enabling the reader to ascertain the year during which the events recorded occurred. Though 1:7 identifies Daniel with Belteshazzar, this is repeated in 2:26; 4:8—9, 19; 5:12, and 10:1. Such a repetition of his identification may indicate originally independent 
accounts. 

Daniel 1 begins with events dated to 605 B.C. but ends with a reference to Daniel’s ministry extending to the first year of Cyrus some 70 years later (vs. 21). This would indicate that chapter 1 might be a deliberate introduction written some time after the first 
year of Cyrus but before chapters 10—-12.°° Daniel 10:1 places Daniel’s last vision into the third year of Cyrus—in the year 536/535 B.C. Though the dates given may not indicate the time when the individual chapters were reduced to writing, it is not impossible 
to speculate that they may have been recorded (at least in note form) shortly after the date given. Daniel may have kept these as a collection of memoirs. 

The fact that Daniel uses Persian loanwords, particularly in the first half of the book, may further argue for the fact that the chapters were not written before (or at least were updated by) the time the Persian empire succeeded the Babylonian. At that period 
Daniel had resumed a high administrative post and was constantly in contact with his Persian colleagues. The dating of chapters 10—12 would place the last three chapters of the book some time after the first year of Cyrus, by which time chapters 1-9 may 
already have been collected. 

In sum, if we assume that Daniel, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, compiled the book now known by his name toward the end of his life, by drawing together extracts from his memoirs and other selected materials, we can most easily explain a number 
of literary, linguistic, and chronological features noted above. 

Our analysis of the structure of the book of Daniel has led us to conclude in favor of the book’s unity in which the constituent parts are all necessary to the structure as a whole. Given the argument for the unity of the book, we may further assume that this 
sixth century document presents a basically unified theology rather than a combination or juxtaposition of several contesting, if not contradictory, theologies.®? It is an examination of the theology of the book of Daniel to which we now turn. 


THEOLOGY AND PURPOSE 


Editorial synopsis. Overarching the narratives and visions is the prophet’s portrayal of God as the eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, righteous, merciful, and forgiving Sovereign. A global or international perspective characterizes Daniel’s description of 
the Deity. He is the God ofall nations as well as of Israel. He rules in the kingdoms of men. He not only reveals the future, but also intervenes in history. He permits nothing to frustrate His purpose and ultimate goal. 
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Angels are prominent. Depicted as “holy ones,” “the watchers” of human activity, they compose the celestial throng who attend the Ancient of Days in the heavenly judgment. Sometimes they are sent to protect and to deliver God’s servants. They appear 
most strikingly in the book as interpreters of the visions. One is designated by name. 

Human frailty (dependence on God for existence) is contrasted with human pride and arrogance that at times boasts of its self-sufficiency until humbled by divine decree. The experiences of Daniel and his companions foreshadow the prophesied experience 
of the saints. They are equally threatened with suffering, distinguished by their loyalty, and ultimately delivered. Daniel’s name (“God is my judge”) is a constant reminder of human accountability. There will be a day when the books will be opened and sen- 
tence passed; those found written in the book of life will be delivered. 

In contrast to pagan circular conceptions Daniel presents a linear view of history. This horizontal axis is expressed in the chronology of the book and extends from the prophet’s day through successive historical kingdoms until the establishment of the eter- 
nal kingdom of God on earth. God has determined the course of the future, but not the fate of the individual. Man is free to serve or to reject the divine will within the course of events determined by God. A vertical or spatial axis of history is also prominent in 
the book. There is a definite link between the two planes of heaven and earth. Activities and events on either plane relate to and affect the other. The connection between heaven and earth is close; God is in full control. 

A variety of eschatological themes are touched upon. The role of the Messiah in bringing about the end of sin and the establishment of everlasting righteousness, the apocalyptic woes of the end of the age, and the resurrection and final deliverance of God’s 
people. Repeatedly the prophet returns to the themes of judgment and the establishment of the kingdom of God on the earth, the eternal possession of the saints. 

The book of Daniel presents the sweep of history from the divine perspective. Its message is one of certainty. In spite of all appearances to the contrary humankind is not left to the buffeting forces of human greed and ambition or to mere chance. God is in 
control of life today. He rules in the kingdoms of men to bring His purposes to fruition. The omnipotent and omniscient God is working out His wise design and will deliver His people who have put their trust in Him. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
II. Daniel’s Depiction of God 
Ill. Function of Angels 
IV. Nature of Man 
V. Dimensions of History 
VI. Eschatology in Daniel 
VII. Purpose of the Book of Daniel 


Introduction 


At the very outset we ought to recognize that Daniel never embarked on writing a systematically arranged theology which later readers could use as a compendium for doctrine. In this respect the book of Daniel is like the other canonical writings. Yet the 


book itself beckons the reader to discover in its pages the God of Daniel and His relationships to the world. Here is a richness and variety of conceptions which few biblical books offer. 


Daniel’s Depiction of God 


The God of Daniel is first and foremost supreme in His endless existence, unfathomable wisdom and limitless power.’ The hymnic affirmations, often in poetic meter, offer some of the most exalted ideas about God. The statement of praise by Nebuchadnez- 
zar is classic who, upon the return of his mental faculties, “blessed the Most High, and praised and honored him who lives for ever; for his dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom endures from generation to generation; all the inhabitants of the 
earth are accounted as nothing; and he does according to his will in the host of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can stay his hand or say to him, ‘What doest thou?’ ” (4:34—-35). 

God’s supremacy is rooted in the fact that He alone lives forever (cf. 4:34; 6:26), that His dominion is endless (2:44; 4:3; 6:26; 7:9), and that He is accountable neither to the powers in heaven nor peoples on earth. Indeed, the inhabitants of the earth count as 
nothing before His majesty. God’s magnificence is revealed by the names attributed to Him in this book. 

Appellations used by Israelites and foreigners include the following: “God of heaven” (2:18—19, 37, 44), “King of heaven” (4:37), “Heaven” (4:26), “Most High” (4:17, 25; 7:25), “Most High God” (3:26; 4:2; 5:18, 21), “God of gods and Lord of kings” (2:47), “God 
of gods” (11:36), “living God” (6:20), “God of my fathers” (2:23), “Yahweh” (9:2, 4, 13-14, 20), “Lord” (1:2; 9:3, 7, 8, 19, etc.), “Prince of the host” (8:11), and “Ancient of Days” (7:9, 13). 

For Daniel, as for Isaiah and Jeremiah, there is but one true God whose dwelling place is in heaven. False gods and their worship are mere vanity (2:18, 37). Nebuchadnezzar’s arrogant defiance expressed in the words, “who is the god that will deliver you out 
of my hands?” only heightens the contrast between the earthly potentate and the divine Lord when the Babylonian king finally is forced to bow in homage to the God of all nations (3:15, 29). 

Divine sovereignty is further demonstrated by the unparalleled wisdom of God. To the God of heaven “belong wisdom and might.... he gives wisdom to the wise and knowledge to those who have understanding; he reveals deep and mysterious things; he 
knows what is in the darkness, and the light dwells with him.” (2:20—22; cf. vs. 47; Isa 45:1-7). The most learned and wise men of the realm acknowledge their limitations when Nebuchadnezzar asks them to reproduce his dream. No man on earth can recall the 
monarch’s dream and give its interpretation (cf. 4:18). “The thing that the king asks is difficult, and none can show it to the king except the gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh” (2:11, emphasis supplied). 

The Source of wisdom reveals mysteries and knows “what will be in the latter days” (2:28—29, 45). Divine knowledge is further displayed in Daniel’s derived ability to recall the royal dream and present its meaning (2:30; cf. 5:11). Daniel can only interpret the 
vision of chapter 4 and the handwriting of chapter 5 because of the “spirit of the holy gods” (4:18; 5:11-12). Likewise, in the visions beginning with chapter 7, it is God who makes known what shall be hereafter and befall the “people in the latter days” (cf. 8:17, 
19; 10:14; 12:9). 

The eternal and wise Majesty of heaven also possesses unequaled power. He to whom all “might” belongs does as He wishes with the inhabitants of heaven and earth (2:20; 4:35). God’s freedom to act is recognized by Daniel and his colleagues (3:17—18; 4:27). 
The Eternal sets predetermined limits to the tenure of world empires and checks their exercise and scope of power. It is the God of heaven who changes “times and seasons” and “removes kings and sets up kings” (2:21). 

All kingship, greatness, majesty, power, and glory is derived from the Most High (2:37; 4:25; 5:18). Earthly monarchs, good or bad, pagan or Israelite, exercise their kingship solely by divine grace and not merely by “legal right” or conquest (1:2; 4:36; 5:28; 
7:6; 9:1). Even the “one like a son of man” receives his “dominion and glory and kingdom,” as do the “people of the saints of the Most High,” from the Ancient of Days (7:13-14, 27). 

Therefore, God may number the days of the potentate whose reign has been found wanting, bring it to an end, and grant it to another (5:26-28). He is able to abase the proud (4:37) until all living “know that the Most High rules the kingdom of men, and 
gives it to whom he will, and sets over it the lowliest of men” (4:17). These theological concepts are but a demonstration of the truthfulness and application of Israelite wisdom in reference to the exaltation and humiliation of kings (cf. Job 34:16—30; 36:5—-14; 
Prov 16:12). 

All kings and empires are accountable to God. God means what He says, and willful disobedience results in dire consequences for Israelites or pagans, individuals or nations. It was Israel’s deliberate rebellion and disobedience to Yahweh’s law given through 
Moses and passed on in the instructions of the prophets which brought about the demise of Jerusalem (9:9—13). Ultimately, no individual or kingdom escapes the divine judgment (4:5; 7:9-14; 12:1-2). 

God not only knows but also acts. He who determines history also intervenes in history. The experiences of both Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar (chaps. 4 and 5) disclose that the God of Daniel both reveals His plan and carries it out in a most dramatic fash- 
ion. This is also communicated by the juxtaposition of chapters 8 and 9-12. 

The vision of chapter 8 (given in the third year of Babylon’s last king) designates Medo-Persia as the next empire (8:20). Such a revelation would have assured the seer of the future fulfillment of the prophecies of chapters 9 and 10-12 which were given some 
years later after Darius the Mede and Cyrus had succeeded Belshazzar. The fact that God not only reveals but also intervenes is significant in that it challenges the idea held by some that the God of “apocalyptic” is wholly remote and transcendent.” We must not 
overlook this aspect of divine intervention when focusing on divine foreknowledge and determination of history, a subject to which we will return.? 

Some assign the prayer of chapter 9 to a different author because they think its theology differs from the rest of the book—a somewhat arbitrary procedure. But if the account is accepted at face value, it depicts Daniel remembering God’s mighty acts of 
deliverance from Egypt and pleading for another mighty saving intervention on behalf of the chosen people (9:14—16).4 Yahweh’s saving acts for Israel are not merely events of a distant past. The future deliverances of the saints by the Ancient of Days and 
Michael are guaranteed by the testimony of both Nebuchadnezzar and Darius that the living God delivers, rescues, and works signs and wonders (7:21—22, 27; 12:1-2; 3:29; 6:26-27). The very promise of the resurrection is an additional display of God’s rulership 
and power to save. 

Daniel further depicts his God as righteous, merciful, and forgiving. The Most High decreed that seven times should pass over Nebuchadnezzar until he knew that the “Most High rules the kingdom of men, and gives to it whom he will.” But the prophet 
pleads with the king to break off his sins so that there might “perhaps be a lengthening” of the monarch’s tranquility (4:25, 27). The call to repentance was ignored, but “Heaven’s” foreknowledge stood confirmed and vindicated. 

It is the mercy and forgiveness of the covenant-keeping Yahweh that Daniel regards as the only basis on which to plead the case of sinful Israel (9:4—19). The prayer recalls Yahweh’s gracious dealings with Israel in the past and draws attention to the fact that 
God’s prior grace deserves a response of obedient trust. 

Although earthly empires might follow each other in succession, the God of heaven will ensure the establishment of His eternal dominion in the end. His kingdom shall never be destroyed and never pass to another people except His own (2:44; 6:26; 7:18). 
Such assurances must have been particularly significant when the divine Lordship appeared to be obscured by Israel’s defeat, calamity, captivity, persecution, cruel mockery, and doubt. 

Yet Daniel’s predictions did not exactly promise peace and prosperity. The saints would be persecuted, brutally worn out, and finally go through a time of unprecedented trouble (7:21, 25; 8:10, 24; 11:33; 12:1). Was Nebuchadnezzar’s repeated sacking of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple evidence that Israel’s God had been proved too small or had abandoned His people? 

Daniel’s response is at once realistic and encouraging. He does not deny the unjust persecution or even death of the pious. The prophet simply bids his readers to discern behind and beyond his images and visions the evidences of God’s presence. At the time 
of writing the seer’s view is opened to behold heavenly emissaries locked in cosmic combat on behalf of God’s people (chapter 10). The Almighty refuses to impose His will directly upon emperors, nevertheless He is in control of history. 

Deliverance in the past attests ultimate salvation in the future. Although the resurrection is primarily a demonstration of divine sovereignty it is also a defense of God’s goodness and power. It assures the pious that present or future ignominy, injustice, or 
even death cannot eclipse the divine goal for them. In the end the “saints of the Most High shall receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, for ever and ever” (7:18). 

In brief, Daniel teaches that the true God is an eternal, wise, powerful, righteous, merciful, and forgiving heavenly Sovereign. Daniel’s God rules Israel. Yea more, He rules the nations of the world. It is this broader, international, global perspective that 
dominates the book. The God of heaven who controls all history and determines the future is also the covenant-keeping God known to all Israelites. In majesty unrivaled and surrounded by a heavenly host He intervenes in history and permits nothing to frus- 


trate His purpose and ultimate goal. 


Function of Angels 


In the book of Daniel the “word of the Lord” is never given directly as is the case in classical prophecy. This is one of the reasons why students of Daniel sometimes hesitate to denote the writer of the book as a prophet. Instead, God generally uses intermedi- 
aries. While Daniel himself interprets the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, spiritual agencies act as interpreters in chapters 7—12. Most often the interpreting angel in the book of Daniel is Gabriel. (The angelus interpres is also found in other non-bibli- 
cal documents classified as “apocalyptic”). It is this use of intermediaries which has led students of literature like Daniel to speak of the transcendent and remote God in “apocalyptic.” 

In the judgment scene of chapter 7 the “Ancient of Days” is surrounded by an innumerable throne of celestial beings (7:10). Similar heavenly councils are gathered around God in 1 Kings 22:19 and Job 2:1. The activity of angels in the OT is probably most 
prominent in Daniel. An angel protects Daniel in the lions’ den (6:22) and, in the mind of Nebuchadnezzar, the one “like a son of the gods” is an angel sent by God to deliver His servants from the fiery furnace (3:25, 28). “A watcher, a holy one,” descends from 
heaven in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and reveals the king’s immediate future (4:13). Sentence is passed upon the same king by “the decree of the watchers, the decision by the word of the holy ones” (4:17). 

A heavenly bystander interprets the dream of chapter 7 (7:16). Gabriel explicates the vision of chapter 8, comes to offer wisdom and understanding of the vision in chapter 9, and explains what will happen to Daniel's people in the future (8:16; 10:14). Daniel 
overhears two celestial beings conversing in 8:13—14 and beholdsa brilliantly shining appearance ofa “man clothed in linen” (10:5-9). 

The seer is informed that Michael (“one of the chief princes”) and another heavenly being (probably Gabriel) are involved in a controversy with presumably angelic princes of Persia and Greece (10:13—21; 12:1). Here Daniel is afforded a glimpse of a celestial 


combat between powers of light and powers of darkness, a combat which has its counterpart in the historical struggles on earth.5 The book is exceptional in assigning specific significance to particular angels. 


Nature of Man 


Daniel’s vision of God and His heavenly retinue helps the prophet to recognize the limitations and values of all men. From Nebuchadnezzar comes the acknowledgement that before the Eternal “all the inhabitants of the earth are accounted as 
nothing” (4:35). Daniel reminds Belshazzar that his very breath is in God’s charge, and all his ways are in His hands (5:23). The march of monarchs and empires across the pages of this book are a constant reminder of human frailty. 

Yet Nebuchadnezzar refuses to admit his humanity and boasts, “Who is the god that will deliver you out of my hands?” (3:15). Surveying his own handiwork the king brags, “Is not this great Babylon, which I have built by my mighty power as a royal resi- 
dence and for the glory of my majesty?” (4:30, emphasis supplied; cf. 5:20). Belshazzar’s violation of the sacred temple vessels was the signal that this drunken profligate had lifted himself up “against the Lord of heaven” (5:22—23). 

The arrogance of men knows no limits and even aspires to equal the “Prince of the host” (8:11). Before God’s final intervention Daniel predicts that an earthly king will do as he chooses and will “exalt himself and magnify himself above every god, and shall 
speak astonishing things against the God of gods” (11:36). 

The tragedy of it all is that man sins in spite of his better knowledge. Belshazzar should have known better than to repeat Nebuchadnezzar’s mistakes (5:22). Israel rebelled against the God who keeps “covenant and steadfast love with those who love him and 
keep his commandments” (9:4). Israel’s sin is so despicable that it is likened to treachery (9:7). Daniel’s confession is an apt commentary on the human heart when it turns from God: “We have sinned and done wrong and acted wickedly and rebelled, turning 
aside from thy commandments and ordinances; we have not listened to thy servants the prophets, who spoke in thy name, ... To thee, O Lord, belongs righteousness, but to us confusion of face, as at this day, ... To the Lord our God belong mercy and forgive- 
ness; ... all this calamity has come upon us, yet we have not entreated the favor of the Lord our God, turning from our iniquities and giving heed to thy truth” (9:5—13). 

No one, however, will escape responsibility. Privileges entail responsibilities, and responses determine rewards. Nebuchadnezzar was restored to his realm by virtue of his repentance. The hope of Israel’s restoration likewise rested upon repentance and 
change. Sentence is passed upon the two Babylonian monarchs, and Israel’s present calamity is but a confirmation of the words God had spoken against them and their rulers (9:12). 

Both halves of the book testify to the demise of nations considered unfit to govern by the Lord of lords. The privileges of “kingship and greatness and glory and majesty” had been granted so that earthly potentates thus favored might “practice righteous- 
ness” and show “mercy to the oppressed” (5:18; 4:27). Yahweh had bestowed signal privileges upon Israel in order that they might be His witnesses and declare His praise (9:15, 19; cf. Isa 43:12, 21). 

The book of Daniel is a constant reminder of the reality of judgment. The name of its author probably signifies, “God is my judge.” The fact that Daniel’s God is the ultimate Sovereign on whom man’s life and strength depends is ample reason for human 
accountability (5:23). There will be a day when books will be opened and sentences passed (7:9—14), and those found written in the book shall be delivered (12:1—2). 

Aremnant who take the divine favor seriously is also evident in the messages of this book. We read of Daniel, his colleagues, and an unnumbered host called “the saints [literally ‘holy ones’ of the Most High.” 

To Daniel and his friends loyalty to God is more important than life itself. They refuse to eat food offensive to their conscience or to bow before idols in whatever form. Their obedient trust is incredible. They state their loyalty and conviction that God is able 
to deliver them, but “if not, be it known to you, O king, that we will not serve your gods or worship the golden image which you have set up” (3:18). Their loyalty not only testifies to their commitment but also leads to their deliverance (3:28; 6:22). 

The experience of Daniel and his contemporaries foreshadows the experience of the saints mentioned later in the book. They are equally threatened with suffering, distinguished by their loyalty, and ultimately delivered. The saints are God’s special people 
on earth who suffer intense persecution for a designated period of time. Through a judicial verdict ultimately they receive God’s kingdom and eternal life (7:18, 21-22, 27). 

Hasel concludes that the “saints of the Most High” in “Dn 7 are to be identified with God’s faithful followers who constitute His remnant people, who are His chosen ones, set apart from the rest of the nations, persecuted by the power opposing God, but keep- 
ing the covenant faith and maintaining their trust and confidence in God from whom they finally receive an everlasting kingdom.”° Hence, in the book of Daniel God does not give up on man. What He intended at Creation is fulfilled at the eschaton, that is, the 


end of the age (Gen 1:26; Dan 7:27). 


Dimensions of History 


In Daniel both celestial and human perspectives meet in the context of history. While God stands above and in control of history, he also intervenes in history, the theater of human events. Indeed, it was supernatural intervention in the affairs of Israel that 


freed it from the bondage of polytheistic circular conceptions of reality and gave it a unique sense of linear history moving from a clear beginning to an equally distinct goal.” 


The Place of Israel and the Gentiles 


Prior to Daniel biblical writers had already delineated God’s activity in history as an outworking of His salvation. However, within the salvation-historical scheme there appeared to be little room for those outside Israel. While Genesis 12:1—3 has a place for 
the nations, the covenants (with the patriarchs, the nation, and King David) focus primarily on the chosen people. Classical prophecy concentrates on Israel, Jerusalem, and the Promised Land. Occasionally it mentions foreign nations in a salvific context (such 
as Isa 2:2—4 and its parallel in Micah 4:1—4; Isa 42:4; 49:6; 56:3-7). 

Most oracles, however, are against the foreigners (for example, Isa 13-23; Jer 46-51; Ezek 25-32; Joel 3; Amos 1-2). Even in the prophets of the exile, non-Israelite people still figure somewhat peripherally in oracles or visions of eschatological battle. 
Emphasis is placed upon Israel and its return as a fulfillment of the divine promises to the nation. Such promises were given in the context of the Deuteronomic interpretation of history which was based on national faithfulness to the covenant initiated by 
God’s grace. 

However, Daniel assumes a broader stance and applies the truths vital to his faith to all the nations. He takes a more comprehensive, universal view of history, similar to that of the early chapters of Genesis. His wider perspective includes the completion of 
God’s purpose for the world in which all peoples on earth would be blessed through Abraham (Gen 12:3). 

While Daniel has not forgotten Jerusalem or the “glorious land” (1:1-3; 9:2—27; 8:9; 11:16), his vision expands and catches a view of history as a whole. Living in a foreign land, perhaps, it was easier for him to perceive the place of alien empires in the overall 
historical scheme within which God’s eternal purpose is carried out. There are hints of this in the prophets, but only in Daniel is it stated as explicitly as in the later NT.® 

With the fall of Jerusalem and Judah, Israel’s history would never be the same. From now on Israel’s history was “bound up with that of the great world empires.... If any sense was to be made of the world-scene, a more comprehensive coverage was needed, 


” 


in which other great nations were not only included but also played a major role.”? The interpretation of history based on national faithfulness now had to be extended. Prophetic locutions like “that day,” “earthquakes,” “darkness of sun and moon,” “famine,” 
and “silence”—so familiar to Israelite ears—had to give way to new eschatological idioms. 

Daniel also sees human history from the divine standpoint. It is his summary of world history from the divine perspective that further accents a measure of discontinuity between Daniel and classical prophecy generally. 

Since our author lived and wrote during the time of the exile, he began his history with the Babylonian captivity, presupposing the pre-exilic period. This is evident from his prayer in chapter 9 in which he alludes to the exodus, the covenant at Sinai, and 
the age of kings and prophets. Beginning with the sixth century the writer’s understanding of history broadens and he takes into account not only the faith of Israel but also that of the kingdoms of the world within God’s purpose. Finally, history culminates 


with the eternal eschatological kingdom.*° 


Horizontal Axis of History 
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History, however, assumes two dimensions. It has both a horizontal and a vertical axis. The horizontal axis is expressed in the chronology of the book. Dates, the “four-empire scheme,” “weeks of years” (9:24—27), locutions like “after you” (2:29), “after 
[this]” (7:6, 7; 9:26), “another” (7:3, 5-6, 24), “different” (7:3, 7, 19), “appointed time” (8:19; 11:27, 35), “time of the end” (8:17; 9:26; 10:14; 11:40; 12:4, 9, 13), “latter days” (2:28; 8:23; 10:14), “ges” (literally “end,” but variously translated in 11:6, 13, 27, 35, 40, 45; 
12:4, 6, 9, 13), and the progressive march of kings and kingdoms in chapter 11 all convey a sense of temporal succession. God’s kingdom is chronologically still future and as yet does not govern the present world. 

The schematization of history (the dividing of the world into successive periods moving toward a final age of stability) may be described as a theology of history. The schema of four empires is a new idiom not used by the prophets. Scholars have suggested 
that it was borrowed from a variety of sources including Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman origins."' But problems of date and content call any direct source into question. However, a common Ancient Near Eastern prototype with “a schema of successive 
kingdoms, dynasties, or empires, is probable.”’” J. Barr comments: 

“The idea of the division of the world’s existence into periods is a common one. But in conformity with the Israelite’s interest in history, the periods are not succeeding legendary conditions of humanity (Hesiod) or successive cosmological states of created 
things (Iranian religion); they are historical periods of imperial domination. Daniel does not have ‘four world-periods’; he does not imagine that history begins with Nebuchadnezzar. The series begins from the exile of the Jews and leads to the kingdom of their 
God.... The scheme is not cyclic, for the divine kingdom does not pass away.” 

The dreams and visions of Daniel span the time from the exile to the final and ultimate establishment of God’s kingdom when the resurrection has robbed death of its prey and the saints receive dominion for ever and ever. Sound exegesis and historical 


analysis will respect these biblical details and do justice to this full historical sweep taking us down to no less than the full establishment of the kingdom of God."4 


“Determinism” and History 


Since all history was divinely outlined—a biblical stance repulsive to the modern empirical mood—the future is of necessity (in a certain sense) predetermined. Thus, according to the prophecy of the ram and the he-goat (chapter 8, given during the last 
years of Babylonian supremacy about 548/547 B.C.) the clearly identified powers of Medo-Persia and Greece are said to succeed Babylon and precede the activity of the little horn (8:20—21). The period spanned by Medo-Persia and the lifetime of Alexander the 
Great covers at least two hundred years beyond Daniel’s death. 

According to chapter 8 this period was as inevitable as the year-weeks announced in 9:24—27."5 Just as short-lived beasts designate long-existing empires, so short time periods interspersed within the context of these beasts by necessity also designate exten- 
sive time spans. This Danielic schematization of history (present in other apocalyptic writings as well) has led scholars to speak of “determinism” in apocalyptic literature." 

Though prophets and writers of wisdom literature were not unaware of set times in human life (Eccl 3:1—8, 17; 8:6), “determinism is a far more definite factor in the theology of the book [of Daniel] than elsewhere in the O.T.”’7 Accordingly, all things work 
out in harmony with the plan already determined. Fulfillment of parts of a prediction guarantees fulfillment of the remainder of the prophecy. The reader can place himself in the march of world history."® The idea of “determinism” is evident in both halves of 
the book (4:17, 25; 2; 7-12). 

D. S. Russell correctly observes, “A consideration of the determinism of history leads into another closely related subject, that of the relationship between human freedom and divine control.”’? In the book of Daniel, “determinism” obviously is not equiva- 
lent to fatalism. There is no place for repentance in the context of fatalism, yet this is what Nebuchadnezzar is called upon to do (4:27). Similarly, the prophecy of the year-weeks is preceded by a prayer of confession and repentance. 

In the book of Daniel the two ideas of divine “determinism” and human freedom co-exist and need not be seen as contradictory concepts. Biblical religion should not be placed into the straight-jacket of philosophical logic.*° Possibly terms like “divine inten- 
tionality” and “foresight” convey more adequately the concepts in the message of Daniel. 

There is no psychological predetermination of the individual. Rather, there is a divine intention and foresight of future events. The idea of “determinism” evidenced in the prophecies of this book in no way eliminates the relevance of human decision.”! We 
agree with Collins that: 

“While it is true that no human decision could change the course of events, the fate of the individual was not predetermined. In Daniel, it is possible to either hold fast to the covenant or to betray it, and the people can be led to justice. The wise can be tested 
by God, and the testing implies that they are free to decide. In short, only the course of the universe and of events is predetermined. These form a framework within which the individual must take his stand.””? 

Daniel sees no problem in or contradiction between God’s activity in history and human freedom. His foreordained will does not override human freedom. The individual is free to make decisions. But any decision is made in the context of the inevitable 
unfolding of events. Men may choose to serve the divine will within the course of events determined by the divine Sovereign. 

By hindsight Nebuchadnezzar acknowledges the foresight of the Most High in respect to his own life. Similarly, later readers must confess that prophetic elements already fulfilled corroborate the prescience of the Almighty. It is man’s privilege to cooper- 
ate and serve but not to arrogate to himself the right to determine what should or should not be God’s plan and purpose. The book of Daniel informs its readers that God alone determines the ultimate course of history. 


Vertical (Spatial) Axis of History 


Already we have alluded to the fact that in the theology of Daniel history has both a horizontal and a vertical dimension. While the former expresses itself on a chronological axis, the latter is seen on a spatial axis. The vertical axis of history concentrates on 
the present spatial contrast between heaven and earth, angels, and humans. Daniel possesses the ability—so characteristic of the ancients but rare in modern man—to perceive history not merely as conditioned by material and economic forces. Rather, he 
detects in and through the processes of cause and effect a counterplay of celestial and human forces. 

Thus, in chapter 10 the controversy of Michael and Gabriel with princes of Persia and Greece are a counterpart of the experiences of God’s people with the dominant contemporary powers on earth. The archetypal contest in heaven assures Daniel and his 
contemporaries that God and celestial beings are vitally interested in their present vicissitudes. The intervention of heavenly powers is not merely limited to the end of the age! 

Behind the struggles on earth Daniel perceives a conflict transpiring on a cosmic level in heaven. We agree with Gammie that the book of Daniel “teaches not only that there are the dual planes, heaven and earth, but that the events on one plane may affect 
significantly what takes place on the other.””3 

The spatial axis of history also is evident in 7:9—14. The seer’s glance shifts from the wind-tossed sea and earth’s turmoil described in the previous verses to the orderliness and calm dignity of the celestial sphere where the Ancient of Days presides in judg- 
ment. Similarly, the language of 8:9—12 and 11:36—39 conveys both horizontal and spatial dimension. The spatial contrast is evidenced in the little horn’s horizontal territorital expansion. Its vertical thrust is seen in its activity against the “host of heaven” and 
“the Prince of the host.”*4 The nefarious horn causes some of the host and some of the stars to fall to earth; it removes the tamid (“daily”) and casts down the place of the sanctuary of the Prince. 

Daniel 11:36 states that this same tyrant would “exalt himself and magnify himself above every god, and shall speak astonishing things against the God of gods.” The phraseology in both passages is strongly reminiscent of the arrogant and blasphemous 
claims of the Lucifer figure described in Isaiah 14:13—14.*5 Scholars have recognized correctly that within this context of spatial dualism the conflict of the little horn cannot be limited to a horizontal expansion. 

While these passages describe religious and political struggles, the little horn of chapter 8 and the king of chapter 11 rise up against heaven itself.”° In these verses the “place of His sanctuary” can hardly be restricted to the earthly temple but must extend 
beyond to the heavenly sanctuary. The idea of a heavenly sanctuary as a counterpart of the earthly temple is found in both the ancient Near East and the OT. It is in such a heavenly sanctuary/temple that God resides and from which His actions emanate. 
Though cosmographically distinct, the functions of both heavenly and earthly sanctuaries are conceptionally inseparable in the OT.*” 


Eschatology in Daniel 


The book of Daniel also contains a temporal dualism, that is to say, a contrast between “this age” and the “age to come.””® Eschatology (the doctrine of final events), more narrowly defined, is particularly interested in the “age to come.” It is to the second 
aspect of this contrast that we now turn. 


Nature of the Eschatological Kingdom 


The fact that the visions of chapters 2, 7, 10-12 all end with the eschatological kingdom (2:44; 7:27; 12:2) assures the reader that neither historical nor existential circumstances will cut God’s purpose short. While it is clear that Daniel has no doubt about the 
establishment of the final kingdom, it is difficult to define precisely the nature of this kingdom. Is it a national, restored, worldwide Israelite kingdom displacing the heathen nations but continuing history as such?”? Or is it a heavenly, transcendent kingdom 
which breaks into the world and ends history itself?2° 

Frequently, decisions in this matter are attempted from the perspective of later, non-biblical apocalyptic literature as a whole, rather than from the book of Daniel. Such a procedure, however, only adds problems, because it introduces somewhat alien crite- 
ria. Unfortunately, the lack of detailed information in the book of Daniel prevents a simple settlement of this issue. Collins is right when he says that “the book of Daniel cannot be said to exclude either of these interpretations definitely.... Daniel simply does 
not present a fully developed systematic doctrine of eschatology.”3" 

It seems that Daniel allows for both interpretations.>* In chapter 7 the “kingdom and the dominion and the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole heaven” (vs. 27), were given to the “one like a son of man” (vs. 14). They are also granted (presumably by 
the “man-like being”) to the “saints of the Most High” so that the latter “possess the kingdom for ever, for ever and ever” (vs. 18). Except for the fact that kingship originated with the Ancient of Days in heaven, and therefore is of heavenly origin, no cataclysmic 
changes in heaven and/or earth are listed in the chapter in connection with the assumption of dominion by the saints. This conveys the impression that the main thrust of chapter 7 describes a national kingdom. 

The reference to the resurrection in 12:1—2 presupposes at least some divine intervention which raises the dead from their slumber in the grave. As in chapter 7 a judgment precedes the reception of the kingdom, so in chapter 12 a judgment precedes the 
resurrection at which a select group of people are endowed with the life of the “age to come.” In chapter 12, however, nothing is said about dominion or kingship. We read only that those who turn many to righteousness shall shine “like the stars for ever and 
ever.” Because of the prominent place of the resurrection in chapter 12 scholars have tended to argue that this chapter illustrates the transcendent kingdom. 

Unfortunately, scholars often overlook the message of chapter 2 in which the eschatological kingdom is described in both national and transcendent terms. On the one hand the statement that the “God of heaven will set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed [literally, forever it shall not be destroyed], nor shall its sovereignty be left to another people.... and it shall stand for ever” (2:44) echoes the thought of 7:18, 27. 

On the other hand, 2:34—35, 44b depicts the setting up of the kingdom in terms of a stone “cut out by no human hand.” It strikes the image, breaks all prior kingdoms into pieces, brings them to an end, and becomes a “great mountain” filling the “whole 
earth.” Obviously, catastrophic events are alluded to in these verses.34 

It becomes apparent, then, that the nature of the Danielic eschatological kingdom, though nowhere systematically outlined, defies the crass alternatives occasionally presented by the secondary literature. The book seems to present a final kingdom, which, 
after a general judgment, originates with the Ancient of Days in heaven and is granted (probably through the “one like a son of man”) to the saints. All other earthly kingdoms have been supernaturally destroyed before the eschatological kingdom is established 


after the apocalyptic woes at the turning point of the ages. The saints, incorporating those supernaturally raised from the grave to everlasting life, will then exercise their kingship and dominion for ever and ever. 


Eschatological Themes 


In the book of Daniel passages which focus on the end are surprisingly few and limited mainly to chapters 2, 7, 9, and 10~12. Eschatological themes which occur in these chapters include: (1) the idea of an end of sin and the establishment of everlasting right- 
eousness; (2) the role of Messiah, the coming of “one like a son of man,” and the Michael figure; (3) the concept of judgment; (4) apocalyptic woes, deliverance, and the resurrection; and (5) the end of the age and the eschatological kingdom. 

Doukhan, in a discussion of the “Seventy Weeks of Daniel 9,”34 comments that this passage is “imbued with eschatology.”35 He maintains that the idea of the end of the age (the eschaton) is indicated explicitly by the content of vss. 26-27, particularly by 
locutions like “end” (qés and kalah), “cause ... to cease” (yaSbit) , and the several specific subdivisions of “weeks.” The same idea is also implicit in vs. 24, especially in the references to the “finish[ing]” of transgression and the “[sealing]” of the vision. The vision 
looks forward to an end of sin and transgression as well as the establishment of atonement and everlasting righteousness. 

Doukhan offers an interesting and helpful observation on the debated and unique use of “Messiah” in Daniel. First, he draws attention to the fact that in chapter 9 particularistic and universalistic dimensions are juxtaposed. For example, words used in 
Daniel’s prayer (vss. 3-19) ina definite sense, expressing a particularistic view (words such as “sin,” “iniquity,” “justice”), occur in verses 24-27 in an indefinite sense expressing a universalistic perspective. Hence, Doukhan concludes that: 

“In the light of what precedes and on account of its particularity, the term masiah does not mean a particular Messiah among others holding a certain mission, but he is indeed the Messiah par excellence. Consequently, it is not surprising that this Messiah has 
something to do with the rabbim [the “many”], a word which has a strong universalistic connotation. He is the Messiah of all the peoples.”3° 

Other prominent figures in the book of Daniel include the “one like a son of man” and “Michael.” The “man-like figure” of 7:13, 14 has given rise to a multiplicity of origin theories and interpretations which need not be canvassed here.*” This Danielic figure 
first appears “with the clouds of heaven,” then comes into the presence of the Ancient of Days and is presented before Him. The cloud imagery suggests the supernatural origin and nature of this figure (Ps 104:3; Isa 19:1). 

“Dominion and glory and kingdom” are given to the “one like a son of man” in order that all “peoples, nations, and languages should [worship] him.” The word here translated “worship” (p‘lah) in biblical Aramaic consistently designates religious service, 
“worship,” or “veneration” of either the God of Israel or pagan deities (3:12, 14, 17-18, 28; 6:16, 21; 7:14, 27; Ezra 7:24).3° The words which conclude 7:14 are reminiscent of the recurring doxologies evidenced in 4:3, 34; 6:26, which ascribe praise and eternal king- 
ship to the Most High God. If this doxology in 7:14 applies to the “man-like being,” an additional reason is provided for the translation of p‘lah with “worship.” 

Yet, the Danielic figure is not identical with the Ancient of Days. Although the former enjoys certain divine attributes, he also accepts a subordinate role to that of the Ancient of Days. Daniel 7 provides no hint that the “man-like being” participates in the 
judicial deliberation over which the Ancient of Days presides. Throughout the chapter it is the Ancient of Days who stands out as the towering figure, and it is from Him that the “one like a son of man” receives his kingship. 

The “one like ason of man” appears in the heavenly court as a transcendent being. He stands apart from the innumerable throne of celestial attendants by virtue of both his mission and time of appearance. He is also distinct from the saints. 

Although he resembles a human being and enjoys a certain solidarity with the saints (for example, he shares his kingship with them), he is not a terrestrial being. The theophanic setting of his arrival before the Ancient of Days in heaven, the language of 
royal audience and investiture are nowhere paralleled in the descriptions of the saints. According to chapter 7 he is exempt from the persecutions and vicissitudes of the saints. While he resembles a human being, he is distinct from the “saints of the Most High” 
who are human beings.3? 

Daniel 7 shrouds in mystery the activity of the “man-like being” prior to his appearance in verse 13. In the sense that he appears on the scene when history (symbolized by the preceding visionary elements) has run most of its course, this Danielic figure may 
be described as an eschatological being. In sum, the “one like a son of man” is an individual, eschatological being with messianic characteristics, distinct from the saints, yet maintaining an intimate relationship with them in the end time.*° 

Already we have touched on the Michael figure above and need not duplicate those details. In the three Danielic references to Michael (10:13, 21; 12:1) he is characterized as “prince” (Sar). The word may be used to designate “a notable official,” a cultic or mili- 
tary “leader,” or even a “commander” of an earthly or angelic army.*" 

Michael is no ordinary prince, for 10:13 calls him “one of the chief princes” and 12:1 designates him “the great prince.” Yet, Michael is not simply some powerful but detached leader of his people. He shows deep concern for the ultimate welfare of his people 
as he stands up (ha‘éméd ‘al) for the “sons of your people” (12:1). 

Just as Michael fought against the “prince of the kingdom of Persia” in the past (10:13, 21), he will be active once again in the future. It is Michael who will end the last unprecedented “time of trouble” for his people. Chapters 10 and 11 climaxes in 12:1-3. 
Daniel 11:45~-12:2 is a profile of the “time of the end” which ushers in the end of the age (the eschaton). God’s people are rescued and their enemies destroyed because Michael intervenes during this tumultuous period. 

Daniel 12:1-3 also ascribes a judicial role to Michael. This may be deduced from the reference to “the book” and the following partial resurrection (vss. 1-2). Nickelsburg correctly concludes that “Michael’s defence of Israel is not only military, but also judi- 
cial. The war he wages has the character of judgment.”4? Only those are delivered who are inscribed in “the book,” that is, those found in the register of citizens of the New Israel. 

In short, Michael is a celestial being who has defended and led Israel in the past and will do so again at the eschaton. He takes a vital interest in his people’s welfare, particularly when their lot is most hazardous. Michael’s intervention, whether military, judi- 
cial, or both, results in the destruction of the enemy and the rescue and resurrection of God’s people. Thus, the saints are assured of vindication and restoration to a new community. Parallels between chapter 7 and chapters 10—12 suggest significant similarities 
between both Michael and the “man-like being” of chapter 7.43 Although the writer of Daniel does not specifically link these two figures, their substantial affinities suggest similar identity.44 

The theme of judgment is prominent throughout the book of Daniel. The very name “Daniel” (“God is my judge”) conveys the message that God judges. In the historical chapters Daniel and his colleagues are severely tested and found to be absolutely loyal 
to God. In a similar manner the persecuted saints in the visions feature in the judgment and receive eternal kingship and life because of their total commitment to the Lord. The story of Belshazzar who is adjudged wanting and deserving of death is akin to the 
fate of the future arrogant villain of chapters 7 and 11 whose blasphemy leads to his loss of dominion and ultimate destruction. 

The kingdom of the “age to come” in chapters 7 and 10-12 is preceded by a judgment. ‘5 Collins rightly speaks of the “explicitly judicial character of the eschatological scene in chapter 7.” Nickelsburg adds that “although the description in 12:1—3 is terse, the 
pictorial character of the language justifies calling these verses a ‘description of a judgment scene.’ ”4° 

In chapter 7 the prophet, having observed earth’s turmoil, focuses upon the activities of the fourth beast. His attention centers particularly on the little horn which not only blasphemes God but persecutes His people “for a time, two times, and half a time.” 
Presently, the seer’s gaze shifts heavenward and comes to rest upon the Ancient of Days who presides over a judgment session of the “divine council.”47 Associated with the Ancient of Days is an innumerable throng of heavenly attendants. The heavenly assize 
convenes after the “time, two times, and half a time” (vs. 25) has transpired and before the kingdom of the “age [to come]” is established. 

Books are opened before the tribunal. While these records are not identified, it appears from the general use of such (heavenly) books in the OT that they concern and focus upon God’s people.*® In the parallel passage of 12:1 the reference to “every one 
whose name shall be found written in the book” indicates a judicial setting, and the saints are clearly in view.*9 However, 12:1 not only complements but also supplements chapter 7. While chapter 7 distinguishes between the saints and their enemies, 12:1 adds 
the fact that an actual division will occur between the righteous and wicked among God’s people. Michael delivers only the godly remnant whose names are recorded in “the book.” 

In chapter 12, as in chapter 7, judgment is the prelude to the reconstitution of a new community which will enjoy the life and privileges of the “age to come.” Similarly, the eschatological oracle of Isaiah 4:2—6 depicts the purified remnant in Zion of the end 
time as those who “[have] been recorded for life.” Wildberger, writing about the concept of “books” in the Bible, comments, “Israel, therefore, is acquainted with the notion of a heavenly book in which Yahweh registers or causes to be registered the names of all 


the righteous who are to remain alive.”5° 


The idea that Yahweh enters into judgment with his elect covenant people is ancient and occurs frequently in the OT. Hence, the use of books in 7:10 to indicate that God’s people also come into judicial consideration 
should come as no surprise.*” 

Neither the saints nor the little horn (or the beast powers) is clearly named as those scrutinized in the judgment of chapter 7. However, the emphasis on recompense—either loss or reception of dominion and kingship (vss. 11-12, 22, 26-27) testifies that a 
judgment concerning both parties prior to the eschaton has occurred and a verdict has been passed.*” The rewards presumably are concomitant with conduct, for divine justice would be under severe strain if God were to force some arbitrary reward on man. 

In summary, the book of Daniel turns repeatedly to the theme of judgment of both the righteous and the wicked in both the historical and prophetic chapters. Actions reveal attitudes and loyalties. On one hand the insolent tyrant’s blasphemy, language 
akin to the “Lucifer” figure of Isaiah 14 (cf. 7:25; 8:10-12, 25; 11:36—39), and persecution of God’s people makes him worthy of the fate of the Isaianic figure.53 On the other hand patient suffering and severely tried loyalty in response to God’s grace reveals that 
the saints are worthy ofa place in His kingdom.** 
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The experiences of Daniel and his three colleagues become a foil for the vicissitudes of God’s people as a whole. The earlier visions speak of the little horn “[making] war with the saints,” “wear[ing] out the saints,” and “destroy[ing] mighty men and the peo- 
ple of the saints” (7:21, 25; 8:10-12, 24). The later vision adds that even some of the wise “shall fall by sword and flame, by captivity and plunder” (11:33), and records that opposition will culminate in a final onslaught in which evil appears to triumph (12:1). Only 
a supernatural intervention can now establish the fact that God is still in control (cf. 7:22, 26; 8:25; 12:1). The judgment, the resurrection, and the final setting up of God’s kingdom exemplify this truth. 

The resurrection theme in the last vision of Daniel demonstrates that not even death can frustrate God’s appointed goal. Earlier prophets had spoken of the resurrection, though sometimes in purely metaphorical terms (Hos 6:1—2; Ezek 37). However, Isaiah 
26:19, which presents indisputable ideological and linguistic parallels to 12:1—2, is more definite; though, in the context of Israel’s restoration, it speaks of bringing the dead to life.> Yet Daniel is more comprehensive when he announces a physical resurrection 
of both righteous and wicked.*° 

Daniel 12 repeatedly draws on the terminology of Isaiah. The phrase “those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake” is reminiscent of “dwellers in the dust, awake” (Isa 26:19b). Isaiah 66:24 designates the horror inspired by the decomposing bodies of 
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the wicked as an abhorrence (déra’6n). The only other occurrence of this Hebrew word in the OT is in 12:2 where it is used to depict the abhorrence of the wicked.°” The prophet Daniel seems to have understood “his prophecy of the resurrection as a fulfillment 
of the OT prophecies.”5® 

According to 12:13, the resurrection follows Michael’s victory over evil—subsequent to the fall of the last world power, (Dan 11:45). Whereas previous chapters of Daniel depicted the suffering of God’s people in terms of a process, 12:1 features the culmina- 
tion of the evil onslaught and the final aspect of judgment. At the height of trouble Michael intervenes and delivers a remnant.*? The resurrection which follows further “involves a judgment, the distinction between the good and the bad.”°° 

Unfortunately, the Hebrew of 12:2 is terse, and this “together with a certain degree of lexical and syntactical ambiguity calls for extreme caution in the interpretation of the text.”® In a pivotal study of the subject of the resurrection Hasel suggests that the 
resurrection concept of 12:2 is more comprehensive than that of Isaiah 26:12 and “encompasses first of all those who had been faithful to Yahweh in the hour of apocalyptic woes. Beyond this the larger apocalyptic context of the Daniel pericope points in the 
direction of a resurrection to everlasting life that is neither restricted to Israelites nor does it include all Israelites.”° 

Hasel continues: “Corresponding to the apocalyptic turning point in Dan 7 that brings about the inauguration of ‘an everlasting kingdom’ (v. 14. 22. 27) is Michael’s deliverance of the surviving remnant of God’s people in Dan 12 and the resurrection of the 
faithful to ‘everlasting life’ (v. 2). This takes place also at the apocalyptic turning-point of the aeons and inaugurates the eternal kingdom which is inherited by the surviving remnant and the resurrected righteous. 

“Those that will be raised to utter ‘disgrace’ and ‘everlasting abhorrence’ (Dan 12:2b) belong to a different group than the former. The terse nature of the text makes a definite identification of these wicked difficult. One may think here particularly of arch- 
sinners and principal persecutors.”°3 

Although the concept of a resurrection of both righteous and wicked is new in Daniel, the “tantilizing brevity of 12:1-4 suggests that the resurrection idea was not a novel one.”®4 In the book of Daniel the deliverance of God’s people and the physical resurrec- 
tion of the dead are at the heart—indeed are also the goal—of the future expectation of the visions. In this sense the writer continues the future orientation and expectation of earlier Yahwistic faith. 

Since the resurrection is the outcome of prior judgment, it would be futile to deny a link between the idea of retribution or recompense and the resurrection. Yet, the purpose of the resurrection is more comprehensive than simply the granting of rewards. 
The promise goes beyond resurrection from death to include the permanent elimination of death. 

With the abolition of the power of death God communicates to men His unrestricted and abundant life. Nothing can limit the divine promises and God’s ultimate purpose. The God of eschatology is by definition also the God of promise. Death is merely a 
temporary interruption in His relationships with the righteous. Hence, the purpose of the resurrection is broader and ultimately designed to display God’s glory, righteousness, and sovereignty. In the end, the prophet tells us, nothing can frustrate God’s final 
purpose and communion with His people. 

The wise, that is those who stand in intimate communion with God, “shall shine like the brightness of the firmament; and those who turn many to righteousness, like the stars for ever and ever” (12:3). History as we know it has run its course. Judgment has 
been effected, the resurrection has been accomplished, the instability of the present has ended, and the new age predicted in the major prophecies of Daniel has been constituted. No more suffering. No more questions. God and His saints reign supreme and 


forever. 


Purpose of the Book of Daniel 


Unlike other books of the Bible (such as the Gospel of John), the book of Daniel nowhere explicitly states its purpose. Nevertheless, a few tentative suggestions may be offered alongside those previously mentioned. 

We have argued that an analysis of the structure of the book strongly suggests a unity in which the various constituent parts are necessary to the structure as a whole. Once this is recognized we must further conclude that the author’s purpose in writing and 
compiling the book “was nothing less than to present the total message of the whole book.... The total message of the book, then, is nothing less than a survey, part historical and part prophetic of the whole period of Gentile imperial rule from Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s first assault upon Jerusalem and the removal of its Davidic king until the abolition of all Gentile imperial power and the setting up of the Messianic kingdom. Here is no narrow concentration on the few years of Antiochus IV Epiphanes’ persecution of the 
Jews, nor even exclusive attention to the End time.”°° 

Rather, the book encompasses the whole of history from a divine perspective. Beginning with Daniel’s own day history moves steadily and selectively to the establishment of the kingdom of God when all peoples, nations, and languages will render Him 
undivided worship, and His saints will receive and possess the kingdom for ever and ever. In the NT the end point of Daniel’s history coincides with the consummation of the kingdom of God. The Danielic kingdom of God is established after all earthly domin- 
ions are broken to pieces and the saints have experienced both the eschatological woes and the resurrection. 

Daniel is certain that absolutely nothing can hinder God’s ultimate purpose. In spite of all appearances man is left neither to the fortuitous whims of his fellows nor to the accidental forces of chance. The God depicted by Daniel is not some absent, unpre- 
dictable landlord of the hoary past or distant future; rather, he is Lord of present history. The believer can rest assured that God is in control of life today. For this reason, labels which describe the purpose of the book as “resistance literature,” “religious propa- 
ganda,” “pacifistic or political manifestoes” fall far short of the broad and comprehensive perspective provided by the book as a whole. 

While Daniel obviously was intensely interested in the period of Gentile dominion after the exile, which culminates with the establishment of God’s kingdom, it is only natural that he should devote nearly half of the book to the period spanned by his own 
life. The latter provides the setting, the themes, and the validation for the former. One section presupposes the other and any definition of apocalyptic must respect this context. The fortunes of God’s people during the exile become a foil for the experiences of 
the saints during the period of the history of Gentile dominion. The future, as the past, Daniel says, will be no bed of roses. Suffering, persecution, and decimation will be the lot of the faithful as much as deliverance and vindication. One day, when Gentile 
powers have run their God-permitted course, human arrogance, bestiality, and instability will be no more. 

Daniel’s messages convey to the reader a lofty concept of God who is unequaled in wisdom, power, and mercy. His knowledge extends over the past, present, and the future. No fiery furnace or lion’s den, no human arrogance, no historical circumstance, 
not even death can frustrate His purpose. Though history is in God’s hand and moves toward its appointed goal, Daniel’s God is neither Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover nor some divine puppeteer. Daniel feels free to present his pleas on the basis of God’s prior 
grace, His covenant love, and continued mercy. Even heathen emperors are not outside the scope of divine care. 

For Daniel history is comprehensive. God’s plans extend beyond the boundaries of the Promised Land. Repeatedly, the book challenges man whose vision is dimmed by the limits of his own knowledge once more to behold history as the stage of divine and 
human interaction. 

In the book of Daniel the man of faith is of extreme importance. God will use every means to deliver and save. He sends assurances, instructions, and predictions to guide, strengthen, exhort, and console. Fulfillments in the past confirm the trustworthiness 
of revelations of the future and authenticate the establishment of God’s final kingdom. 

Modern man needs the message of this book to broaden his vision, strengthen his trust and reassure him of the fact that no human system holds the key to history or is able to introduce some utopian world government. Baldwin aptly remarks that the 
“church needs to be counting on the certainties proclaimed in Daniel, namely that God is constantly overruling and judging in the affairs of men, putting down the mighty from their seats, overthrowing unjust regimes and effectively bringing in His kingdom, 


which is to embrace all nations. Full, confident proclamation of God’s purpose for the whole of history needs to be heard without delay.”°7 


CHAPTER II 


Establishing a Date For the Book of Daniel 


Gerhard F. Hasel 


HISTORICAL ISSUES 


Editorial synopsis. Although the Maccabean date for the book of Daniel has become an entrenched position, the fact remains that this historical-critical consensus increasingly is encountering trouble. The twentieth century, particularly in the decades 
since World War II, has produced a stream of studies supporting a sixth century date for the origin of the book. Accumulating data has undercut critical assertions and provided new insights and solutions to alleged problems once urged as evidence for a late 
date. Some of the historical matters relating to persons and chronology are summarized in this chapter. For example: 

The ancient writers of Greece and Rome never refer to Nebuchadnezzar as the builder of the new Babylon. But contemporary cuneiform records fully corroborate the king’s recorded boast in the book of Daniel. A Babylonian tablet in fragmentary condition 
may for the first time provide contemporary evidence for Nebuchadnezzar’s temporary madness. A new analysis of the data provided by contemporary records and the Bible indicates that the experience of the three Hebrew worthies on the plains of Dura may 
be accurately dated to 594/593 B.C. 

No cuneiform record has been found that refers to Belshazzar as “king.” But the records do state that he was the firstborn son of Nabonidus, the king of Babylon. Assyrian and Babylonian history provide the insight that co-regency (commonly a father and 
son sharing the throne) was practiced at times by the rulers of these nations. 

This was evidently the case in the last years of the neo-Babylonian empire. The records state that when Nabonidus left for an extended sojourn in Tema (Arabia), he “entrusted kingship” to Belshazzar. Other records reveal that Belshazzar exercised all the 
common prerogatives of regal power. The cuneiform records also clarify the matter of Daniel’s appointment by Belshazzar to be “third” ruler in the kingdom. Since Nabonidus shared his throne with Belshazzar, the “third” position was the highest that could be 
granted. 

Sometimes the book of Daniel refers to Nebuchadnezzar as the “father” of Belshazzar. This is not an inaccuracy inasmuch as in Semitic thought the term “father” could also denote a grandfather or some more distant male ancestor, or even a predecessor in 
office. 

Darius the Mede remains to be identified convincingly with a known historical personage. However, contemporary cuneiform records indicate that Cyrus did not assume the title “king of Babylon” for nearly a year after the capture of Babylon in 539 B.C. 
This indicates that someone else functioned as king of Babylon under vassalage to Cyrus during this time. The records thus disclose that there was a time period for the rule of Darius the Mede. It has been suggested most recently that Gubaru/Ugbaru, the gen- 
eral of the army who conquered Babylon, should be identified with this Darius. He lived only a year and three weeks after the fall of the city. 

Information on the accession and nonaccession systems by which the ancients counted the regnal years of their kings has demonstrated that the chronological data of Daniel 1:1 is in perfect harmony with the facts. Furthermore, the year 605 B.C. for 
Nebuchadnezzar’s initial invasion of Judah has been firmly established by astronomical evidence. It is also possible now to date accurately the first year of Belshazzar’s kingship to 550/549 B.C. (7:1) and his third year to 548/547 B.C. (8:1). 

These bits and pieces of information drawn from contemporary sources and recent studies have clarified and dissolved a number of issues once raised against the authenticity of Daniel regarding persons and chronology. But they serve a larger purpose in 
that as a collective whole they support a sixth century date for the writing of the book of Daniel. Only an author who lived during the sixth century events described in the document could be so accurate in these fine details. This intimate knowledge was appar- 
ently lost, for it is not mentioned by later writers of ancient history. Thus it would have been beyond the ken of a second century Maccabean writer. 


Section Outline 


I. Significance of the Date 
II. Consensus of Modern Historical-Critical Scholarship and Its Dissenters 
Ill. Historical Matters Relating to Persons 
IV. Historical Matters Relating to Chronology 


Significance of the Date 


Establishing the date for the writing of the book of Daniel is of utmost importance for a number of reasons. First, knowledge of the time of writing for any biblical book enables the reader to see it in a particular historical context and setting. This usually 
sheds light upon the circumstances that contributed to the origin of the book and in this way serves to illuminate its theological, social, and historical setting. 

Second, the book of Daniel purports to contain narratives of events (chaps. 1-6) that involve Daniel and his friends as Jewish exiles in Babylon, the nation that conquered Judah in three stages (605, 597, and 586 B.C.). The narratives present these four faith- 
ful heroes in situations of severe testing and trial by some kings of the early and later stages of the Neo-Babylonian empire as well as the beginning of the Persian empire, that is, from about 605-536 B.C., to judge from certain datelines (1:1; 2:1; 5:30-31). The 
dreams or events pertaining to Nebuchadnezzar (chaps. 3—4) or Belshazzar (chap. 5) purport to be contemporaneous accounts from the times of these rulers. The various visions of Daniel himself have explicit datelines (7:1; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1; 11:1) which place these 


visions (together with their respective interpretations) into very specific time frames. 
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If these internal dates and circumstances for the origin of these narratives are incorrect, the only recourse would be to suggest that the narratives in chapters 1—6 are “court tales,”’ “romances,”* “martyr legends,”3 “midrash,”4 “haggadah,”5 “hero stories,” 


we 


or that they have an “‘aretalogical’ character.”7 For modern historical-critical scholars chapters 1-6 “in their entirety, ... cannot be taken as strict history.”® Or more plainly on the basis of their alleged folkloric aspect “they should not be read as historical 


accounts.”? 

In contrast to the narratives (chaps. 1-6) the visions of chapters 7-12 are generally categorized as “apocalyptic”’” in their literary form. These visions are also seen as derived from a period much later than the time of the Babylonian exile, that is, from about 
168/7-164/3 B.C. Although such a late date in the second century B.C. is not necessarily dependent on the literary form of “apocalyptic,” it is to be noted that historical-critical scholars follow the hypothesis of a developmentalism that presumes that “apocalyp- 
tic” is a phenomenon which flowers in full late in the post-exilic period." 

Third, the issue over the dating of the book of Daniel reflects directly on the question of the historical nature and the accuracy of the material contained in it. One writer expressed the matter succinctly: “If Daniel’s God was able to predict the future, then 
there is reason to believe that the course of history is completely under Yahweh’s sovereignty. On the other hand, if the predictions are fraudulent, then one must remain agnostic about Daniel’s God.”” 

Is the God of the book of Daniel able to predict in this precise manner the rise and fall of world empires—and even the distant future? If this is possible, the nature of this God and the message of the book of Daniel for its readers from the past to the present is 
radically different from that of the critical view. If God is able to foretell the future in such a careful manner, the book of Daniel is not simply an encouragement for persecuted Jews in a crisis with Antiochus IV in the second century B.C.’ Rather, it is full of 
actual predictive prophecy, revealing the divine superintendence over history and the purpose of God from the sixth century B.C. to the end-time and the establishment of His eternal kingdom. 

We should be reminded that modernistic opinion defines prophecy as primarily “proclamation” or forthtelling and not as “prediction” or foretelling of things near and far distant. This viewpoint is conditioned primarily by modern rationalistic philosophi- 
cal concerns and not by theological issues.'4 The matter of divine foreknowledge becomes a prominent issue with respect to God’s knowing the future in detail and His making this knowledge known to human beings in a precise manner. 

The matter of the nature of predictive prophecy is an issue of longstanding philosophical concern. The second century critic of Christianity, Porphyry, who wrote a 15-volume work entitled Against the Christians, was a Neoplatonic philosopher. He argued 
in “his twelfth book against the prophecy of Daniel, ... denying that it was composed by the person to whom it is ascribed in its title, but rather by some individual living in Judaea at the time of the Antiochus who was surnamed Epiphanes.”!5 

Porphyry also alleged “that ‘Daniel’ did not foretell the future so much as he related the past....”'° The famous church father, Jerome, in reviewing Porphyry’s claims, pointed out that the latter “saw that all these things had been fulfilled and could not deny 
that they had taken place, he overcame this evidence of historical accuracy by taking refuge in this evasion, contending that whatever is foretold concerning antichrist at the end of the world was actually fulfilled in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.... For so 
striking was the reliability of what the prophet foretold, that he could not appear to unbelievers as a predictor of the future, but rather a narrator of things already past.”!7 

Fourth, under the influence of the Age of the Enlightenment and on the basis of philosophical concerns, the denial of predictive prophecy in the book of Daniel has become the standard position in modern historical-critical scholarship. The view of this 
predominent school of scholarship is concisely stated by Professor Georg Fohrer: “... we are not dealing here in [Dan 7-12] with real visions; they contain too many traditional features and too much historical analysis. They are literary productions.... The bulk 
of the material is historical retrospect from an apocalyptic perspective, that is, vaticinia ex eventu. These are followed by prophetic glimpses of the future, whose failure to correspond to later events proves them to be true prophecies.”"® 

The bulk of the material in chapters 7—12 in this view is “historical retrospect,” or as Porphyry claimed, it “relates the past” and does not predict the future. The technical designation for this explanation is vaticinia ex eventu,'? a Latin phrase meaning “writ- 
ten after the happening took place,” in the sense of writing history as though it were prophecy. 

The matter of vaticinia ex eventu has received careful attention by Joyce G. Baldwin in a study comparing ancient Near Eastern “prophecy” texts and their relation to Daniel. Her study of the so-called “Akkadian prophecies,” which are ex eventu or written- 
after-the-event-has-happened kind of writing, concludes that the book of Daniel does not contain vaticinia ex eventu.”° She likewise demonstrates that the vaticinia ex eventu type of material in the Dream Visions of the Book of Enoch and in the so-called Baby- 
lonian “prophecy” texts stand in contrast to the “theological standpoint and ethical emphasis [in] Daniel.”** She observes that the book of Daniel “shows continuity with the books of the Old Testament.””* 

The underlying assumption behind the vaticinia ex eventu hypothesis is succinctly stated by Professor John Goldingay: “Daniel did not prophesy the second century in the sixth because this would be impossible and irrelevant.” J. G. Baldwin counters, 
“Whether or not it would be impossible depends on one’s theology, its relevance on one’s understanding on the second century B.C. in relation to Israel’s earlier history.”*4 

The question, of course, is whether the book of Daniel prophesied concerning the second century B.C. There is no doubt that the book of Daniel brought much encouragement to the faithful Jews in the very difficult times of the persecutions of the Anti- 
ochus era in the second century B.C. However, this does not need to mean that all, or even any, predictions of the book were aimed to that time. Current evidence from recent studies seriously questions whether any material in Daniel refers to the second cen- 
tury B.C.*5 

Fifth, the NT has a direct reference to the book of Daniel from the mouth of Jesus. In Matthew 24:15 Jesus speaks, “Therefore when you see the ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION which was spoken of through Daniel the prophet, standing IN THE HOLY 
PLACE ...” (NASB; cf. Mark 13:14; Luke 21:20). This word refers to the prophecy of the “abomination of desolation” as an event to take place in the future. It had not yet taken place. Is there not a contradiction between the consensus of historical-critical scholar- 
ship which claims that this event took place in the second century B.C. and the words of Jesus that placed the event still future to His time? 

The contradiction has been felt by many scholars and students of Scripture. Critical scholars have attempted to overcome this weighty problem by means of the “accommodation hypothesis.” The suggestion is made that Jesus Christ “accommodated him- 
self in everything to his contemporaries, except for sin.””° This means that Jesus Christ expressed the belief of His contemporaries (that the fulfillment of this Danielic prophecy was yet future) without engaging in a sinful act, although He knew the fulfillment 
had taken place in the past. The accommodation hypothesis will not satisfy everyone. 

Some find it difficult to understand how Jesus Christ could have adopted an erroneous view of his contemporaries without becoming guilty of erring. One is reminded of Hebrews 4:15 which describes Jesus as “one who has been tempted in all things as we 
are, yet without sin” (NASB). “If He is wrong in His interpretation of the book, then He must be less than the Omniscient, inerrant God incarnate. On the other hand, if His appraisal is right, His claim to deity cannot be questioned in this regard.””7 In short, a 
second century date and setting of Daniel has a direct bearing on the nature of Jesus Christ and the authority of the NT. 

The various issues just referred to are among those that indicate that the date of the book of Daniel is a matter of utmost significance. Each student of the book of Daniel needs to give a careful account of the book’s date. 


Consensus of Modern Historical-Critical Scholarship and Its Dissenters 


It appears that a Jewish rationalist named Uriel Acosta (or Gabriel da Costa, A.D. 1585-1640) was the first in modern history of interpretation to deny that the book derived from Daniel in the sixth century B.C.”° Acosta ascribed the entire book to the 
Pharisees because of its teachings on angels and the resurrection.”? The famous Jewish philosopher Benedict Spinoza (A.D. 1632-1677) referred to the book of Daniel in his famous work Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (published anonymously in 1670 and cred- 
ited with starting modern biblical criticism) by claiming that there were redactional additions from the Sadducces in the book.3° These two persons are the only known precursors to developments that took place in the eighteenth century (aside from the sec- 
ond century Neoplatonist Porphyry). 

In 1727 the English deist Anthony Collins wrote a work: of which it was stated about 150 years later that in it the author “denied the authenticity of the book of Daniel so thoroughly that more recent criticism has only added things unessential.”3* Collins 
referred back to the second century Neoplatonist Porphyry. He declared that the predictions in Daniel pertained to the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and were but dressed up historical depictions: “In the way of prophecy, with the clearness of history.”>3 He 
argued (as Porphyry) for vaticinia ex eventu “prophecy.” 

Collins also employed the principle of analogy and spoke of the unique nature of the predictions in the book of Daniel. They have a “dark, emblematical, enigmatical, symbolical, parabolical and figurative style”34 so that, together with its scenes and pic- 
tures, they are atypical of the OT prophets. This facet of the book of Daniel “is agreeable to the turn of writing the Jews took up with when they had been new|ly] formed in the schools of the Greeks.”35 

The conclusion of Collins was as follows: “The Author of the Book ... appears plainly, from the last chapter of his book, to be a writer of things past, after a prophetical manner, and to have lived after divers of the events that he seems to prophecy of.”3° With 
this Collins emerges as the first Enlightenment scholar to question the early date of the book of Daniel. He is directly dependent on Porphyry and uses the vaticinia ex eventu scheme for dating Daniel into the second century, the Maccabean age. 

These views spread in the course of time. The German scholar L. Bertholdt deals extensively with the date of the book of Daniel in his two-volume commentary (1806-1808),37 the first truly historical-critical exposition of Daniel.3° Bertholdt argued that the 
book comes from the second century B.C. and has a number of authors.39 In 1824 J. G. Eichhorn expanded these new views for the first time into an OT introduction,*° from which they spread as part of the “liberal” school of interpretation. 

During the next 100 years the Maccabean date hypothesis became the accepted opinion of modern critical scholarship. Professor R. K. Harrison puts it as follows: “Objections to the historicity of Daniel were copied uncritically from book to book, and by the 
second decade of the twentieth century no scholar of general liberal background who wished to preserve his academic reputation either dared or desired to challenge the current critical trend.”4" 

The historical-critical consensus of a second century date for the book of Daniel was affirmed clearly by Professor W. Baumgartner in the year 1939: “There is no other critical question in the OT in which there is such universal unity as in this one.”4” Profes- 
sor A. Jepsen repeated the idea in 1961: “That the book of Daniel derives in its present form from the time of the Maccabees [in the second century] seems also today still to be essentially recognized.”43 

In the same year Professor K. Koch also stated, “It is a sure result of OT research today that the origin of the present form of this book derives from the time of the Maccabean uprising (168-165 B.C.).”44 This view he reaffirmed in 1980 in a book that traces 
the history of research on the book of Daniel.*5 This historical-critical consensus is repeated to the present as the examples of F. Dexinger (1969),4° A. Robert and A. Feuillet (1970) ,47 R. J. Clifford (1975),4° J. J. Collins (1981) ,49 P. A. Viviano (1983),5° and many 
others5' demonstrate. 

The claim of modern historical-critical scholarship is that the final form of the book of Daniel is dated to the Maccabean period. It is the work of an anonymous author or authors who wrote about 168—163 B.C. The idea of “final form” is important here 
because the question of the unity of Daniel remains at present unresolved in historical-critical scholarship. Indeed, it is highly debated.5* 

One group of critical scholars suggests that there was but one author of Daniel. This unknown editor/writer reworked older traditions in oral and/or written form and composed the entire book of Daniel as it is preserved in the Masoretic text of the Hebrew 
Bible. Among those who support this view are such scholars as S. R. Driver,53 S. B. Frost,54 O. Eissfeldt,55 and particularly argued at some length by H. H. Rowley.5° 

Another group of critical scholars suggests that the book of Daniel was put together in its present form about 164/3 B.C.,57 but that there were two or more authors from the third and second centuries B.C.5° A final redactor produced the “final form” of the 
book as we now have it. This hypothesis follows that of L. Bertholdt (1806) who claimed that the book of Daniel consists of “nine single parts” each having its own author.*? 

More recently M. Noth argued for eight different stages in the development of the book from the time of Alexander the Great to 165 B.C.°° G. Holscher argued for seven steps.” A. Barton suggested six authors. J. G. Gammie has a complex history of three 
major stages of growth with several authors.°3 The opinion of H. L. Ginsberg is that there was a so-called Dan A (chaps. 1—6) from the time shortly after Alexander the Great, the author of which he calls Apoc I. There was also a Dan B (chaps. 7-12) with three 
authors, that is, Apoc II-IV. The author Apoc IV put together the present form of the book.°4 

Today there is a tendency in historical-critical scholarship to opt for various stages of growth for the book of Daniel. The narratives of chapters 1—6 are frequently seen to have a pre-Maccabean origin and are alleged to go back to the third century B.C. In the 
words of John J. Collins, chapters 1—6 “are not historical documents, and are more likely to have been composed in the third century B.C., although they may incorporate traditional material that may be older.”°5 

The apocalyptic visions of chapters 7—12 are also said to contain material older than the second century, particularly from ancient Near Eastern mythology.®° Nevertheless, these visions are usually dated to the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, even though 
some editorial activity may be ofa later date.” 

We may conclude this brief overview of the modern consensus of historical-critical scholarship on the date of the book of Daniel by pointing out two aspects: 

(1) There is a consensus on the Maccabean date hypothesis. The final form of the book of Daniel derives from the second century B.C., particularly the crisis at the time of Antiochus IV, or about 167/6-164/3 B.C. (2) Since there are elements in the book of 
Daniel that unquestionably are older than the second century B.C. (chaps. 1—6 or certain aspects in these chapters), the tendency is strong to date parts or all of these chapters to the third century and to ascribe them to one or more authors. 

The momentum in this direction (aspect No. 2) has accelerated in recent years, °° but this does not mean that the consensus of the Maccabean date hypothesis for the final form of the book is changed in any way. 

The affirmation of unity in the book of Daniel by scholars who refuse to follow the historical-critical consensus is unanimous. Conservative scholars agree with H. H. Rowley, who noted incisively, “The onus of proof [for the literary disunity] lies upon those 
who would dissect the work.”® The unity of Daniel is maintained by all scholars who affirm a date of the book in the sixth century B.C. 

There are numerous scholars in the last century as well as in the present who have remained unpersuaded by the reasons advanced by historical-critical scholars for the late dating of the book of Daniel. It may be helpful to note some of the major scholars 
because it is not customary by historical-critics to even mention them in their standard works or to consider their arguments. O. Eissfeldt, for example, in his standard OT introduction mentions only W. Moller (1958), J. Linder (1935), and E. J. Young (1949)7° 

In the last century there were forceful opponents to the historical-critical trend of scholarship. Of particular interest are the studies of H.A.C. Havernick (1832, 1838)”' and the commentaries of C. A. Auberlen (1854),7” E. B. Pusey (1864),73 T. Kliefoth (1868) ,74 
R. Kranichfeld (1868) ,75 C. F. Keil (1869) ,7° and J. Knabenbauer (1891).77 The specialized studies by E. W. Hengstenberg (1831),7° D. Ziindel (1861) ,79 and F. Diisterwald (1890)*° are of significance. 

The twentieth century has produced an increasing stream of studies supporting the sixth century date of the book of Daniel, particularly in the decades since World War II. In the earlier part of the century such commentaries as those of A. C. Gaebelein 
(1911),°! G. C. Aalders (1935),°? M. A. Beck (1935),°3 K. Hartenstein (1936)°4 and such OT introductions as that of W. Moller (1934)*5 and the special studies of R. D. Wilson (1917/18)*° and C. Boutflower (1923)*7 call for special attention. 

A true revival of an early date for the book of Daniel, based on archaeological discoveries and other studies, took place after World War II with such commentaries as those by E. J. Young (1949),°° H. C. Leupold (1949),°° R. D. Culver (1954, 1962),2° J. F. 
Walvoord (1971),°! L. Wood (1973),°7 J. G. Baldwin (1978),%3 G. L. Archer, Jr.,4 and on the continent by G. Maier (1982).%5 

Among the OT introductions that support a sixth century date are those of G. L. Archer (1964),°° R. K. Harrison (1969),97 and H. D. Hummel (1979).°° Specialized studies of importance are from D. J. Wiseman and others (1965) ,99 B. Waltke (1976),'°° G. L. 
Archer (1979) ,'” J. McDowell (1979),'° S. J. Schwantes (1980) ,1°3 D.W. Gooding (1981),'°4 and A. J. Ferch (1983) ,° all of which support a date in the sixth century B.C. Evidently the second century B.C. date of the book of Daniel is no closed issue. The historical- 
critical consensus on the Maccabean date of the book is increasingly in trouble and is becoming very difficult to maintain in view of current evidence. 

We turn now to discuss major problems that have been under debate regarding the date of the book of Daniel. Our attention will focus on fascinating new insights and solutions that have been gained. Historical, theological, and interpretational issues as 
they relate to persons such as Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Daniel call for reappraisal. Chronological issues such as the dates of Daniel 1:1; 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; and others have found new solutions. Foreign names and words (Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek) need consideration. There is new light on the Aramaic language and the dating of Daniel. Finally, the place of the book of Daniel in the OT canon, its alleged pseudonimity, and other pertinent matters need to be addressed. 


Historical Matters Relating to Persons 
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Our attention will be given to several important historical figures in the book of Daniel, namely Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius the Mede,'°° and Daniel. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Building Achievement 


The city of Babylon has a history reaching far back into time. However, in the book of Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar is quoted as claiming to be the one who built Babylon as a royal residence for himself: “Is not this great Babylon, which I have built by my mighty 
power as a royal residence and for the glory of my majesty?” (4:30 [27], RSV). Nebuchadnezzar consided himself the proud builder of the new Babylon. 

Although frequent reference to Babylon is made in the writings of Herodotus, Ctesias, Strabo, and Pliny,’°” these writers do not refer to Nebuchadnezzar as the builder of the new Babylon. Therefore it has been suggested that the book of Daniel presents an 
erroneous quotation. 

However, contemporary records discovered by archaeologists now provide information that confirms the reliability of the statement in the book of Daniel. For example, the Grotefend Cylinder states, “Then built I [Nebuchadnezzar] the palace the seat of 
my royalty, the bond of the race of men, the dwelling of joy and rejoicing.”'°° J. A. Montgomery concludes that “the very language of the story [of Daniel] is reminiscent of the Akkadian’ in this striking instance.'°? The depiction of the king’s self-glorification is 
remarkably true to history. 

Nebuchadnezzar reports that he built various walls, huge city gates, palaces, temples, channels, dams, and the like."'° As a result of this extensive building activity the king created an inner city nearly a square (about five miles in circumference) through 
which the river Euphrates ran. A double wall protected the inner city.’"* Enveloping this inner complex was the so-called extensive outer “Median wall” which protected the city from the northeast to the south or from the Tigris to the Euphrates rivers. '’* 

The excavations of ancient Babylon begun in 1899 by the German excavator Robert Koldeway brought to light thousands of sunbaked mud bricks, containing an inscription that claims that Nebuchadnezzar was the builder of Babylon. In another inscription 
Nebuchadnezzar claimed, “The fortifications of Esagila [Marduk’s temple] and Babylon I strengthened, and established the reign of my name forever.”!3 

Nebuchadnezzar is the true rebuilder of the Babylon that was destroyed in 689 B.C. by the Assyrian king Sennacherib. His building activity is evident almost everywhere in Babylon. In the words of H.W.F. Saggs, this indicates “that he could with consider- 
able justification have uttered the words attributed to him in Daniel 4:27, RV 30.”"4 

This historical accuracy is puzzling to those who suggest that Daniel was written in the second century B.C. The late R. H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University had to admit: “We shall presumably never know how our author learned that the new Babylon was the 
creation of Nebuchadnezzar (4:30 [27]), as the excavations have proved....”""5 Since the later ancient historians apparently had no knowledge of Nebuchadnezzar’s building achievements, the contemporary cuneiform evidence is of first-rate importance for the 


date of Daniel as well as for the book’s historical accuracy. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Madness 
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The narrative of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness in Daniel 4 has been a point of controversy for some time. R. H. Pfeiffer called it an “unhistorical tale,” “a confused reminiscence of the years which Nabonidus spent at Teima [Tema] in Arabia.”"!° This claim has 


received support from other scholars through a discovery in 1955 of four fragments of an unknown text from Cave 4 of Qumran (4QPrNab), published the following year under the title, “Prayer of Nabonidus.”"'7 
The fragments purport to be the prayer of Nabonidus, “the [great] king, [when he was smitten] with malignant boils by the ordinance of [God Most High] in [the city of] Teman.”"*® Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, is said to have been smitten “for seven 


years”? until “a diviner [or exorcist] ,'*° who was a Jewish [man],”’”* 


came. The king gains forgiveness for his sins and is healed by the diviner/exorcist. 
It may be best to provide a translation of the “Prayer of Nabonidus” (with doubtful words in italics and supplied words in brackets): 

“(1) The words of the prayer said by Nabonidus the king of [the Land] Babylon, the [great] king, [when he was smitten] (2) with malignant boils by the ordinance of [God Most High] in [the city of] Teman: [With malignant boils] (3) I was smitten for seven years, 
and soI came to be li[ke the animals; but I confessed my sins] (4) and He pardoned my sins. He had a diviner, who was a Jewish [man of the exiles, and he] said to me: (5) Make a written proclamation that honor, gr[eatness and glor]y be given to the name of G[od 
Most High. Thus he wrote: When] (6) I wassmitten with ma[lignant] boils ... in Teman [by the ordinance of God Most High] (7) for seven years, [I] prayed [and gave praise to] the gods of silver and gold, [bronze, iron] (8) wood, stone and clay, since ... that th[ey] 
were gods....”!? 

Several scholars have argued that the narrative of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness is dependent on the “Prayer of Nabonidus,”’*3 which was “written at the beginning of the Christian era, but the writing itself might be some centuries older.”'”4 The author of 
chapter 4 is said to have confused the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus and/or reworked earlier traditions of Nabonidus. 

This position is built on a tenuous hypothesis with the following assumptions: (1) The book of Daniel is written late; (2) the content of the “Prayer of Nabonidus’” is essentially historical. It is also assumed that Nabonidus resided for seven years in the Arabian 
city of Tema, an assumption thought to be confirmed by the “seven years” of sickness in Tema mentioned in the Qumran fragments. 

New discoveries have altered the picture in such a way that the hypothesis has to be abandoned. Contemporary cuneiform evidence from the Haran stelae, first published in 1958, informs us that Nabonidus stayed in Tema for “ten years,” not seven, and that 
he moved there for political reasons.'*5 These facts now throw doubt upon the historicity of the information in the “Prayer of Nabonidus.” Thus, historical evidence from contemporary records goes counter to the information presented in the “Prayer of 
Nabonidus” and to the hypothesis built on that erroneous information. 


Furthermore, there are significant differences between Daniel 4 and the “Prayer of Nabonidus” that cannot be overlooked: (1) Nebuchadnezzar was inflicted with an illness in Babylon, but Nabonidus was in Tema.’”° (2) The illness of Nabonidus is described 
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as “malignant boils, severe ras| or “severe inflammation,”’?? whereas Nebuchadnezzar was befallen with a rare mental disorder, seemingly a variety of monomania.’*° (3) The illness of Nebuchadnezzar was a punishment for arrogance, whereas that of 


Nabonidus was apparently a punishment for idolatry. (4) “Nebuchadnezzar was cured by God Himself when he recognized His sovereignty, whereas a Jewish exorcist healed Nabonidus....”"3" 


3? between chapter 4 and the “Prayer of Nabonidus.” The essen- 


It is certainly correct that the “Prayer of Nabonidus” in its present form is later than chapter 4. It is also correct, on the basis of comparison, that “we cannot speak of direct literary dependence 
tial differences between the two militate against the assumption that in chapter 4 an original Nabonidus tradition was transferred to King Nebuchadnezzar. The well-known British Assyriologist D. J. Wiseman notes: “Nothing so far known of the retreat of 
Nabonidus to Teima [Tema] supports the view that this episode is a confused account of events in the latter’s [Nebuchadnezzar’s] reign.”"33 Likewise the story of Nabonidus’ adventures in Tema is not dependent upon the narrative of Daniel.'34 

The accuracy of the biblical record of Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity has been questioned on the basis that extrabiblical data reveal that Nebuchadnezzar “did not give up his throne,” and that the substitution of the name of Nebuchadnezzar for that of 
Nabonidus is most suggestive for Daniel 4.55 A recent discovery, however, provides historical information which appears to have direct bearing on Nebuchadnezzar’s mental derangement. In 1975 the Assyriologist A. K. Grayson published a fragmentary cunei- 
form text (BM 34113 = sp 213) from the British Museum which mentions Nebuchadnezzar and Evil-Merodach, his son and successor on the throne of Babylon (Jer 52:31).'3° 

The Babylonian tablet is so fragmentary that only the contents of one side (obverse) are translatable, and even then many uncertainties are left. In lines 2 to 4 Nebuchadnezzar is mentioned. It is stated that “his life appeared of no value to [him, ...|” and that 
“(hJe stood and [took] the good road to [...].”!37 In lines 5 to 8 the following is reported: “And (the) Babylon(ian) speaks bad counsel to Evil-Merodach [...] Then he gives an entirely different order but [...] He does not heed the word from his lips, the cour[tier(s) ...] 
He changed but did not block |...].”13° 

Unfortunately, no indisputable identification of the subject in lines 5 to 8 can be made. It is possible that the subject refers to Nebuchadnezzar, who gives to his son Evil-Merodach orders which the latter does not heed because of the former’s erratic behav- 
ior. If Nebuchadnezzar is the main actor in this text, then the phrases in some later lines may also refer to him. These lines read, “He does not show love to son or daughter [...] ... family and clan does not exist [...] ... his attention was not directed towards pro- 
moting the welfare of Esagil [and Babylon].”*39 

Such laments could easily be seen to refer to the strange behavior of Nebuchadnezzar during his time of mental incapacity when he neglected his own family, clan, the worship associated with the temple complex Esagila, and the interest of Babylon in gen- 
eral. We may hypothesize that the crown prince Evil-Merodach was forced to take over the government from his father Nebuchadnezzar during the time of the latter’s incapacity to reign. Daniel 4 informs us that Nebuchadnezzar was later reinstated (vs. 33). 


If our interpretation of this new cuneiform text is correct, we have for the first time extrabiblical contemporary historical evidence that corroborates and supports the account in Daniel 4,'4° supporting its historicity and early date. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Loyalty Oath 

The book of Daniel describes Belshazzar as the ruler of Babylon (“Belshazzar the king”) who was killed when the city fell on October13, 539 B.C. (chap. 5). He was the son of King Nabonidus (556-539 B.C.) and co-ruler at the time of Babylon’s capture by the 
Medes and Persians. It has been asserted that there is no historical evidence supporting the view that Belshazzar was “king.” Consequently, the book of Daniel (5:1—30; 7:1; 8:1) has been said to contain at this point a “grave historical error.”"47 

The list of Neo-Babylonian kings is as follows: Nabopolassar (May 17, 626 to August 15, 605 B.C.), Nebuchadnezzar (September 7, 605 to October 8, 562 B.C.), Amel-Marduk (the biblical Evil-Merodach [2 Kings 25:27]; October 8, 562 to August 7, 560 B.C.), 
Neriglissar (August 13, 560 to April 16, 556 B.C.), Labashi-Marduk (May 3, 556 to June 20, 556 B.C.), and Nabonidus (May 25, 556 to October 13, 539 B.C.).'48 Accordingly the last king of Babylon was Nabonidus.'49 

The existence of Belshazzar, however, is no longer in doubt since he appears in ancient cuneiform records from Babylon as the firstborn son of Nabonidus. The recovery of Babylonian texts demonstrates this beyond the shadow of a doubt.*°° It is quite cor- 
rect that no text has yet been found which calls Belshazzar “king.” But information has been discovered which explains explicitly that Nabonidus entrusted Belshazzar with “kingship” (sarrutim). The “Verse Account of Nabonidus”"*’ states, “He [Nabonidus] 
entrusted the ‘Camp’ to his oldest (son), the firstborn, the troops everywhere in the country he ordered under his (command). He let (everything) go, entrusted kingship to him.... He turned towards Tema (deep) in the west.”"5” 

Although Belshazzar is not called “king” as such, Nabonidus “entrusted kingship to him.” This “kingship” included a taking over of the nation’s military command and thus implies a “regal position.”’»? The “kingship” function with its regal power included, 
according to other Babylonian texts, the upkeep of the Babylonian places of worship (which was the task of the king),'54 the invoking of his and his father’s name in the taking of oaths,"55 and the receiving of tribute in the name of both.’ 

These are all functions belonging to the “king.” While there is no text which calls Belshazzar “king,” as already noted, this does not mean that this designation in the book of Daniel is incorrect. The idea of a coregency was known both in Palestine and in 
Babylonia.'°” Evidence for this may be found in Assyro-Babylonian history. It is known that in the year 699 B.C. the Assyrian king Sennacherib put his son Ashur-nadin-shumi on the throne. In the year 668 B.C. King Essarhaddon declared his son Shamash- 
shum-ukin “king” over Babylon. The Neo-Babylonian king Neriglissar designated his father Belshumishkun as “king of Babylon.” At a new year’s festival the Persian king Cyrus elevated his son Cambyses to “king of Babylon.”"5° 

If the term “king” can thus be employed in a sense of co-regent over Babylon by Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian rulers, it seems reasonable to suggest that Nabonidus had this kind of relationship to his son Belshazzar to whom he handed “kingship” 
(Sarritim) . It is reasonable to suggest that he who had “kingship” functioned as “king” and is so correctly designated in Daniel 7:1 and 8:1, and throughout chapter 5. E. J. Young has noted correctly that “Belshazzar’s regal power is further shown by his granting 
of leases, his issuing of commands, his performance of an administrative act concerning the temple at Erech.”'59 

On the basis of the various Babylonian texts it is evident that Belshazzar had the prerogatives of a monarch. He could be called “king,” although his position was subordinate to that of his father Nabonidus. The handing over of “kingship” to him by his father 


empowered Belshazzar to manage the affairs of state like a king. 


Nebuchadnezzar as “Father” of Belshazzar 


Babylonian texts plainly name Nabonidus as the father of Belshazzar. However, 5:11, 18 attribute that position to Nebuchadnezzar. The fact of the situation is, of course, that the word “father” in Semitic languages can also stand for a grandfather, for a more 
remote physical ancestor, or even for a predecessor in office.'°° 

D. J. Wiseman points out that the naming of Nebuchadnezzar as “father” actually “does not contradict the Babylonian texts which refer to Belshazzar as the son of Nabonidus, since the latter was a descendant in the line of Nebuchadnezzar and may well have 
been related to him through his wife.”"* 

Nabonidus was a usurper, taking the throne of Babylon in 556 B.C. from Labashi-Marduk whose father, Neriglissar, usurped the throne earlier from Nebuchadnezzar’s son, Amel-Marduk in 560 B.C. Neriglissar, however, had married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar.’® It has been speculated that Nabonidus was also a son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar.’®3 In this case Nebuchadnezzar was Belshazzar’s grandfather on his mother’s side. 

Thus, in the usage of the words “father” and “son” in Semitic languages, Nebuchadnezzar was the father of Belshazzar, and Belshazzar was Nebuchadnezzar’s son in the grandfather-grandson relationship. Historical evidence from ancient records fits per- 


fectly with the information provided in the book of Daniel. 


Darius the Mede 


Immediately following the death of “Belshazzar the Chaldean king” in October, 539 B.C., it is stated in 5:31 that Darius the Mede “received the kingdom.” This may mean that he was made “king over the realm of the Chaldeans” (9:1). This Darius was “of the 
seed of the Medes” (9:1) and thus was not of Persian extraction. 

A major error alleged by some historical-critical scholars is that the book of Daniel mistakenly depicts Darius the Mede’s rulership as following the fall of Babylon (539 B.C.) whereas actually Cyrus the Great of Persia became the ruler of Babylon following its 
fall. For example, H. H. Rowley stated in 1935 that “the most serious historical problem in the book [of Daniel]” is that Darius the Mede “occupied the throne of Babylon between the death of Belshazzar and the reign of Cyrus.... For it is known with certainty 
that the overthrower of the Neo-Babylonian empire was Cyrus....”!°4 

This opinion still is held by some,’ although records from the ancient world now throw new light on this matter. Therefore it is appropriate to indicate major suggestions that have been made to identify Darius the Mede with a historical figure of the past. 
Who is the enigmatic Darius the Mede? 

1. Is Darius the Mede King Astyages? Astyages was the last of the kings of Media. Herodotus and Xenophon report that Cyrus was born to the union of Cambyses and Astyages’ daughter, Mandane.’°° The ancient historian Ctesias, however, provides a 
different account. “Cyrus was in no way related to Astyages, but was the son of a bandit anda girl who tended goats.”!°7 

Although the hypothesis that Astyages was Darius the Mede has been held from the time of the church father Jerome’® to the present,"®° there is no solid evidence supporting this identification.’”° Astyages never came to the gates of Babylon’! and his 
father was not Ahasuerus (Dan 9:1). 

2. Is Darius the Mede Cyaxares II? The Jewish historian Josephus suggested that King Cyaxares II, the son of Astyages (584-549 B.C.), is the Danielic Darius the Mede.’”” This view had many supporters even into modern times.'73 Our knowledge about 
Cyaxares II comes from the Greek historian Xenophon, '”4 whose historical accuracy has been seriously undermined on the basis of cuneiform records. Outside of Xenophon no ancient source knows of Cyaxares II as the last Median king and relative of Cyrus.'75 

3. Is Darius the Mede Cambyses? Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, has been identified as Darius the Mede.'”° This would fit neatly, since Cambyses was made “king of Babylon”7’ for one year. “The dates and titles on some thirty cuneiform texts from Babylo- 


nia indicate that Cyrus installed his son Cambyses as his vassal king in Babylon for a year while he was still king of the Persian empire.”!7° 


While some aspects fit with Darius the Mede, others such as his father being Cyrus and not Ahasuerus and the age of 62 do 
not fit.'79 Other than his co-regency with his father, this hypothesis lacks adequate historical support. 

4. Is Darius the Mede Cyrus? The famous Assyriologist D. J. Wise man suggested in 1957'*° that Darius the Mede should be identified with Cyrus.'®*' His suggestion found support from J. M. Bulman‘® and is positively cited by J. G. Baldwin,'®3 A. R. 
Millard,'*4 and G. Wenham."*5 This hypothesis requires the translation of 6:28 to read as follows (legitimate from the point of view of Hebrew syntax):'*° “So this Daniel prospered during the reign of Darius, namely the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” 

The Hebrew conjunction waw is to be given an explicative force (“namely,” “that is”) and not a conjunctive one (“and”). Although there are a number of positive features in this identification, there are also some problems: (a) The book of Daniel makes a 
natural distinction between “Darius the Mede” and “Cyrus” as in 1:21; 6:1ff.; 6:28; 9:1; 10:1; 11:1.187 (b) In no other instance is one person referred to by two different names without an explicit reference regarding the renaming (1:6—7). (c) The dated references to 
these two kings in Daniel are quite haphazard in arrangement, suggesting a distinction between them (10:1; 11:1).'°° 

5. Is Darius the Mede Gubaru, governor of Babylon? The hypothesis that Darius the Mede is to be identified with Gubaru, governor of Babylon, was advanced first by the French writer E. Babelon in the year 1881.'°9 A number of scholars have subscribed 
to it since that time, '9° including W. F. Albright.’ Its strongest recent supporter is found in J. C. Whitcome (1959),'°? and followed by G. L. Archer,'93 among others. 

Gubaru became governor of Babylon under Cyrus some time after its conquest and appears in cuneiform texts by Cyrus’ fourth year’4 for a period of fourteen years.'95 His designation is “Governor of Babylon and the Region beyond the River.” (This 
Gubaru is not to be confused with the Gubaru/Ugbaru who was a general in the army of Cyrus and who conquered Babylon according to the Nabonidus Chronicle). 

There are a number of attractive features in this identification which has found more recent followers.'9° But the identification also has some difficulties. “There is no evidence that this later Gubaru was ever anything other than the governor of Babylon, 
...”'97 He is never said to hold the title “king.” There is no evidence that he was a Mede or that his father was Ahasuerus. 

6. Is Darius the Mede Gubaru/Ugbaru, the general who conquered Babylon? The most recent identification of Darius the Mede is that with the conquering general of Cyrus’ army named Gubaru/Ugbaru’” by W. H. Shea.'? Investigating the known 
cuneiform tablets relating to the time under discussion, Shea has discovered that for a period of about nine months after the capture of Babylon in 539 B.C. by the combined forces of Medo-Persia, Cyrus the Great did not bear the title “King of Babylon.” The 
title Cyrus carried during those nine months was “King of Lands,” and he carried that title only. “Toward the end of his ist year, ‘King of Babylon’ was added to his former title in these [Babylonian cuneiform] texts, producing the titulary ‘King of Babylon, King 
of Lands’ that became the standard title used for him throughout the rest of his reign.”*°° 

Thus, for the first time we have confirmed contemporary evidence that Cyrus the Great, whose forces under the leadership of the governor of Gutium overthrew Babylon, did not at once take the title “King of Babylon.” Whoever bore the title “King of Baby- 
lon” was a vassal king under Cyrus for the better part of the first year after the fall of Babylon. 

It should not be a surprise, either, that Darius the Mede was called “king” (6:6, 9, 25). One of the Nabonidus tablets from Harran, written during the reign of Cyrus, refers to the “king of the Medes” in the tenth year of the reign of Nabonidus (546 B.C.). This 
indicates “that the title was in existence after Cyrus had conquered Media,” about 550 B.C.?° 

On the basis of current historical evidence we know that Gubaru/Ugbaru, governor of Gutium and general under Cyrus conquered Babylon.*°” Also, as noted above, we now know that for most of the first year after the fall of Babylon Cyrus did not claim the 
title “King of Babylon,” indicating that someone else was functioning as king under vassalage to him. Shea holds that Gubaru/Ugbaru died a year and three weeks after the fall of Babylon according to a consecutive way of reckoning the chronological data of the 
Nabonidus Chronicle.”°3 

The Gubaru/Ugbaru hypothesis is compatible with every point of identification in the book of Daniel, except as W. H. Shea notes: “Two points—his parentage and ethnic origin—cannot be checked as yet for lack of adequate historical documentation.”?°4 
Furthermore, Gubaru/Ugbaru is never called “king” nor is he ever designated Darius the Mede. 

In conclusion we may cite the remark of J. G. Baldwin about the issue of the identification of Darius the Mede with a person from history: “While it is true that the identity of Darius cannot be established for sure on the present state of our knowledge, there 
is too much evidence of him as a person in history for its total rejection. It will no longer do to dismiss him as fiction and to build on this fiction the theory that the writer [of Daniel] believed that there was a separate Median empire.”*°5 The archaeological 


information of recent years thoroughly undermines the rationalistic skepticism of the historical existence of Darius the Mede and that he is the result of a confusion.?° 


Daniel as the “Third” in Babylon 


The crisis depicted in Daniel 5 has Belshazzar wondering who can interpret the mysterious handwriting on the wall. In the search for a person to explain the inscription Belshazzar makes a promise of reward. The interpreter will be made “third”’°” in author- 
ity in the kingdom (5:7, 16, 29). Daniel is recommended by the queen, most likely Nitocris, mentioned by Herodotus,”°® and brought into the presence of Belshazzar. He is offered the position of being “third” in the kingdom if he can unravel the riddle (vs. 16). 
Daniel finally is elevated to the position of being “third” over the kingdom. 

What is the importance of being “third”? Who were the other two rulers? Obviously Belshazzar was one of the two rulers of Babylon. Nabonidus, Belshazzar’s father, is never mentioned in the book of Daniel. However, contemporary records make it abun- 
dantly clear that he is the “king” who chose to share the rulership over the kingdom of Babylonia with the crown prince, Belshazzar, to whom he gave “kingship” (Sarriitim). Thus, Belshazzar functioned as a co-regent, or “second” ruler, in the empire. 

The important feature of this recorded offer to be “third” in the kingdom rests on (a) the insight it provides for the regal-political relationship between Nabonidus and Belshazzar and (b) the factual accuracy of this report regarding the political situation in 
the final period of the Neo-Babylonian empire. The detail “underlines the historical accuracy of the Book of Daniel,”*°? even to this small but highly significant item. This fact is unknown among later historians of the ancient world and testifies to the exact his- 
torico-political information contained in the book of Daniel. It supports an early date of the book of Daniel. 


Historical Matters Relating to Chronology 


Various scholars investigating the chronological information in the book of Daniel have alleged that it contains discrepancies and errors. These findings are used to indicate that the book of Daniel is chronologically unreliable and incorrect. 


Third or Fourth Year of Jehoiakim 


Scholars long held the view (some still do) that there is a glaring chronological error in Daniel 1:1 as may be seen by comparing Jeremiah 25:1, 9.**° As late as 1978 one still can read that “our author merely followed an earlier folk legend without being con- 
cerned about the accuracy of the date.”*" In 1979 it was suggested again, “Verse 1 gives chronological details which are impossible to accept.”*”” “The book of Daniel opens on an historical slip.”**3 What is the problem with the third year in Daniel 1:1? 

The date of Nebuchadnezzar’s coming to Jerusalem—“in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah” (1:1)—contradicts the information provided in Jeremiah 25:1, 9. The latter passage refers to the “fourth year of Jehoiakim,” which is the “first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar.” This invasion took place in 605 B.C. Thus the “fourth year of Jehoiakim” is the year 605 B.C., and his “third year” is also 605 B.C. The discerning reader will ask, But how can the “fourth” and the “third” year of a king be the same year? 
This is a valid and crucial question. Are the authors in error, or does the answer lie in the system of reckoning? 

A world-renowned authority on Hebrew chronology, Edwin R. Thiele, informs us that “two systems of reckoning were employed for the Hebrew kings: accession-year reckoning (post-dating) and nonaccession-year reckoning (antedating).”?"4 In the acces- 
sion year (post-dating) system the portion of the year that remained was designated the accession year of the newly enthroned king. It was not counted. The king’s first regnal year began with the first month of the next new year. The nonaccession-year reckon- 


ing, or antedating, was a method of counting the years of a king’s reign by starting with his accession year and moving to his second year at the next new year. The following diagram illustrates these methods of counting and shows how both the “third year” 


and the “fourth year” of Jehoiakim would be the same if reckoned by both methods. 


Resolution of Jehoiakim Data 


Accession-year method: Accession year | istyr | 2ndyr | 3rd yr || Dan 1:1 


Nonaccession-year method: ist yr and yr | 3rd yr | 4thyr || Jer 25:1, 9; 46:2 


In 1956 D. J. Wiseman published the famous Babylonian Chronicle of Chaldean Kings which indicates that in Babylon the accession-year method was employed.”'5 Jeremiah appears to have followed the usual PalestinianJewish nonaccession-year method.”"® 


Thus there is no historical or chronological error here. 
It is quite contrary to the facts now known to claim (as has been done recently) that the author of Daniel “was not concerned with such historical details that meant nothing for his spiritual message.””"7 As a matter of fact, Daniel, who resided in Babylon, 


employed the Babylonian system of dating; and Jeremiah, residing in Palestine, used that of Palestine.”"* By using the accession year method Daniel could identify 605 B.C. as Jehoiakim’s third year and Nebuchadnezzar’s accession year as “king of Babylon.” On 


the other hand, Jeremiah could designate the same year as Jehoiakim’s fourth year and Nebuchadnezzar’s first year by following the non-accession year method. 
In addition, there is now indisputable astronomical evidence from eclipses that the third/fourth year of Jehoiakim, which was also the accession/first year of Nebuchadnezzar, was indeed the year 605 B.C., and not 606 B.C.”"? or 604 B.C.*”° The historicity of 


Judah 
Jer 25:1, 9 


Jer 46:2 YEARS 


the date now is firmly established.” 
The diagramed tabulation according to this evidence may be charted in the following way: 


B.C. Seale 
Jehoiakim data 


TISHRI 
(FALL) 


Dan 1:1 


nezzar's (FALL) 
' Years 


Nebuchadnezzar's 
siege of Jerusalem 
of Dan 1:1; Jer 25:1, 9 


On the basis of present evidence the biblical data fits perfectly with itself and the ancient Near Eastern data from Babylonian records. Indeed, it fits so well that it points to an author who had detailed knowledge of these intricate events. This is another evi- 


dence that the author of Daniel lived and wrote in the times he described. 


Dates of Daniel 7:1; 8:1; and 9:1 
Commentators in the past found it most difficult to date the first and third years of Belshazzar (7:1; 8:1) with any degree of accuracy. But our sources of information have been enlarged in recent years. We now know for a certainty that Nabonidus stayed in 
Tema for ten years, as the Harran stelae (published in 1958) indicate.*** We also know that Belshazzar received “kingship” at the time Nabonidus left for Tema, that is, in the latter’s sixth regnal year (550/49 B.C.), as other historical evidence from cuneiform 


records indicates.””3 This means that the dates for Belshazzar can be accurately calculated for the first time. 
The first year of Belshazzar as “king of Babylon” (7:1) was the year 550/49 B.C., and correspondingly the third year of Belshazzar (8:1) was 548/47 B.C. Thus, only a relatively short period elapsed between the dates provided for chapters 8 and 9, namely nine 


years, if chapter 9 is dated in the year of the fall of Babylon (539 B.C.). 
On the other hand, the period between chapters 2 and 7 is relatively long, if “the second year” of Nebuchadnezzar is his second regnal year of 603 B.C. The chronological data in 7:1, 8:1, and 9:1 corresponds with, and are in harmony with, the best historical 


information presently known from contemporary Babylonian sources. 


LINGUISTICS 


Editorial synopsis. Over the decades scholars have given considerable attention to the languages in which the book of Daniel is written. The forms and grammar of the Hebrew and Aramaic as well as certain terms and loanwords (Greek and Persian) have 
been carefully analyzed. Earlier studies concluded that various linguistic features under study provided clear internal markers pointing to a second century, Palestinian origin of the book. 

Continued study and the accumulation of new data from archeological research has changed the picture. To a large extent the new linguistic evidence has undercut the older arguments and rendered them untenable. On the other hand it has served to sup- 
port a sixth century origin of the book in a Mesopotamian setting. 

Terms like “Chaldean” as a description for a professional class and the names of Daniel’s friends (Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego) no longer can be said to be anachronistic or garbled—as alleged evidence of a second century writer unfamiliar with the 
earlier Neo-Babylonian times. They fit perfectly well with what is now known of the sixth century situation. 

It can now be demonstrated that the Persian loanwords are specifically Old Persian words which point to an earlier time of writing rather than to a later, second century composition. Greek culture penetrated the ancient Near East long before the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period, a fact which nullifies any attempt to argue a late date for the book on the basis of its Greek loanwords. 

Arguments for a second century writing of Daniel that were based on the forms and grammar of its Aramaic sections have been completely overturned by new documentation of the history and change of the Aramaic language. A second century writing 
must now be ruled out. On the basis of the new data it may be affirmed that the Aramaic of Daniel belongs to the form of the language known as Official Aramaic and current in the sixth century B.C. 

Likewise, there is no compelling linguistic evidence to deny a sixth century writing of the book on the basis of the Hebrew which is employed in the first and last portions of the book. Fragments of Daniel manuscripts from the Qumran caves disclose the 


same switch from Hebrew to Aramaic at 2:4b and back to Hebrew at 8:1 as occurs in our present Hebrew (Masoretic) Bible. There is no documentary evidence to support the claim that the book was originally written in Aramaic and later (indicating a late date 


for the book) underwent a partial translation into Hebrew. 


Section Outline 


I. Linguistic Issues Relating to Foreign Names and Words 
II. Aramaic Language in the Book of Daniel 
Ill. Hebrew Language in the Book of Daniel 
IV. Use of Two Languages in the Book of Daniel 


Linguistic Issues Relating to Foreign Names and Words 


In this chapter we turn to investigate the issues relating to linguistic questions pertaining to Babylonian, Persian, and Greek words and to the Aramaic and Hebrew languages found in the book of Daniel.* 


Babylonian Names 


There are a number of names that have drawn attention to themselves and need further investigation. 

1. The term “Chaldean”. The term “Chaldean” (Dan 2:2; 4:7; 5:7—11) has in its context troubled various scholars. According to one theory, the equation of “Chaldean” with magicians, enchanters, and soothsayers (that is, as a professional term, in addition to 
its ethnic meaning in 3:8; 9:1) is an “undoubted anachronism”? for the time of Nebuchadnezzar (sixth century B.C.). It is argued that “Chaldean” as a professional term was used in the Persian? and later periods, but not before. 

Archeological evidence indicates that the term “Chaldean” was used in an ethnic sense in Assyrian records of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. But it is not found in either a professional or ethnic sense in Babylonian records of the sixth century B.C. as 
they are presently known or published. Although the Danielic usage is still unsupported in presently known Babylonian records (while the ethnic sense is known from earlier Assyrian records and the professional sense from later Persian times). “It is unwar- 
ranted to argue from silence that the word is anachronistic.”5 

Some scholars have suggested that the term “Chaldean” (kasdim) derives from an ancient title, the Akkadian Kasdu or Kaldu, which means a type of priest. The Akkadian term is derived from an old Sumerian title Gal-du (“Master Builder”), a term referring 
to the building of astronomical charts on which astrological predictions were based. Such a use of Gal-du is known from the fourteenth year of Shamash-shum-ukin (668-648 B.C.).° 

According to this thesis the author of the book of Daniel employed this title as a designation for a class of professionals who belong to astrologer-priests. If he did, then it is a homonym for a term that also designates an ethnic people. There is sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that “Chaldean” could refer to a class of professionals during and after the Neo-Babylonian empire. 

2. The names Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. The three friends of Daniel were renamed by the Babylonian superior upon arrival at Babylon. Philologists in the past have been unable to explain these names adequately. It has been assumed or sug- 
gested time and again that these names were garbled or poorly transmitted forms of original Babylonian names containing names of pagan gods. Recently a German Assyriologist has shown that these names can be explained satisfactorily from Babylonian 
onomastics (the study of the origin and forms of proper names) without supposing a poor transmission or conscious alteration. 

P. R. Berger shows that the name Shadrach (Hebrew, Sadrak) corresponds to the Assyrian Sddurdku and Babylonian saduradku, meaning, “I am put into much fear.”” This is a shortened form in which the name of deity is omitted, something which frequently 
happens in Akkadian names. 

The name of his friend Meshach (Hebrew, méSak) corresponds to the Akkadian name Mésaku, meaning “I am of little account.”® The name of the third companion is Abednego (Hebrew, ‘abed nego; Akkadian, Abad- Nabu) and is of West Semitic origin. “Such 
West Semitic names were not unknown in Akkadian,” writes Berger.? The meaning of Abad- Nabu is “Servant of the shining one”’° and may possibly involve a wordplay on an Akkadian name that includes the name of the Babylonian god Nabu." In any case, the 
name itself does not contain the name of the deity Nabu or Nebo, as suggested by some.” 

These names as well as other Akkadian names in the book of Daniel correspond so closely to what is known from Babylonian onomastics that Berger suggests he would not be surprised if the names of Daniel and his companions would some day be discov- 
ered in Babylonian texts.'3 These Akkadian names fit perfectly into the time of the sixth century and pose no difficulty for a pre-Maccabean date of the book of Daniel. 

3. Persian words. There are some 19 Persian loanwords in the Aramaic part of Daniel. On statistical grounds, H. H. Rowley argued that this is an indication that the biblical Aramaic of Daniel is much closer to the Aramaic of the Targums of the second and 
first centuries B.C. than to the Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B.C.’4 A careful investigation of the Persian loanwords in Daniel shows that a statistical argumentation is without support. 

Thanks to the work of K. A. Kitchen, it is now known that Persian loanwords in Daniel are consistent with an earlier rather than a later date for the composition of the book. For example, scholars have now become aware that the term “satrap,” once thought 
to have been Greek in origin, was actually derived from the Old Persian form kshathrapan. This term occurred in cuneiform inscriptions as shatarpdanu, giving rise to the Greek term “satrap.”"5 

That Persian words should be used of Babylonian institutions prior to the conquests of Cyrus need not be as surprising as has been supposed. The book was probably written in the Persian rather than the Neo-Babylonian period, the latter part of the 
prophet’s life. In the interests of objectivity it should be noted that the Persian terms found in Daniel are specifically Old Persian words, that is to say, occurring within the history of the language to about 300 B.C. but not later.”° These facts rule out a date for 
the origin of the Persian words after 300 B.C. The Persian words point to an early date for the book of Daniel rather than a late one. 

4. Greek words. At the turn of the century, S. R. Driver claimed that “the [three] Greek words demand, ... a date [for Daniel] after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great (332 B.C.).”’” The Greek terms under discussion are names of musical instru- 
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ments: “harp,” “psaltery,” and “sack-but” (3:5; cf. vss. 7, 10, 15). 

The weakness of Driver’s argument was pointed out by J. A. Montgomery: “The rebuttal of this evidence for a low date lies in stressing the potentialities of Greek influence in the Orient from the sixth century and onward.”?® Thus the famous orientalist W. F. 
Albright was to demonstrate several decades ago that Greek culture had indeed penetrated the ancient Near East long before the Neo-Babylonian period.’? More recently E. M. Yamauchi’s detailed studies have illustrated with overwhelming evidence that this 
kind of influence of Greece on Babylon did indeed exist.”° 

Evidence for the general influence of Greek culture on Babylon has not greatly altered the weight of linguistic arguments in the debate concerning the date of the Aramaic section of the book of Daniel (Dan 2:4b—7:28). The recent Anchor Bible commentary 
on Daniel reiterates the standard critical position: “The Greek names for the musical instruments in 3:5 probably do not antedate the reign of Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.).”?" 

P. W. Coxon notes that the Greek loanwords “seem to provide the strongest evidence [for critical scholarship] in favor of the second century B.C.”;* but he demonstrates that the spelling of gayt*rds (“lyre”) was adopted into Aramaic in the pre-Hellenistic 
period.”3 The second instrument, p°santérin, in Daniel 3:5 was, according to A. Sendry, a term for musical instruments originally imported from the East into Greece, improved by the Greeks, and in turn reexported to the East.*4 


ag 


The third term, siimpén‘ya, is used in the Greek language as sumphonia. The Greek term has an early meaning of a “sounding together””s or a “unison of sound,” “concord,” “harmonious union of many voices or sounds,” or the like. Later it may have come to 
mean also a musical instrument.”° The careful analysis of historical, linguistic, and cultural evidences related to this word has led Coxon to conclude that the use of this term, as far as the classical evidence is concerned and as it affects Daniel 3, “must be pro- 
nounced neutral.”?7 

This means that “the Greek words for musical instruments in the Aramaic are therefore no obstacle for a pre-Hellenistic date of Daniel’s composition.””® A “sixth-century date for the orchestra cannot be categorically denied.”?? While L. F. Hartman and A. 
A. Di Lella still maintain that “the Greek names for the musical instruments in 3:5 probably do not antedate the reign of Alexander the Great (336-323 B.C.),”3° the evidence marshaled for extensive Greek influence on the Near East before the time of Alexander 


the Great makes it irrefutable “that the Greek words in Daniel cannot be used to date the book to the Hellenistic age.”3* 


Aramaic Language in the Book of Daniel 


The book of Daniel shares with the book of Ezra the unique phenomenon of being written in two different Semitic languages. The OT is, of course, written as a whole in Hebrew, the language of the ancient Israelites, with the exception of Ezra 4:8—6:18; 
7:12-26; Daniel 2:4b—7:28; and Jeremiah 10:11 which are written in Aramaic. 

Aramaic was the language of the ancient Aramaeans, first mentioned in cuneiform texts from the twelfth century B.C. In time, Aramaic superseded the various languages of conquered lands. From the eighth century on, Aramaic became the international 
language, the lingua franca , of the Near East. The Israelites appear to have learned it during the exile. 

Historically, Aramaic is divided into several major groups: (1) “Ancient Aramaic” (Altaramdisch) ,3? employed to 700 B.C.; (2) “Official Aramaic” (Reichsaramdisch), used “from 700 to 300 B.C.E.”;33 (3) “Middle Aramaic,” used from “300 B.C.E. to the early 


centuries C.E. [Common Era]”;34 and (4) “Late Aramaic,” employed thereafter. 


Old Debate Regarding Language 


The questions usually posed concerning the Aramaic in Daniel are these: How is the language of the book of Daniel to be classified? What does this classification indicate regarding the date of the book? Does the language represent “Official Aramaic,” that is, 
an early type of Aramaic (sixth/fifth century B.C.) or a later Aramaic (second century B.C.)? 

S. R. Driver seems to have opened the debate in the year 1897. He concluded a discussion on the date and nature of the Aramaic in Daniel35 by declaring that the Aramaic “permits” a date “after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great (332 B.C.)”3° He 
was followed by C. C. Torrey, who dated the Aramaic part of Daniel to the third/second century B.C.37 

Counter arguments against a late date of the Aramaic of Daniel came from conservative scholars of great repute such as R. D. Wilson, W. St. Clair Tisdall, and Charles Boutflower.3° The result of these studies, defending the antiquity of the Aramaic of 
Daniel, was a countercharge on the part of scholars who gave a late date to the book of Daniel.39 

Particularly important in this latter category is the classical position stated by H. H. Rowley.*° However, as a result of the startling discovery of the Elephantine Papyri from Upper Egypt (written in Aramaic and dated as early as the fifth century B.C.), F. 


Rosenthal, following in the wake of the synthesis of H. H. Schaeder“' and an important essay by J. Linder,*” concluded in 1939 that the “old ‘linguistic evidence’ [for a late date of Daniel] has to be laid aside.”43 


New Evidence and New Solutions 


In 1965 Kitchen again took up the problem of the Aramaic in Daniel in response to the unanswered claims of Rowley, who had written over three decades earlier. In the meantime, new Aramaic texts had been discovered,*4 and the older ones had been stud- 

ied more carefully. Kitchen examined the vocabulary, orthography, phonetics, and general morphology and syntax of the Aramaic of Daniel and reached the following conclusion: 
“The Aramaic of Daniel (and of Ezra) is simply a part of Imperial [Official] Aramaic—in itself, practically undatable with any conviction within c. 600 to 300 B.C.”45 This being so, there are no grounds on the basis of the Aramaic to force a date for the book of 

Daniel to the Maccabean period. As far as the Aramaic is concerned, a sixth/fifth century date is entirely possible.4° 

H. H. Rowley contested the findings of Kitchen.47 However, the criticisms of Rowley were scrutinized by E. Y. Kutscher in his authoritative survey of research of early Aramaic and were roundly refuted.4® Kutscher had already shown that on the basis of 
word order the Aramaic of Daniel points to an Eastern origin. A Western origin would be required if a Maccabean date in the second century B.C. were to be maintained.*? Kitchen’s conclusions are accepted also by other leading scholars.5° 

The view that the Aramaic of Daniel belongs to “Official [Imperial] Aramaic” is held not only by Kitchen and Kutscher but also by a number of scholars in the field of Aramaic studies who do not hold to an early date for the book of Daniel." 

The appearance of major documents in Aramaic from Qumran has shed new light on the language of Daniel, indicating once again its early date. In the year 1956 the Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) was published.** On paleographical and linguistic 
grounds, it belongs to the first century B.C.53 P. Winter has noted that the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra is Official [Imperial] Aramaic, but that that of the Genesis Apocryphon is later.>4 This conclusion is confirmed by Kutscher® and particularly by Gleason L. 
Archer.®° The latter has concluded on the basis of a careful study of the Aramaic language in Daniel and in the Genesis Apocryphon “that the Aramaic of Daniel comes from a considerably earlier period than the second century B.C.”57 


”58 This conclusion has 


More recently, he has written that the cumulative result of the linguistic evidence is “that the Aramaic of the [Genesis] Apocryphon is centuries later than that of Daniel and Ezra. Otherwise there is no such thing as linguistic evidence. 
significant implications regarding the alleged Maccabean date for the book of Daniel. It is becoming increasingly difficult, in view of the Aramaic documents among the Dead Sea Scrolls, to support or adhere to a second century B.C. date for the book of Daniel. 

The most recent assault against the Maccabean date for Daniel has been produced by the publication of the Job Targum (11QtgJob) from Cave 11 of Qumran.°? This Aramaic document fills the gap of several centuries between the Aramaic of the books of 
Daniel and Ezra and later Aramaic. Scholars of various schools of thought agree that the Aramaic language of the Job Targum is younger than that of the book of Daniel and older than that of the Genesis Apocryphon.®° The editors date the Job Targum in the 
second half of the second century B.C.” 

The dating of the Aramaic of the Job Targum as later than the Aramaic of the book of Daniel is important. The impact is reflected in the attempt to redate the whole development of post-biblical Aramaic. Stephen A. Kaufman of Hebrew Union College has 
concluded that “the language of 11QtgJob [Job Targum] differs significantly from that of the Aramaic of Daniel....”°? This being so, there must be some time between the Aramaic of Daniel and that of the Job Targum. 

Since Kaufman asserts that the book of Daniel “cannot have reached its final form until the middle of that [second] century,”® he is led to redate the Job Targum to the first century B.C. and the Genesis Apocryphon to the first century A.D.%4 This redating is 
suggested on the basis of fixing the date of Daniel in the second century B.C. However, Kitchen has pointed out correctly that the treatment and dating of the Aramaic of Daniel is apt to be colored by certain presuppositions. Thus, one can hardly be convinced 
that the problematic second century date of Daniel is the kind of “sure anchor” needed for sequence dating in the development of post-biblical Aramaic. 

The dating of the Job Targum as suggested on comparative evidence now needs attention. On the basis of careful linguistic comparisons of the Aramaic of Daniel, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the Targums, it has been suggested recently by several experts in 
Aramaic studies that the Job Targum does indeed date from the second half of the second century B.C.°° Others even argue that the Job Targum may go back to “the second half of the third century B.C. or the first half of the second century B.C.”°7 

If some significant length of time is needed between the Job Targum and the widely acknowledged earlier Aramaic of the book of Daniel, the Aramaic of the book of Daniel would point at least to an earlier date for the book than a certain branch of scholar- 
ship has been willing heretofore to admit. Thus the question of dating Daniel by its form of Aramaic is no longer in a stalemate. The Aramaic documents from Qumran® push the date of the composition into a period earlier than the Maccabean date allows. 

The present availability of Aramaic documents from various areas and differing periods of time has made suspect the major contentions in Rowley’s study, The Aramaic of the Old Testament, published in 1929. His conclusion that “Biblical Aramaic stands 
somewhere between the Aramaic of the papyri and that of the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions,”® that is, in the second century B.C., not only is seriously challenged on the basis of the Aramaic texts and materials from Qumran, but can no longer be 
maintained in view of the new evidence. Moreover, R. I. Vasholz’s doctoral dissertation specifically compares the linguistic phenomena of the Job Targum with the Aramaic language of Daniel.”° Unambiguously he concludes “that the evidence now available 
from Qumran indicates a pre-second-century date for the Aramaic of Daniel.””" 

More recently, Rowley’s claims based on the syntax of the Aramaic of Daniel have come under scrutiny in view of his deficient methodology and the vastly increased corpus of Aramaic documents now available for comparative analysis. In 1965, T. Muraoka 
published an essay which investigates a number of syntactical aspects involving the usage of periphrasis and the construct state in genitival expressions.” He concluded, among other things, that precedents for the periphrastic construction are inherent in the 
syntax of Official Aramaic and that its choice and application in the Aramaic of Daniel are fitting to the style of the writer and are not arbitrary.73 

The matter of “the syntax of the Aramaic of Daniel” is also the subject of a recent investigation by Coxon.7# He demonstrates that Rowley has gone wrong in seeing decisive differences between the syntax of the Aramaic of the book of Daniel and that of the 
earlier papyri of the fifth century B.C. 

Coxon arrives at far-reaching conclusions: 

1. The use of the imperfect of hwh with a participle shows that the Aramaic of Daniel is in agreement with the early Aramaic papyri.75 

2. The genitive relationship in its various forms demonstrates that “we are confronted by the syntax of Official Aramaic””° and not with that of later documents. 
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3. The usage of the preposition “1” cannot be employed as evidence for a date of the Aramaic of Daniel, because it is present in certain and absent in other early Aramaic papyri and present in some and absent in other Qumran materials.77 

4. Various types of word orders—such as the title “king” following the proper name, and the demonstrative pronoun following the substantive—are shown to be a part of the syntax of Official Aramaic.7® 

5. In the Aramaic in Daniel, verbs that express the idea of possibility, desire, command, purpose, etc., are constructed with! and the infinitive. This phenomenon is found largely also in Official Aramaic.7? 

6. There is a preferred “object-verb-subject” word order of verbal sentences in the Aramaic of Daniel (and of Ezra), and the sequence of “verb-object” is preferred in clauses without a direct object. The flexibility of word order in verbal sentences in Daniel is 
like that of Official Aramaic.*° (It also suggests possible Akkadian influence.)*! 
7. Study of consonantal mutations indicates that “the factors involved in historical spelling, in phonetic development and representation ... open up the possibility that the orthography of Biblical Aramaic belongs to an earlier period [rather than the second 


century B.C.] and stems from the idiosyncracies of Jewish scribal tradition.”*? 


Current Reassessments 


From the foregoing discussion, it is evident that the classical problems of syntax and spelling in the Aramaic of Daniel (used in the past by critical scholars as support for an alleged Maccabean date and a Western or Palestinian provenance) now appear in an 
entirely new light. The new evidence and reassessment point to a pre-second-century B.C. date and to an Eastern (Babylonian) origin. G. L. Archer notes in this regard that “on the basis of the word order alone, it is safe to conclude that Daniel could not have 
been composed in Palestine (as the Maccabean hypothesis demands) but in the eastern sector of the Fertile Crescent, in all probability in Babylon itself.” Archer then points out that his earlier study on the Aramaic of the Genesis Apocryphon “should prove 
quite conclusively to any scholar that the second century date and Palestinian provenance of the book of Daniel cannot be upheld any longer without violence being done to the science of linguistics.”*3 On the basis of presently available evidence, the Aramaic 
of Daniel belongs to Official Aramaic (700-300 B.C.) and could have been written as early as the latter part of the sixth century B.C. Linguistic evidence is clearly against a date in the second century B.C. 

After an extensive review of the Aramaic question, the historical-critical scholar K. Koch conceded recently the utter defeat for historical-critical scholarship on this point: “Thus radical criticism with its Maccabean thesis has clearly lost the game in the 
linguistic field of the Aramaic chapters of the book of Daniel in the last 150 years.”*4 Furthermore, he admits that “a closer determination [of the date] cannot be any longer supported by means of a linguistic system,” but he believes that “the Persian loanwords 
lead to a date considerably after the time of 500 B.C.”*5 for the book. No evidence is provided for this assertion. However, the recent study of Persian loanwords, as indicated above, does not support this assertion. 

The present linguistic evidence of Aramaic provides compelling and incontrovertible evidence against a Maccabean date in the second century B.C. and an origin of the book of Daniel in Palestine. The Aramaic is Imperial Aramaic which was in use from 700 
B.C. to 300 B.C. and not beyond.*° With regard to the Aramaic of Daniel “there is every likelihood that the Aramaic comes from the same period, if not a century earlier, than the Aramaic of the Elephantine Papyri and Ezra, which are admittedly fifth century 
productions.”°7 An author writing in the second century with the kind of Aramaic found in Daniel would be as inconceivable as an author writing a book today in Shakespearean English or Luther’s German. If Shakespeare or Luther were alive today, they would 


write in the respective language forms of today. A writer in the Maccabean period likewise would have used the language of his period and not the language forms of an earlier one that were no longer current. 


Hebrew Language in the Book of Daniel 


The Hebrew part of the book of Daniel consists of Daniel 1:1—2:4a and 8:1—12:13. S. R. Driver raised a question on the Hebrew of the book of Daniel. “The Hebrew of Daniel is of the type just characterized: In all distinctive features it resembles, not the Hebrew 
of Ezekiel, or even of Haggai and Zechariah, but that of the age subsequent to Nehemiah.”*® This means that “the Hebrew supports ... a date after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great (332 B.C.).”®° J. A. Montgomery wrote in 1927 that the Hebrew of 
Daniel “points to a late age in comparison with the known Biblical literature, and it can be assigned with entire philological satisfaction to the 2d cent.; while a date earlier than the 4th cent. cannot on comparative evidence be easily attributed to it.”9° P. R. 
Davies reechoes these earlier sentiments by stating, “The Hebrew of Daniel is certainly not the Hebrew of a sixth century Jewish exile.”® This repetition of earlier opinions without new support from recent studies is typical of much historical-critical scholar- 
ship in the present. On the other hand, several recent historical-critical commentators have dropped the argument from the Hebrew language for the late dating of the book of Daniel (O. Ploger, D. S. Russell, A. Lacocque, J. J. Collins, W. S. Towner, and others). 
K. Koch noted rather cautiously in 1980 that in the Hebrew of the book “nothing speaks against a date in the Maccabean time.”9” 

Not all historical-critical scholars agree. Professor T. K. Cheyne, one of the radical critics of the past, states, “From the Hebrew of the Book of Daniel no important inference as to its date can be safely drawn.”93 S. R. Driver listed 30 expressions in support of a 
late date. A restudy of these expressions by W.J. Martin led to the conclusion, “There is nothing about the Hebrew of Daniel that could be considered extraordinary for a bilingual or, perhaps in this case, a trilingual speaker of the language in the sixth century 
B.C.”94 

The Hebrew of the book can also be compared with the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls from the second century B.C., as well as to Ecclesiasticus which was written about 190 B.C. G. L. Archer has done such study and points to the distinct differences 
between Ecclesiasticus and the Hebrew of the book of Daniel.® A comparison with the Qumran scrolls reveals that “none of the sectarian documents composed in Hebrew (‘The Manual of Discipline,’ ‘The War of the Children of Light Against the Children of 
Darkness,’ ‘The Thanksgiving Psalms’) in that collection show any distinctive characteristics in common with the Hebrew chapters of Daniel.”° 

This new material is highly important for assessing the Hebrew part of Daniel. If Daniel originated in Palestine in the second century B.C., then one should expect some features in common with the Hebrew of that time. The lack of such common features 
seems to support a date other than the second century B.C., namely a period before that century. While it may be true that “the Hebrew of the book cannot be confidently assigned to one century more than another,”®” there is no compelling evidence to deny 


the book to the sixth century on the basis of the Hebrew language employed in it. 


Use of Two Languages in the Book 


The fact that the book of Daniel is composed of both Hebrew and Aramaic parts has been a curiosity for some time. The first and last sections of the book (1:1—2:4a and 8:1—12:13) are written in Hebrew, whereas the middle section (2:4b-7:28) is written in 
Aramaic. Aramaic is a sister language to Hebrew. The situation in the book of Daniel with its two languages, namely Hebrew-Aramaic-Hebrew (from the viewpoint of structure, it is A:B:A),°° is like that of the book of Ezra. 

This change in language was an embarrassment to the ancient rabbis who felt it inappropriate for an inspired writer to use an unholy language—Aramaic—for part of his book.®? In recent times various suggestions have been made. The American Jewish 
scholar Frank Zimmermann was the first in modern times (in the 1930s) to suggest that the whole book of Daniel was originally written in Aramaic and that later a part was translated into Hebrew.’°° H. L. Ginsberg propounded the same view in his studies in 
Daniel in 1948." Asa result of reflection on this point of view there are now full-fledged commentaries supporting this hypothesis. L. F. Hartman and A. A. Di Lella hold “that Aramaic was the original language of the entire twelve chapters now extant in the 
MT [Masoretic text] of the book. The Hebrew parts (1:1-2:4a and chs. 8-12) were later translated from this Aramaic original.”'°* 

However, this hypothesis is not widely held. There are many difficulties associated with it. Not the least among them is the fact that there is neither manuscript nor versional support for it. The famous discoveries from Qumran contain a fragment of a 
manuscript (1QDan*)'°3 which contains Daniel 1:10-17 and 2:2—-6. The text changes in Daniel 2:4a, from Hebrew to Aramaic, at exactly the same place as in the Masoretic text. Frank M. Cross, Jr., points out that the change from Aramaic to Hebrew takes place 
at exactly the same place in the mid-section—between 7:28 and 8:1—in two other unpublished manuscript fragments from Qumran (4QDan? and 4QDan°).'°4 These fragments from Caves 1 and 4 are dated in the middle of the first century A.D.'°5 Thus the 
Qumran discoveries demonstrate that the literary pattern Hebrew-Aramaic-Hebrew (or A:B:A) is preserved in precisely the place where it is found in the Masoretic text today. These ancient manuscript discoveries do not give much credence to an alleged origi- 
nal book of Daniel written totally in the Aramaic language. 

The change of language is better explained in the recognition that the opening of the book (1:1-2:4a) and its second part (chaps. 8-12) correspond to the fundamental structures of the book.'°° The Aramaic begins at the point where the foreign language 
learned by Daniel was used by the wise men in their speech to the king. The Aramaic stops when the focus moves away from politico-religious interests of 2:4b—7:28 to give way to primarily religious concerns (chaps. 8-12). Although “there is no totally satisfy- 
ing explanation for the change of language yet,”’°” there are no compelling reasons for arguing that it was first written in one language or that it indicates a late date. 


MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


Editorial synopsis. The presence of at least eight copies of the book of Daniel (preserved only in fragmentary form) among the Dead Sea Scrolls suggests that it was one of the popular books at Qumran (compare: 14 copies of Deuteronomy, 12 of Isaiah, and 
10 of Psalms). The reference to “the book of Daniel the prophet” by another document (4QFlor) indicates that Daniel was considered a canonical prophet. Two fragments show the same changes from Hebrew to Aramaic and back to Hebrew at the identical 
points found in our present Hebrew (Masoretic) Bible (2:4b and 8:1). No apocryphal additions appear in these fragmented materials. One copy of Daniel, written in a late second century B.C. script, poses a problem for proponents of a Maccabean date for com- 
position. Such a manuscript narrows the time needed for any extensive distribution and for recognition of the book’s canonicity. 

The position of Daniel in the third division of the present Hebrew canon is insufficient basis for inferring a late origin. The evidence suggests that the Jews originally listed Daniel among the prophets. It appears that a shift to the third division occurred in the 
late second century A.D., prompted by a minority viewpoint. Daniel probably was omitted from the list of personnel presented in Ecclesiasticus (written about 180 B.C.) not because he or his book were unknown, but because he did not fit the writer’s criteria for 
Palestinian heroes of the past who had played a part in establishing and maintaining Jewish institutions. 

The theology of Daniel on angels and the resurrection can be seen to fit a sixth-century setting. They provide no argument for a second century writing. Nor is it possible in the light of new evidence from Mesopotamia to argue that the author derived his 
four world-empire schema from Greek and Persian sources. 

The major argument of historical-critical scholarship for a second century Maccabean date for the writing of Daniel is based on the prophecies of chapter 11. It can be demonstrated, however, that the data in the chapter is really in conflict with what is 
known about the times of Antiochus IV. Ultimately the issue over the dating of Daniel rests on the reader’s belief regarding God and His claim to reveal the future through His servants the prophets. 

Without overstating the case it can be said that whenever new evidence has surfaced in the last hundred years that impacted on the book of Daniel, it has supported a sixth century B.C. writing of the book. 
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Daniel and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


New light has been shed on the date of Daniel by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among them are fragments of no less than eight copies of Daniel.’ The first of the eleven caves at Qumran has provided fragments of two scrolls containing the book of 
Daniel. One of these includes Daniel 1:10-17 and 2:2—6 (1QDan?),” the other Daniel 3:22—30 (10Dan?).3 As noted above, the former fragment has the transition from Hebrew into Aramaic at 2:4b (1QDan?). 

To the present we have to be satisfied with the publication of the Daniel fragments from Caves 1 and 6. The fragments from Cave 6 all are written in a cursive hand on papyrus, in contrast to those from Cave 1 which are in the normal square script on leather 
(parchments). The Cave 6 fragments contain Daniel 8:16—-17 (?); 8:20—21 (?); 10:8-16; 11:33-36, 38.4 

It is reported that fragments have been found in Cave 4 of no fewer than four different scrolls of the book of Daniel. Unfortunately they are still unpublished.> Nevertheless, some have been identified. One of the fragments contains Daniel 2:19—35 (4QDan°). 
Another (4QDan°) contains the transition from Aramaic to Hebrew in Daniel 7:28—8:1,° demonstrating, as noted earlier, the pattern of Hebrew-Aramaic-Hebrew which follows the ancient literary device of A:B:A.7 

It is evident from these manuscript discoveries that the book of Daniel was one of the most popular biblical books among the Qumran covenanters. A comparison with the other biblical materials illustrates this. To date there are 14 known copies from 
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Deuteronomy, 12 from Isaiah, 10 from the Psalms,® and 8 from Daniel.? To these must be added the so-called “Florilegium” (4QFlor) from Cave 4 which contains biblical quotations introduced with the phrases, “written in the book of Isaiah the prophet,” “writ- 


ten in the book of Ezekiel the prophet,” and “written in the book of Daniel the prophet.”"° 

In the “Florilegium” we not only find the designation “Daniel the prophet” (just as Jesus designated the author of the book in Matthew 24:15), but we also discover short quotations from Daniel 12:10 and 11:32. The “Florilegium” (4QFlor) belongs to the pre- 
New Testament period. 

The frequent appearance of Daniel scrolls (dated from the second century B.C. and down to the NT period) and the fact that none of the apocryphal additions to the book (Susanna and the Two Elders, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of Azariah, and the Song of the 
Three Young Men) have appeared at Qumran indicate that the book of Daniel was considered canonical." 

Surprising facts surface regarding the date, textual affinity, and canonical status of the book of Daniel as these materials are examined. For example, various fragments of Daniel described above are considered to belong to the first century B.C. This 
presents an unusually difficult problem for those scholars who hold to a date in the Maccabean period of about 167—164 B.C. for the composition of the book. As a matter of fact, the famous British scholar G. R. Driver has pointed out that the standard consen- 
sus for dating the Qumran scrolls (from the third century B.C. to about A.D. 67) would force an earlier dating for the book of Daniel than the Maccabean period.” 

This problem is heightened for historical-critical scholarship by the conclusion of a recent study which indicates that the OT canon was closed in Maccabean times and not, as is often asserted, at the end of the first century A.D.’3 Note the surprising state- 
ment by Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard University, an authority on the Qumran materials who is in charge of publishing the fragments from Cave 4: “One copy of Daniel [4QDan‘] is inscribed in a script of the late second century B.C.”'4 He adds to 
this the remarkable clause, “In some ways its antiquity is more striking than that of the oldest manuscripts from Qumran, since it is no more than half a century younger than the autograph of Daniel.”’5 The oldest manuscripts from Qumran date to “the last 
quarter of the third century B.C.”"° 
This poses a serious problem for a Maccabean date for the book of Daniel. Consequently, the Qumran materials on Daniel really suggest an earlier date for the writing of Daniel on account of (1) the large number of copies available (eight different 


manuscripts of the book), (b) the unusually early date of one of the copies from Cave 4, and (c) the fact that the “Florilegium” quotes from Daniel in a way that indicates its early canonical status. 


Summary 


The importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for the book of Daniel can hardly be overemphasized for the following reasons: 

1. The published fragments of three different scrolls of Daniel which date to pre-Christian times have substantially the same text as the traditional one preserved in the Hebrew (Masoretic) text from which all of our Bibles are translated. We may have high 
confidence in the essential accuracy of the preserved text,'” both Hebrew and Aramaic, of the canonical book of Daniel. 

2. The early, pre-Christian canonical status of the book of Daniel seems certain on account of the “Florilegium” quoting Daniel as Scripture on the same level as the books of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It raises very serious questions about the alleged second century 
date for the book of Daniel."® 

3. The suggested early date for yet unpublished parts ofa scroll from Cave 4 (4QDan‘) raises further questions about a late second century date for the book. An earlier pre-Maccabean date may more adequately account for the archaic script used. 

4. The fact that eight separate scrolls of Daniel appear at Qumran seems to require more time for the copying and distribution of the book than a Maccabean date would allow. 

5. Although the Hebrew canon has placed the book of Daniel in the third division of “Writings,” the Qumran community—as does Jesus (Matt 24:15)—speaks of Daniel as “the prophet,” the writer of the book. 

6. The apocryphal additions to the book of Daniel are absent at Qumran. This points again to Daniel’s canonical status and to the fact that these additions written in Greek are later productions, built upon aspects of the canonical Daniel. 

7. The transition from Hebrew to Aramaic to Hebrew in Daniel 2:4b and 8:1 is preserved in the Qumran fragments, indicating that the book was composed in this manner. 


Daniel and the Canon 


In all ancient and modern translations of the Bible the book of Daniel is placed behind (rarely before) the book of Ezekiel, that is, within the prophetic part of the canon. Since this arrangement is represented in the Septuagintal, Theodotionic, and Syriac ver- 
sions of ancient times, it is generally assumed that this location had a pre-Christian origin.’? This is supported by the fact that in Qumran (4QFlor),*° in the NT (Matt 24:15), and by Josephus,” Daniel is designated as “prophet.” 

The Masoretic-rabbinic tradition with its so-called Palestinian canon places the book of Daniel in the division called “Writings” (Kethubim), preceded by the Law and the Prophets. In Jewish thought the threefold division of the OT into “Law, Prophets, and 
Writings” seems to reveal a lowering of status for each succeeding division. Supporters of the Maccabean date hypothesis have drawn the conclusion from its location in the third division (outside of the “Prophets” and before Ezra-Nehemiah) that (1) Daniel was 
nota truly prophetic book, and that (2) it was written so late it could not be incorporated into the division of the “Prophets.””” 

These arguments for a late date for the book of Daniel on account of its placement in the Palestinian canon are not compelling. First, there is the evidence (going into pre-Christian times) that Daniel was called a “prophet” and considered of similar rank as 
other prophets (Qumran, the NT and Josephus). 

Second, R. D. Wilson’s investigation of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek lists of the canon indicate that they consistently place Daniel among the “Prophets.” This demonstrates that Daniel belonged at one stage to the “Prophets” even in the Hebrew canon.’3 It 
appears that in post-Christian times, in the second century, the book of Daniel was moved from the “Prophets” to the “Writings.”*4 

To be precise, the earliest witness in which the book of Daniel is placed in the third division of the canon (the “Writings” or Hagiographa) is the late second century A.D. Babylonian Jewish work Baba Bathra. Palestinian rabbinic sources (both Tannaitic and 
Amoraic) consider Daniel a part of the second division of the canon, namely, as part of the Prophets,”° as all other ancient lists of OT books have it. This indicates that the book of Daniel originally belonged to the “Prophets,” and that only a Jewish minority opin- 
ion ascribed it in post-Christian times (late second century A.D.) to the third part where it is found at present in the printed Hebrew Bibles. 

Third, there are strong suggestions that the canon of the “Writings” was already closed by about 160-150 B.C.”° If such is the case, it hardly allows for Daniel to become canonical, even if it were to belong originally to the “Writings.”?7 

Fourth, the reason, or combination of reasons, why Daniel was placed at a later time in the “Writings” may have something to do with 

A. The presence of the Aramaic language which was also found in Ezra.”® 

B. The fact that it was not written in Palestine.”? 

C. The distinct Messaianic predictions utilized by Christians. 

D. A fear concerning the prediction about the world empires and their fall.2° 

E. The fact that it contains much historical material as do the books Ezra-Nehemiah and 1 and 2 Chronicles before which it presently stands.3" 

In actual truth one can only guess about the reason(s) Daniel was located among the “Writings.” In any case, an argument built fora late date of the book of Daniel on the basis of its present place in the Hebrew canon lacks foundation. 


Daniel and Ecclesiasticus 


A document called Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, dated to about 180 B.C.,3” contains a section in the “praise of the fathers” (Eccl 44-49). In this passage the author presents a list of OT worthies such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
twelve Minor Prophets, and Zerubabbel. However, Daniel is not mentioned. Because of this omission it is surmised that Daniel was unknown to this late writer.°3 Therefore, the conclusion is reached that the book of Daniel was not yet in existence when Ecclesi- 
asticus was written.34 

An investigation of chapters 44—49 of Ecclesiasticus, which contains “the praises of the fathers,” reveals that not all Hebrew worthies known from the OT are mentioned. Among those mentioned prior to the time of Abraham are simply Enoch (Eccl 44:16) 
and Noah (Eccl 44:17—18). Does this mean that Adam, Cain, and Abel, aside from all the others including Shem, Ham, and Japheth did not exist? The author mentions Nehemiah (Eccl 49:13) but does not mention Ezra. Should one conclude that Ezra did not 
exist? Evidently the list of Hebrew famous men was not intended to be exhaustive and all-inclusive. One would also expect Job to be mentioned, but he is not in the Greek text of this apocryphal document. However, in the Syriac text Job appears by name in 
Eccl 49:935 (the latter is used in NAB but not in the Apocrypha of RSV). 

It should be observed that all the “fathers” mentioned in this listing from Moses onward are persons who lived in Palestine “and had to do with the establishment, defense, or renovation, of the laws, institutions, and polity of the Jews, ...”3° Daniel, as he is 
known from his book, did not function in this way. Therefore the reason for his omission is not that he had not existed or that his book was not yet known. Daniel simply did not fall within the criteria established for selecting certain worthies for praise by the 
author of Ecclesiasticus. 

In short, Ecclesiasticus (1) does not list comprehensively every Israelite worthy; (2) mentions those only that fit his criteria for special praise; and (3) affords its longest praise to the postbiblical high priest Simon, indicating the author’s interest in Palestinian 
affairs. This interest may explain why Daniel, whose book is universal in scope and outlook, is not mentioned. In any case an argument from silence is not a strong one. To assume the nonexistence of the book of Daniel on account of silence in Ecclesiasticus is 
like assuming Hosea did not write his book because he too is not mentioned in Ecclesiasticus. 


Theology of Daniel and Its Date 


Several theological themes of the book of Daniel are cited as indicators for a “late” date of the book.37 Some aspects are customarily singled out. For example, “a late date [of the book] is supported by a rather developed angelology as is found in Daniel 8:16 
and 9:21.”38 

Much could be said about the theme of angels in the OT. Angels function in the OT as deliverers of messages to Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Isaiah, Zechariah, and Ezekiel. As early as in the Pentateuch angels protect God’s people, destroy their ene- 
mies, and reveal God’s will.39 


The book of Daniel has a more extended outlook in its view of angelic beings than other OT books; however, it is closest to the book of Zechariah.*° Daniel alone mentions an angel by name. The interpreting angel (angelus interpres) of chapters 7, 8, 9, 10-12 


(who is identified as Gabriel in 8:16; 9:21) is close to, if not identical with, the interpreting role of angels in Zechariah (1:9, 14, 19; 2:1-3; 4:4—6, 11-14; 5:5-11; 6:4—8). Thus there is an angelology throughout the OT. The unique feature in Daniel on this topic, the 
naming of Gabriel, surely does not introduce a novel doctrine of angels or make the book late. A comparison of Daniel on angels and what is available from Qumran from the second century B.C. indicates that Daniel is older than the developments in Qumran.** 

The book of Daniel also contains an important belief in the resurrection (12:1—4). Uriel Acosta, an early critic, took the document’s reference to the resurrection and its angelology as keys for dating the book very late and for ascribing it to the Pharisees. The 
argument has continued that the Danielic belief in the resurrection is a mark ofa date in the post-exilic period and even later than the second century.*” 

The idea of the resurrection is present in various OT passages from a time before that of Daniel (Job 19:25—27; Pss 16:9—11; 73:23—28; Isa 25:8; 26:19; 53:10; Ezek 37:1-14; Hos 6:1-3; 13:14). Historical-critical scholarship has argued that most of these passages 
do not contain the idea ofa resurrection. The critical opinion today holds that the idea of a physical resurrection is at best present only in Isaiah 26:19.7 

Our investigation of the resurrection passage of Daniel 12:1—4 reveals that there are unmistakable links to that of Isaiah 26:19. Daniel 12:1—4 also has new emphases and novel factors,*4 such as the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked. A comparison 
of resurrection thought in intertestamental literature, including Qumran, reveals the vast difference between the motivation, purpose, and meaning of resurrection in that literature and that of Daniel 12:1-4.45 Concepts of assumption or resurrection of the 
spirit and ideas of immortality found in this extrabiblical literature are foreign to Daniel and the OT. Clearly, the belief in the resurrection cannot be called upon any longer to defend a late date of the book of Daniel. 


Matters Related to the World Empire Sequence 
Four-World Empire Schema 


The four-world empire schema (presented in chapter 2 and later repeated in chapter 7) was widely held to have been derived by the author from Greek and Persian thought. There are texts of Hellenistic and Persian origin respectively dated to the early sec- 
ond century and to Zoroastrian times that contain an empire sequence.*° This would mean that chapter 2, if not the entire book, could not have been written before that time. 

However, there is the question whether one can prove that the four-world empire schema of chapter 2 (and by extension, chapter 7) is actually dependent on the alleged Greek and Iranian sources. Now there is new cuneiform evidence from texts of Babylo- 
nian provenance among the socalled “Akkadian prophecies”*” that allows us to trace the idea of “the rise and fall of dynasties and empires, including the fall of Assyria, the fall of Babylon, and the rise of Persia, the fall of Persia, and the rise of the Hellenistic 


monarchies”4® 


back to Babylonian conceptions. 

This newly published Babylonian “Dynastic Prophecy” contains a description of the sequence of four world empires—Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and Greece.*? In our previous study of this new evidence we noted a number of differences between Daniel 2 
and the “Dynastic Prophecy.” We wish to list them here. 

(1) A four-world empire schema followed by an eternal kingdom (Daniel), versus simply four world empires; (2) deterioration from one empire to the next (Daniel), versus an alternation of “good” and “bad” empires; (3) various lengths of reigns of kings in 
the Babylonian text, none in Daniel 2; (4) no eschatological climax in the Babylonian text, but a dominant theme in Daniel; and (5) Daniel 2, an apocalyptic dream-vision; but the Babylonian “Dynastic Prophecy,” a political tract.5° 

These differences make a direct borrowing of one by the other most unlikely. But the new Babylonian text seems to demonstrate that there was a common Near Eastern prototype of a schema of successive kingdoms, dynasties, or empires. This may be 
reflected in chapter 2, but it functions in its own unique way in the book of Daniel. 

On the basis of these insights from this new evidence one is led to conclude that chapter 2 is not dependent on Greek or Iranian sources of a relatively late time. However, chapter 2 is part of the reflection of an ancient Near Eastern schema of successive king- 


doms that fits neatly into a Babylonian setting of an early time. 


World Empire Sequence 


The dating of the book of Daniel is commonly related by scholars to the identity of the fourth kingdom in chapters 2 and 7. Professor K. Koch has summarized the consensus of historical-critical scholarship as follows: “A sure result of today’s OT research is 
that the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Macedonian [Grecian] empires are intended.”5" J. G. Eichhorn in the eighteenth century had already claimed that Greece was the fourth empire.*? This opinion eventually became the critical consensus of today.3 

The common assumption behind this position is that the horizon or view of the book of Daniel does not go beyond the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. This assumption is highly questionable on several counts. 

First, until about A.D. 1700 Christian interpretation was largely united that the fourth empire was Roman. It is only with the advent of rationalistic philosophical concerns that this view was displaced. These concerns created a new understanding of Daniel 
based on a different interpretation of the intent of the book. 

Second, Jesus Himself (Matt 24:15) demonstrates that the book of Daniel and its predictions go beyond the time of Greece. Therefore, the fourth empire must be Roman. 

Third, scholars supporting the Grecian empire interpretation are forced into an insoluble historical problem: “If the Maccabean thesis is admitted, the sequence of world empires presents for the exegete not fewer but more problems.... If the four world 
empire teaching ends in the kingdom of Alexander [Grecian] as the fourth one, and if it begins exactly with Nebuchadnezzar [the Babylonian], then this presentation contradicts decisively the known course [of history].”55 

The course of history is contradicted if the fourth empire is Greece, because scholars, unable to find a second and third world empire, are forced to divide the Medo-Persian empire into two empires, namely that of Media and Persia. This artificial device 
corresponds neither to history nor to the book of Daniel. In Daniel 8:20 the single animal empire (the ram) is clearly identified as Medo-Persia. 

Fourth, the book of Daniel does not present an independent Median empire between Babylon and Persia, only a dual Medo-Persian empire.5° Daniel “8:20 explicitly states that the Medo-Persian empire was a joint one.”57 

Fifth, the traditional sequence of Babylon-(Medo-)Persia~-Greece-Rome is the natural sequence in Daniel and does not force historical problems on the book where there are none. If one follows this well-supported and historically sound sequence, the strug- 


gle in the time of Antiochus IV can no longer function as the key for the dating of the book of Daniel.5° 


Chapter 11 and the Date of Daniel 


The Neoplatonist Porphyry based his position for a late date on Daniel 11. It should be stated that the major argument to the present, among all the arguments for a Maccabean date, is based upon chapter 11. It may be appropriate to cite J. J. Collins, a recent 
commentator, on this point (1981): “... the neo-Platonist philosopher Porphyry (late second century B.C.E.) ... maintained that the book was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. [He argued that] Daniel’s prophecies of events down to the time of Anti- 
ochus were written after the fact, and were accurate, whereas the predictions beyond that time were unfulfilled. The cogency of Porphyry’s admittedly anti-Christian argument is widely recognized to-day.”59 


He continues, “First, there is the point noted by Porphyry, that beyond a certain point in history the predictions are not fulfilled. The events in Daniel 11:40—45, leading up to the death of Antiochus, are the most significant examples.”°° 


® namely the accuracy of the “prediction” of chapter 11 which is too exact to be given ahead of the events. In other words, “This question of one’s world view, 


Evidently the major argument is the so-called “internal evidence,” as is suggested by S. R. Driver, 
namely whether God gives to a prophet such an exact view of the future, separates the scholars and decides in the final analysis also the date of the book of Daniel.”°? For scholars who take chapter 11 to be an exact prediction about the events leading up to 
(11:1-20) and including the struggles of Antiochus IV with the Jews (11:21-39)°3 the decision is to be made: what is and what is not genuine prediction? 

Some historical-critical scholars take it as axiomatic that “the realm of the supernatural” is invoked if Daniel provides a “correct prediction in the sixth century of the course of history down to the second century.” But, insists R. H. Pfeiffer, who wrote in 
1948 as a supporter of this view, “historical research can deal only with authenticated facts which are within the sphere of natural possibilities and must refrain from vouching for the truth of supernatural events.”°5 

The issue over the date of the book of Daniel is then in the final analysis an issue over a philosophical presupposition: whether the supernatural can function in historical-critical research. Since in this view chapter 11 cannot be true prophecy of the future, a 
socio-political setting other than the sixth century must be found. The crisis of Antiochus Epiphanes seems to present itself as the convenient setting. 

A somewhat different historical-critical approach, used more recently, allows for the supernatural but puts the accent on another aspect. It was effectively stated in 1981 by John J. Collins: “The issue is not whether a divinely inspired prophet could have fore- 
told the events which took place under Antiochus Epiphanes four hundred years before they occurred. The question is whether this possibility carries any probability: is it the most satisfactory way to explain what we find in Daniel? Modern critical scholarship 
has held that it is not.” 

What is the reason for this negative verdict on the “probability” of long-range future prediction? Two are provided by Collins: (1) “... beyond a certain point in history the predictions [of Dan 11] are not fulfilled. The events in Daniel 11:40—45, leading up to 
the end of Antiochus, are the most significant examples.”°7 (2) The genre of “apocalyptic” in extra-canonical writings manifests the phenomenon of pseudonymity. This means that writers of apocalyptic works regularly ascribe authorship to a hero of the 
past—Enoch, Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This device of pseudonymity was used by the author of Daniel to lend authority to his work.°° 

Let us turn our attention briefly to the first of these two reasons why the book of Daniel does not present “any probability” of genuine prediction of future events. It is granted that the predictions of Daniel 11:40—45 were not fulfilled by Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his demise (to my knowledge this is universally admitted by both liberal and conservative scholars).°? Could this then be an indication that much more of Daniel 11, if not essentially the whole chapter or actually all of it, has something in view other than 
Antiochus Epiphanes? 

Again, it has been noted quite correctly that “the abomination of desolation” referred to by Jesus Christ (Matt 24:15) was drawn from Daniel 11:31. The fact that its desolating activity was still future for Jesus would indicate that something other than Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes was being described.7° 

G. H. Wenham argues, “The idea that God declares his future purposes to his servants is at the heart of the book’s theology. If, however, Daniel is a second century work, one of its central themes is discredited, and it could be argued that Daniel ought to be 
relegated to the Apocrypha [or Pseudepigrapha] and not retain full canonical status as part of OT Scripture.”7' There is no historical or theological reason for not regarding Daniel 11 as genuine prophecy. 

It is a fact of historical research that there is sparse and even conflicting information in the primary sources relating to Antiochus Epiphanes.”* The sources depicting the events of Antiochus Epiphanes for the period from about 170-164 B.C. are limited 
primarily to 1 and 2 Maccabees and Polybius. Indeed, they are so limited that scholars turn to Daniel 11 to fill in historical information! 

For example, the recent study by Professor Klaus Bringmann on the Hellenistic reform and the religious persecution in Judaea (175-163 B.C.) is forced to take Daniel 11:28—31, 1 Maccabees 1:16-59, and 2 Maccabees 5:1—-6:7 as “sources ... for historical 
events”73 to understand the crisis brought about by Antiochus Epiphanes and his Judaean supporters. The fact that these three “sources” are in disagreement on many points of detail casts a shadow of doubt on the resultant correlation of events. 

It is also interesting to observe that Bringmann engages in a significant redating of events. The three-year desecration of the Jerusalem temple is now to be dated from 168-165 B.C. and no longer from 167—164 B.C.”4 High priest Onias III was murdered in 
170 B.C.75 These new chronological conclusions, aside from others, give rise to serious interpretational problems regarding various parts of the book of Daniel in which scholars have customarily seen Antiochus Epiphanes. 

In short, the correlation of the chronological information and the events surrounding Antiochus Epiphanes and Daniel 11 is by no means smooth. The difficulties encountered by this approach suggest that the events in Palestine in the time of Antiochus 


Epiphanes really do not provide the true setting for Daniel 11.7° 


Apocalyptic and Pseudonymity 


A few remarks are in order regarding the “apocalyptic” genre77 and the alledged pseudonymity of the book of Daniel. Is apocalyptic material in the OT by nature pseudonymous? In Isaiah 24-27 there is a composition which has been recognized by 
scholars,’® including John J. Collins,79 as the “Apocalypse of Isaiah.”®° It is part of the book of Isaiah and does not need to be considered anonymous or pseudonymous. In fact, Professor J. G. Baldwin has pointed out that “there is no clear proof of pseudonymity 
in the Old Testament and much evidence is against it.”** 

There is no reason to believe that because parts of the book of Daniel are apocalyptic in form and nature, it must be late. Professor F. M. Cross suggested that the origin of apocalyptic must be searched for as early as the sixth century B.C.*? Inasmuch as there 
is still no clear definition of apocalyptic, it would be totally inappropriate to assume that, whatever apocalyptic is, the book of Daniel must be late. Nor is it appropriate to assume that Daniel is to be identified with the extra-canonical apocalyptic works, and 


therefore must be pseudonymous. The burden of proof that the book of Daniel is a pseudonym, because parts of it are apocalyptic, rests upon those who make the claim. 


Conclusions 


The Maccabean date hypothesis with its second century date for the final form of the book of Daniel has most popularity today in historical-critical scholarship. Nevertheless there remain many unresolved problems. The major arguments for this hypothe- 
sis, investigated in this and the preceding two sections on the basis of new evidence, have been examined and found wanting. 

The alleged historical “errors” and problems relating to Nebuchadnezzar, his building achievements, his insanity, calling Belshazzar his son, are resolved on the basis of new information. Available information puts the respective parts of Daniel dealing with 
him into the sound historical context of the late seventh and early sixth century B.C. The idea of Belshazzar as “king” of Babylon corresponds to the events of the time as cuneiform evidence proves. There is so much new light on Darius the Mede and his co- 
regency with Cyrus after the fall of Babylon that any conclusion other than that he was a real person now seems incredible. The canny corroboration of Daniel functioning as the “third” in Babylon also points to a contemporary account of chapter 5. 

Attention was given also to the chronological information of the datelines and various dates in the book of Daniel. There is incontrovertible proof for the correlation of the third/fourth year of Jehoiakim with Nebuchadnezzar’s attack on Jerusalem in 605 
B.C. The dates of 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; etc., can be fixed now with new exactness. 

Along the lines of linguistic studies, it is evident that the Babylonian name “Chaldean,” the names Shadrach, Meshah, and Abednego are reflective of Babylonian customs. The issue of the Persian and Greek terms no longer poses difficulties for a sixth cen- 
tury date of Daniel. The use of the Aramaic language as it appears in the book makes a date in the second century B.C. impossible. The Hebrew language of the book fits the sixth century B.C. The change of languages (Hebrew-Aramaic-Hebrew) poses no diffi- 
culties. 

The discoveries from Qumran have a significant bearing on the Maccabean date hypothesis. Daniel is called a “prophet.” There is support for the change of languages in two of the eight different manuscripts. A late date is made impossible. There is not 
enough time for a mid-second-century-B.C. date and the acceptance of the book as canonical.*3 

The theology of the book of Daniel fits neatly into a sixth century B.C. setting. The resurrection thought, for example, stands in contrast with resurrection, immortality, and other related ideas in intertestamental literature. The contrast makes it clear that 
the book of Daniel belongs to an earlier period. The four-world empire schema can now be seen against a Babylonian background. It does not belong to Persian or Greek thought. The four-world empire sequence covers a period longer than from the sixth cen- 
tury to the second century B.C. 

Daniel 11 does not provide the kind of “history” it was thought to have. The chapter contains genuine prophecy. The problem of pseudonymity remains an unexplained phenomenon for those holding a Maccabean date hypothesis. 

In the light of recent archaeological, linguistic, and historical evidence, and the internal evidence in the book itself, a date in the sixth century B.C. best fits the writing of the book of Daniel in its present form. This is supported, of course, by the pronounced 
“1” form of style in which Daniel writes when it comes to his own visions in Daniel 7—12. 


Without overstating the case, it can be said that wherever new evidence has come to light from discoveries in the last hundred years, it has supported the early sixth century B.C. dating for the book of Daniel rather than a late one in the second century. 


CHAPTER III 


Unity of Daniel 


William H. Shea 


CHAPTERS 2 AND 7 


Editorial synopsis. In the three sections of this chapter the author addresses in detail the issue of the unity of the book of Daniel. Is the book the mixed product of multiple authors writing over a period of several centuries, as critical scholarship affirms, or 
are there indicators in the document to indicate single authorship, as conservative scholars maintain? 

Testimony for the unity of a biblical book may be drawn from its evident integrated literary structure, from common theological themes extending throughout the work, and from a variety of linguistic elements—small nuts and bolts—that serve to fasten 
the whole together. In a step-by-step analysis of the prophetic portions of the book these three levels of inquiry are explored. Demonstrated harmony of thought and relationships in the smaller blocks of material in the book vouches for the harmony of the 
integrated whole. 

In this chapter the author focuses on the clear correlation between the dream and vision of chapters 2 and 7. The chapters are closely linked by (1) a number of linguistic connections; (2) their common outline of four great kingdoms; (3) an eventual division 
in the fourth kingdom; and (4) the establishment of God’s eternal kingdom at some point subsequent to the division of the fourth kingdom. Parallels exist between the sequences of metals and beasts. The former moves downward from high value (gold) to great 
strength (iron). Ina similar manner the hierarchy of beasts moves from high honor (lion, king of beasts) to crushing power (non-descript beast, wilder than any known to nature). 

While there are similarities between the prophecies of these two chapters, there are also differences due to the natural progression of further revelations. The new elements in chapter 7 are the blasphemous little horn, the heavenly judgment, and the fact 
that the “saints of the Most High” ultimately will possess God’s eternal kingdom. These would have meant nothing to Nebuchadnezzar had they been introduced into his dream. 

The vision of chapter 7 has a few other features which argue for its internal integrity as well as its demonstrable relationship with the other prophecies of the book. First, it can be substantiated that the vision has been written in a literary form known as a 
chiasm. In such an arrangement each part of the composition is balanced so closely with every other part that it is evident that the piece must be the work of one hand. 

Secondly, the vision of chapter 7 emphasizes a vertical dimension in which the prophet sees earth and heaven connected. Each affects the other. This is a characteristic of apocalyptic prophecy which ties this vision in a special relationship to the following 
apocalyptic visions of the book. Finally, the historical identifications not only tie together the prophecies of chapters 2 and 7, but they also link the little horn and its attempt to change “times and law” with the NT apocalyptic prophecy of Revelation 12:14-17 
with a focus on the Decalogue and the Sabbath. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
II. Relationship of Daniel 2 to Daniel 7 
Ill. Specialized Aspects of Daniel 7 


Introduction 


When a biblical book is examined to determine the degree of its unity, several different aspects of its contents are utilized. 

Literary structure. In the first place, one can speak of the unity of its literary structure. For example, the book of Lamentations may be cited as a work that contains a completely integrated and unified literary structure. We know that Lamentations was 
written by its author in exactly five chapters because ofits use of acrostics. 

In biblical Hebrew, laments were written in a 3 + 2 stress-accent poetic meter. This is known as ginah meter because ginah is the Hebrew word for lament. Since Lamentations was written in exactly five chapters, three long and two short, it is but a step to 
suggest that its literary structure was planned along the lines of lament meter applied to the larger units of the whole book. This evident literary structure emphasizes the fact that the book was written as one complete unit. 

A similar proposal can be made for Daniel, even though its literary structure is quite different from that found in Lamentations. The overall structure will be integrated at the conclusion of this study. But in order to build up such a structure it is necessary to 
examine first the individual units which make up the composition. Any conclusion derived from an analysis of literary structure (especially if it gives evidence that the book constitutes one overall literary unit) carries implications for the literary criticism of 
the book and the interpretation of its prophecies. 

If Daniel does indeed present a unified literary structure, then it becomes more difficult to separate its historical chapters (1-6) from its prophetic chapters (7—12). It will not be possible to assign dates which differ by centuries for their composition. A uni- 
fied literary structure for Daniel also adds strength, in a formal way, to the commonly (and correctly) held interpretation that the scheme found in chapters 2, 7, 8, and 11 all treat the same basic prophetic outline, even though each elaboration differs in some 
detail. The positions that these different presentations of the basic outline occupy in the literary structure of the book adds emphasis to the directness of their interrelations. 

Theological themes. A second way one can ascertain the unity of a biblical book is to compare the common theological themes treated in its individual segments. For example, we might note the Messianic prophecies in Isaiah. In the first section of the 
book these appear in chapters 7, 9, and 11. In the second section of Isaiah the same theme is taken up again in what have been called the Servant Songs of chapters 42, 49, and 53. 

Thus this particular prophetic subject of the Messiah is taken up at least three times in each of the two main sections of the book. By means of this link a common theological theme may be demonstrated to run through both sections of this work. This 
common theme does not prove common authorship for these sections, but the data is more in harmony witha single author view than with the literary critical theory of multiple authors. 

Beyond this, it may be suggested from these relations that the Messiah treated in both sections of the book is one and the same figure. While each says something new about Him, they still describe attributes and activities of the same Messiah. We do not 
have in Isaiah, therefore, a royal Messiah in its earlier prophecies and a different servant Messiah in its later prophecies. These two groups of prophecies describe two main (but different) aspects of the work and character of the same Person. 

The order in which these prophecies are presented may appear to be reversed when judged by our modern western way of thinking. We reason from cause to effect, from servant to king. In ancient Hebrew thought, however, it was common to reason from 
effect to cause, from king to servant. 

A general parallel to Isaiah’s messianic prophecies may be drawn here with respect to the order of Daniel’s prophecies, at least in the case of chapters 7, 8, and 9. If the shorter time prophecy (chap. 9) was indeed to be cut off from the longer time span (chap. 
8), westerners would have described the shorter prophecy first. The reversed order in which these prophecies are found in Daniel (the longer prophecy first, then the shorter) stems from another case of Semitic thought order. This can be demonstrated from 
the locations in the prophecy of Daniel 11 where these earlier prophecies are connected. Their earlier reversed order is turned around. 

Just as we have seen a unity of theme in the prophecies of Isaiah, so we may expect to see a similar phenomenon in the prophecies of Daniel. Not only is this the case in terms of theological themes, it is also the case in terms of historical applications. The 
Messianic prophecies of the first part of Isaiah refer to the same future historical figure depicted in the prophecies of the second section. In like manner we may expect to find the same historical entities prophesied about in the outline prophecies of the first or 
Aramaic section of Daniel reappearing in the outline prophecies of the second or Hebrew section of Daniel. 

Linguistic elements. A third way we may look at those aspects of a biblical book which contributes to its unity is through its linguistic contents. These smaller details, the nuts and bolts of literary content, contribute to making up the larger theological 
themes of biblical books. Once again Isaiah is a case in point. 

Those who see but one author for this entire work have emphasized the common vocabulary that is found in both sections of the document.’ A contrast also can be drawn between this vocabulary and that found elsewhere in the OT. These comparisons sim- 
ply illustrate how a common vocabulary can be employed by a biblical writer in successive prophecies. 

Looking at Daniel from this perspective leads the reader to an examination of its successive prophecies for a recurrence of similar words and phrases. This is true even for cognates between the Aramaic of chapters 2 and 7 in comparison with the Hebrew of 
chapters 8, 9, and 11. When these are found to be present (either in different or similar language passages), they should be taken as providing a link for common themes and applications, in accordance with sound hermeneutical principles. 

A caution is in order here, however. Translators sometimes translate different words in the biblical text with the same word in the language of their translation. Examples of this may be seen in Daniel 8 where two different Hebrew words both have been 
translated by the English word “vision”; in Daniel 8 and 9 where different Hebrew words have been translated “sacrifice”; and in the same two passages where different Hebrew words have been translated “prince.” This procedure of simplifying a translation 
may at times lose the shade of meaning intended by the author. Therefore, a study of linguistic connections requires analysis of the biblical book in the original language rather than in a given translation. 

From this brief survey we have seen several angles from which the unity of a biblical book may be evaluated. On the lowest or most basic level there is the function of linguistic connections. On the intermediate level there is the matter of how theological 
themes and historical relations are treated. On the upper level there is the way the individual parts of a book fit into its overall literary structure. 

Each of these perspectives can be applied to the prophecies of Daniel. Our study starts with an examination of the individual prophecies. It continues with a comparison between them. Finally, it culminates in an overall integration of these into the scheme 
of the entire book. The study proceeds in such a fashion as to build up that final structure from the individual building blocks as they are examined in successive sections. 


Relationship of Daniel 2 to Daniel 7 


There is evident correlation between the outline of nations presented through the series of metals in chapter 2 and the series of beasts in chapter 7. Therefore, these two chapters may be treated together. The correlations involve first of all the fact that both 
prophecies present a general outline of four great kingdoms in which the fourth is to be divided. In turn, these divisions are indicated by a mixture of iron and clay in chapter 2 and by the appearance of ten horns in chapter 7. 

At some point after those divisions have taken place, the final kingdom of God is to be set up. This is represented by the stone kingdom in chapter 2 and by the reference to the kingdom in which the saints of the Most High will dwell in chapter 7. In terms of 
historical relations, therefore, these two prophecies can be seen as describing essentially the same succession of historical entities. 

On the more detailed level of linguistic correspondences the same relationships can be demonstrated through the use of similar words and phrases in both chapters. Since both of these chapters were written in Aramaic, these correspondences are quite 
direct, as the following outline demonstrates: 


Correspondences Between Daniel 2 and 7 


A. The numerical sequence for the principal elements in the prophecies: 


Daniel 2 Daniel 7 
1. 1. “1st” beast, 7:4 
2. 2. “2nd” beast, 7:5 


3. 2:39, “3rdkingdom,” —3- 
4. 2:40,“4thkingdom,” 4. “4th kingdom,” = 4th beast, 7:23 
B. Linguistic and thematic connections between the fourth kingdoms: 


Daniel 2 Daniel 7 


1. 4th kingdom to be “strong” Aramaic, taqqip, 2:40 


_ 


. “strong” exceedingly, 4th kingdom Aramaic, taqqip, 7:7 


2. Strong as “iron” Aramaic, parzel, 2:40 2. “iron” teeth of 4th beast Aramaic, parzel, 7:7, 19 

3. 4th kingdom “breaks” Aramaic, d°qaq, 2:40 3. “breaks” in pieces, 4th kingdom Aramaic, d°gaq, 7:19, 23 

4. 4th kingdom “divided” 2:41 4. word is not used but the 10 horns signify the divisions, 7:7 
5. Divisions = “kings,” 2:44 5. “kings” = 10 horns, 7:24 


It should be noted that the presence of precisely four world kingdoms in both of these sequences (section A) does not rest upon our enumeration alone. The writer himself made the enumeration in these specific terms. He has told us already that there would 
be exactly four great world kingdoms in each of these prophecies. We do not have to count them for ourselves. Since we are dealing with four great kingdoms in both these prophecies, and the fourth is to be followed by God’s final kingdom (2:44, cf. 7:13-14, 
27), the four kingdoms present in these two outlines must be the same. 

This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of the second half of the list of linguistic correspondences given above (section B). They demonstrate that the fourth kingdom in these two lines of prophecy is described in common terminology (sharing an 
adjective, two nouns, and two verbs). Therefore the fourth kingdom is the same in both these lines of prophecy, so the three preceding kingdoms also should be equated. 

Having determined that the four kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7 are the same, we turn to the question of their identification. None of these kingdoms are named in chapter 7, but the first of them is identified in chapter 2. Interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream to the king, Daniel said, “You are the head of gold. After you shall arise another kingdom inferior to you” (2:38—39, RSV). The fact that the word for “kingdom” instead of the word for “king” appears in the second half of this statement indicates that we 
are dealing with kingdoms here. The word used for “kingdom” elsewhere in both of these prophecies illustrates the same point. 

Daniel was not inaccurate, incidentally, to equate the Neo-Babylonian empire with Nebuchadnezzar since he ruled it for 43 of the 66 years that it existed. He conquered much of the territory belonging to that empire and was responsible for the great archi- 
tectural expansion of its capital city. From the identification of the Neo-Babylonian empire as the first of these four kingdoms, we must turn to history for the identification of the succeeding three. The Medo-Persian empire succeeded the Neo-Babylonian as is 
evident from the book of Daniel itself (5:28, 30-31; 10:1). Alexander brought the Medo-Persian empire to an end with his expansion into the Near East. Thus the third kingdom should be identified as Greece. 

Beginning from its consolidation of control over the Italian peninsula in the third century B.C., Rome went on to expand its holdings. Its empire came to include virtually all of the Mediterranean world and some regions beyond. In this way it absorbed the 
political and territorial entities that developed out of the divisions of Alexander’s empire. Thus, even a rudimentary knowledge of world history indicates that, starting with Babylon (identified for us in chapter 2), the succeeding three kingdoms should be iden- 
tified as Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. The same conclusion can be reached by working back into chapter 7 from chapter 8 where Medo-Persia and Greece are identified by name (8:20—21). 

This outline of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome has been accepted as the standard interpretation of chapters 2 and 7 by two of the three major schools of prophetic interpretation: the historicist and the futurist. The critical school of interpretation 
(preterism) on the other hand holds that these four kingdoms should be identified as Babylon, Media, Persia, and Greece. This interpretation of the prophecies has been brought over from an interpretation of the historical chapters in the book. 

The king who ruled Babylon after its conquest was a Median named Darius (5:31). Consequently, the preterist view infers that the author of Daniel mistakenly identified the power that conquered Babylon and came to rule there as Media. This mistake (sup- 
posedly found in the historical chapters of Daniel) then is superimposed upon the outline of the kingdoms in the prophetic chapters. It is argued that the author should have made the same mistake there as well. 

Even if Daniel did make such a mistake in his historical chapters, the outline of nations in the prophetic chapters still corresponds to what took place in history. There are also passages in Daniel which contradict this preterist view. For example, 5:28 indi- 
cates that the Medes and Persians were identified as co-conquerers of Babylon. Daniel 8:20 indicates that the two horns on the one ram represented Media and Persia together. Furthermore, the only linguistically justifiable translation of the passive-causative 
verb in 9:1 indicates that Darius the Mede “was made king” over the realm of the Chaldeans through the agency of somebody else, that is, Cyrus. In addition, the preterist view does not take into full account the evidence for the historical accuracy of Daniel in 
this regard as indicated from the Neo-Babylonian tablets written in the time when the transition to Persian rule took place.’ Since the critical view on this subject is unsatisfactory for several reasons, it should be rejected and the standard outline of Babylon, 
Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome should be retained. 

As far as prophetic imagery is concerned, the metals of the image in chapter 2 are listed in order of descending value but increasing strength. Thus the gold of the head represents the wealth of the first kingdom while the iron of the legs represents the might 
and power of the fourth kingdom. A similar hierarchy of metals is known elsewhere in Scripture from non-prophetic contexts (Exod 25:3ff., Num 31:22; Josh 6:19, 24; 1 Chr 22:14; 2 Chr 2:7, 14). 

The beasts of chapter 7 follow a somewhat similar pattern. The lion which represented the first kingdom is known as the king of beasts, but the crushing power of the fourth kingdom was beyond representation by a naturally known animal. Hierarchies of 
the animal world similar to this one are found in several biblical texts (1 Sam 17:34-37; Prov 28:15; Hos 13:7—-8; Amos 5:19; Jer 5:6). Outside of Daniel the use of animals to represent kings is known especially from prophets who were contemporary with Daniel in 
the sixth century B.C. For example, Ezekiel referred to Nebuchadnezzar as an eagle (17:1—6). He also referred to Pharaoh of Egypt as an eagle, alion, and a dragon (17:7—10, 32:2). Jeremiah applied the metaphor of a lion to Nebuchadnezzar twice (4:7; 50:17) and 
to the king of Assyria once (50:17). 

There are other ways in which chapters 2 and 7 are similar. Both prophecies were given in night dreams—the first to Nebuchadnezzar and the second to Daniel. This contrasts with the modes through which Daniel received the later revelations given him. 
Both the descriptions in these two prophecies also concentrate most upon the fourth and last earthly kingdom in their sequences. This underscores the importance of the fourth kingdom. 

While there are a number of similarities and correlations between these two prophecies, there are also contrasts. Since animal symbols employed in the latter were animate, they convey more information about the activities of those kingdoms. This is sim- 
ply an amplification of elements present in the earlier prophecy. The really new elements in chapter 7 involve its new revelation about the little horn and the judgment in heaven that succeeds it. Why were these not shown to Nebuchadnezzar? 

Since the king’s religious convictions undoubtedly were those of a pagan polytheist, a fair amount of the information in chapter 7 would not have been meaningful to him. In order to have grasped the significance of the “blasphemy” uttered by the little 
horn, he would have had to understand the monotheistic religion of Yahweh. Nebuchadnezzar would have had considerable difficulty understanding much about the “saints of the Most High” who were designated as the recipients of the final kingdom in chap- 
tery. 

These new elements in the second vision were more relevant to God’s people than to Nebuchadnezzar. The king received a more rudimentary depiction of world history which he was better able to comprehend. The different contexts in which these two 
revelations were given make their differences more understandable. 


Specialized Aspects of Daniel 7 
Literary Structure 


Three additional aspects of chapter 7 should be considered as a basis for comparison with other prophetic passages in the book. The first has to do with the literary structure of the prophet’s description of his vision in verses 2-14. What follows the descrip- 
tion is Daniel’s dialogue with his angel interpreter and the explanation of the vision given to Daniel by him. That explanation is especially important for its delineation of the characteristics of the little horn and the assurance of its judgment. Through the work 
of a heavenly court the little horn would be judged and the “saints of the Most High” would receive their inheritance in God’s eternal kingdom. 

Before considering those aspects of the explanation, however, the literary structure of the vision itself should be examined. A basic point about this literary structure is that the elements in the vision described in verses 2—14 appear in chiastic order. That is, 
first they appear in consecutive order, then they appear again in a reversed order. The chiasm can be outlined as follows:* 


Chiasm in Daniel 7:2-14 Vision 


A. Three beasts, vss. 4-6 
B. Fourth beast, vs. 7 
C. Little horn + speaking, vs. 8 


D. Judgment scene, vss. 9—10 
C’. Little horn speaking, vs. 11a 


B’. Fourth beast, vs. 11b 


A’. Three beasts, vs. 12 


Two main points can be made about the significance of this chiastic literary structure—one literary-critical and the other interpretive and theological. Those scholars who attempt to identify elements in the vision and to attribute them to different literary 
sources written at different times have not come to grips with the literary structure present here. It is not possible to extract any of the elements from this structure. Such a removal would result in a literary imbalance. The harmonious relations of the chiasm 
demonstrate the unity of the contents of this vision. 

In the second place this literary structure conveys a theological thrust. That theological thrust revolves around the question of Who has “dominion”? This is a word that occurs frequently in chapter 7, thus it is a key theological term for understanding the 
vision. In chapter 7 each of the earthly kingdoms rise and fall in turn, receiving dominion for a time and passing it on to a successor. These successive dominions are described in the first half of the chiasm. 

At the apex of the chiasm stands the scene of judgment in the heavenly court. As a result of the decision of this heavenly tribunal, there comes the destruction of all earthly powers, as is described in the second half of the chiasm. The pattern then is one of 
dominion given and passed along, judgment, and dominion finally taken away. The vision then concludes with the giving of final, eternal, and all-inclusive dominion to the Son of man (vss. 13-14). 

Thus the chiastic structure places an emphasis upon the scene found at its apex. Its apex is reached in the prophet’s view of the heavenly court and the judgment taken up there. This is the literary, theological, and historical juncture or fulcrum of the vision. 
It manifests the turning point in this world’s history from its present transitory kingdoms to God’s eternal one. Both the negative and positive results found in the second half of the chiasm flow from the judgment event described at its apex. 


The Vertical Dimension of Apocalyptic 


A second observation may be made about chapter 7 with respect to its apocalyptic nature. Scholars generally agree on a number of characteristics found in apocalyptic prophecies like chapter 7,5 characteristics that differentiate apocalyptic prophecy from 
the classical prophecies of prophets like Isaiah and Jeremiah. Characteristics of apocalyptic include: 


ra 


A cosmic scope of events 

A prominent angelology 

An emphasis upon the dualistic conflict between good and evil 
A pessimistic view of present human history 

A division of time and history into eras 

The final displacement of earth by a new creation 

Life after death 

An extensive use of symbols 


A vertical dimension in which earth and heaven are connected 


Caran ry py 


It is to the last of these that we wish to direct attention in chapter 7. The theory behind this connection is that earthly events are affected by heaven, and heaven responds to the course of earthly events. This is not simply a theoretical relationship; it was 
shown to the prophet in vision. 

In the case of chapter 7 the prophet’s view follows the course of earthly kingdoms (the horizontal dimension) through the fourth kingdom and the work of the little horn that issues from it. Then his view is directed to heaven where he is shown the great 
court scene (vertical dimension). His view then is returned to earth where he is shown the final destruction of the beasts. Once again his view is directed to heaven where he sees a final scene in which the Son of man is given the eternal, all-encompassing king- 
dom. These relationships can be diagramed as follows: 


Vertical Dimension in Daniel 7 


Heavenly Heavenly 
court court Kingdom 
convened concluded to Son 
vss. 9-10 vss. 13-14 of man 
Heaven Verdict 2 


Prophet's view: / 


Earth 


3 beasts—4th beast—little horn 


vss. 2-6 v. 7 v. 8 Verdict 1 
Beasts 
Destroyed 
vss. 11-12 


While the bestowal of the final kingdom upon the saints is mentioned in the interpretation of the vision (vs. 27), it is not described in the vision proper. Consequently the diagram of the vision ends with the kingdom being bestowed upon the Son of man. 
That the Son of man is an individual, personal, eschatological, heavenly figure has been demonstrated recently by A. J. Ferch.° The identity of the “saints of the Most High” as God’s people on earth has recently been discussed by G. F. Hasel.7 The two are dis- 
tinct from each other as ruler and governed. They are not to be confused as directly equivalent. 


Historical Identification 
Since the little horn figures so prominently in the prophecy of chapter 7, it is appropriate to propose an identification on the basis of the characteristics noted there. These include: 


1. Arises among the 10 horns of the fourth beast, indicating its arrival is after the division of the fourth power 
2. Three horns to be plucked up before it 

3. Has eyes like aman 

4. Has a mouth speaking great things against the Most High 

5. Persecutes the saints of the Most High 

6. Has dominion especially for a period of 3 1/2 times 

7. Attempts to change times and law 

8. Will be destroyed finally through a decision of the divine court 


The most important characteristics for identifying this entity historically are its general nature and the place and time of its origin. Several of its activities point to its distinctly religious nature (Nos. 4, 5, 7). Since the fourth beast has been identified above as 
Imperial Rome, it is evident that this horn power was to arise out of it, but not until its horns or divisions had appeared (No. 1). 

The particular religious power that arose out of Imperial Rome after the empire had broken up was the religious phase of Rome that centered in the papacy. The three horns that were plucked up before it—historically by civil power and authorities—have 
commonly been identified by Seventh-day Adventist interpreters as the Heruli, the Vandals, and the Ostrogoths (No. 2). The motivation for the removal of these powere was not merely political; it was also theological because they were Arian by religious con- 
victions. 

Although it lingered on for a few more years, the military force of the third of these opposing powers or horns was decimated by the plague that struck the Ostrogothic camp during the siege of Rome in 537-538. When they withdrew, the bishop of Rome 
and his city stood independent of barbarian control for the first time in two-thirds of a century—since the sack of Rome in 476. In the political vacuum that developed through the next two decades following the lifting of the siege, the bishop of Rome acquired 
civil responsibility for the city as well. Thus the year 538 can be seen as an important turning point in the development of the medieval papacy. 

The horn was to carry on certain activities for a special period of three and one-half prophetic times (No. 6). On the basis of Daniel 4:16, 25, 29, 32, 34; 12:7, 11-12; and Revelation 12:6, 14, these three and one-half times can be identified as prophetic-symbolic 
years. The days of these years should then be interpreted according to the year-day principle.® This yields a period of 1260 historical years. Starting in 538, the period extends to 1798. It was in the year 1798 that the French army dealt what appeared to be a 
deadly wound to the papacy by deposing the pope and breaking the temporal power of the church in Europe (No. 6). 

That this power persecuted professed people of God from time to time during the course of its dominance is evident from the fate suffered by some of the Waldenses, Albigenses, Hugenots, followers of the Reformers, victims of the Inquisition, and others 
(No. 5). The reference to the human eyes of the horn (No. 3), appears to stress its acute perception and intelligence, even cunning and craftiness (cf. 8:23, 25). In 7:8, 11, 20 we are told that this little horn had a mouth speaking great things toward God (No. 4). 
This probably refers to the claims this power has made about its function as the representative of God on earth to carry out His will. 

The horn’s great speaking is amplified in 7:25a and c. In this verse one of the specific ways the little horn was to speak against the Most High was to attempt to change His times and law (No. 7). There are several ways this power has affected times. It intro- 
duced new feast days, led out in fixing the celebration of Easter on Sunday, and adjusted the calendar in the sixteenth century A.D. None of these actions, however, appear to reach the magnitude of the attempted change in time referred to here. 

On the other hand there is one regular, repeated, appointed, and fixed time (the meaning of the Aramaic word zimnin used in Daniel 7:25c) that belongs to the Most High, upon which this power has had a major hand in attempting to change. That attempt 
has had to do with the transfer of the obligations of the fourth commandment from the seventh day of the week fo the first.? 

It is important to note that the “times” referred to here are closely linked with God’s law (“the times and the law,” RSV). The Aramaic word for “law” in this instance is dat. In view of its other biblical occurrences (Hebrew cognate: Esth 1:8, 13, 15, 19; 3:8; 4:11, 
16; Aramaic: Ezra 7:12, 14, 21, 25, 26; Dan 6:5, 8, 12, 15), this reference in 7:25 should not be taken in terms of the Pentateuch simply as térah (general instructions). Rather, it should be understood as referring more specifically to a decree or legislation issued by 
God. As the legal foundation upon which all the Mosaic legislation was based, this type of reference naturally brings the Ten Commandments into view. Such an interpretation of the term “law” also emphasizes the connection of the Sabbath with the periodi- 
cally repeated, appointed “times” mentioned with it (Aramaic, “times and law”). 

A final relationship of this phrase may be noted in Revelation 12. The prophetic time period referred to in Revelation 12:14 is “a time, times, and half a time.” This is a translation into Greek of the phrase that occurs in the Aramaic of Daniel 7:25 and the 
Hebrew of 12:7. All three of these passages refer to the persecution of God’s people. 

As aresult of his failure to overcome the woman or church (Rev 12), the dragon goes to make war with the remnant of her seed, her offspring, who “keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus” (vs. 17, KJV). Thus the same prophetic 
time period is referred to in these instances with the same phraseology. Persecution occurs in both cases during that period. In Daniel 7:25 “times and law” are spoken of. In Revelation 12:17 the “commandments of God” are referred to. These relations can be 


outlined as follows: 
Correspondence Between Daniel 7 and Revelation 12 
Daniel 7:25 Revelation 12:14-17 


1. Time: 3 1/2 times 1. Time: 3 1/2 times 
2. First event: persecution (vs. 25b) 2. First event: persecution (vss. 14-15) 


3. Second event: attack upon times and law of Most High (vs. 25c) 3. Second event: attack upon people who “keep the commandments of God” (v. 17) 


Given the first two connections between these passages, it seems reasonable to identify their third item as a reference to the same thing. That is, the “times and law” of 7:25 equal “the commandments of God” in Revelation 12:17. Both fit well as a reference to 
God’s great law given at Sinai—the Ten Commandments. As the fourth of those Ten Commandments, the Sabbath comes into view here. The reference to the “times” that were to be altered in 7:25 makes such a connection all the more plausible. 


CHAPTERS 7 AND 8 


Editorial synopsis. Although the visions of chapters 7 and 8 are recorded in Aramaic and Hebrew respectively, there are close connections between them. The most obvious is the cross match that can be made between the historical identities of their sym- 
bols. 

For example, the lion (chap. 7) derives its identity as Babylon by a cross match with the golden head of the image (chap. 2), but the succeeding bear and leopard are directly linked to the ram and goat in chapter 8. The latter are specifically identified as the 
kingdoms of Medo-Persia and Greece (8:20-21). 

A second major linkage may be seen in the careers of the little horns featured so prominently in both visions. The author submits a list of 11 similarities between the horns which clearly indicates that both symbolize the same entity, that is, Rome. Rome in 
its pagan/papal phases is represented by the fourth beast and its little horn in chapter 7, whereas in chapter 8 both phases are depicted in the activities of its little horn. 

Both visions have a vertical dimension and center on the heavenly abode of God. In fact several details noted in chapter 8 clearly orient that vision around the heavenly sanctuary. It is also useful at this point to recognize the Hebraic thought pattern in the 
sequence of these two visions. Chronologically they are given in reverse order. That is to say, the horn’s attack on the heavenly sanctuary (8:11—12) in actual reality precedes the preadvent judgment event in that same locale (7:9—10, 26). 

In asense, the vision in chapter 8 is a shortened form of the vision in chapter 7. It focuses on the heavenly sanctuary, its Prince, and the intruding little horn. Chapter 8 elaborates on the horn’s attack. It describes in symbolic terms the horn’s casting down 
some of the stars of heaven, taking away the Prince’s priestly ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, and casting down of both the foundation of His sanctuary and the truth to the ground to be trampled upon. 

While chapter 8 adds new elements to the composite picture, the two visions come together in their final aspects. The destruction of the little horn is only alluded to in chapter 8 following its depredations (8:25). But the issues are fully resolved in the judg- 
ment scene portrayed in chapter 7. The promised cleansing/restoration of the heavenly sanctuary at the end of the 2300 prophetic days (8:14) is accomplished in the heavenly judgment previously described (7:9—10, 26). During its career the little horn “cast 
down” the foundation of the sanctuary and the truth (8:11-12). But the time comes when the throne of the Ancient of Days is “cast down” (placed) and the horn meets its judgment (7:9—-10). 

The author suggests that with an emphasis on sanctuary-judgment at this point an imagery linkage between the visions may have been in the mind of the inspired writer. He explains: The 2300 evenings-mornings can be viewed as “sanctuary days,” since 
the sequence for the lighting of the lamps was from “evening to morning” (Exod 27:20-—21). In addition, the cloud that enveloped the Deity became a pillar of fire in the evening and returned to a pillar of cloud in the morning (Num 9:15-16). 

In other words, the Deity was associated both with fire and cloud in connection with the “sanctuary day.” The vision in chapter 8 centers on the sanctuary and its cleansing and restoration. Its time element (2300 evenings-mornings) may reflect the “sanctu- 
ary day.” At the same time its restoration is accomplished by the heavenly judgment in which the Deity is associated with fire and cloud—the fiery throne and flame around the Ancient of Days, and the Son of man surrounded “with the clouds of 
heaven” (7:9—-14). 

Finally, both visions focus on the same Person—Jesus Christ—under two different appellations: “the Son of man” (chap. 7), and “the Prince of the host” (chap. 8). The latter title focuses on the Saviour’s service as high priest, working out the true plan of sal- 


vation for sinners. On the other hand the former title points forward to His ultimate kingship over the people He has redeemed and His rightful dominion of the earth which He shares with them. 


Section Outline 


I. The Relationship of Daniel 7 to Daniel 8 
Il. Specialized Aspects of Daniel 8 


The Relationship of Daniel 7 to Daniel 8 


The first connection between these two prophecies involves the historical identities of their prophetic figures. An excellent cross match can be obtained here. The beast-kingdoms of chapter 7 were not named in the interpretation. Only the first can be iden- 
tified by name from the parallel prophecy of chapter 2. History has filled in the identities of Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome as the empires that followed Babylon. 

The next two beast kingdoms following Babylon now can be identified more specifically from parallels with chapter 8. The ram is identified as Medo-Persia and the goat is identified as Greece (8:20—21). These specifically stated historical identifications can 
be projected back into chapter 7 by noting the characteristics of the beasts that correspond there. 

Since the first beast of chapter 8 is identified as Medo-Persia, it is evident that the preceding kingdom of Babylon is not represented in this vision. We should start, therefore, with the second beast in chapter 7 on the basis of history, by parallel with chapter 
8, and on the basis of its aspects that correspond to the Medo-Persian ram in chapter 8. For example, both of these beasts were unbalanced. The bear was raised up on one side (7:5a). Correspondingly, the ram’s two horns were unequal and the higher one came 
up last (8:3). The bear had three ribs in its mouth (7:5b), while the ram charged off in three directions of conquest (8:4a). Since the same points are made about both beasts, the identification of the second beast in chapter 7 as Medo-Persia is a direct equation. 

Something similar can be said for the third beast in chapter 7 in comparision with the second beast in chapter 8. The goat succeeded the ram (8:5a) just as the leopard succeeded the bear (7:6a). The leopard had four wings of a bird on its back (7:6b), while the 
goat flew across the face of the earth without touching the ground (8:5b). The leopard had four heads (7:6c), while the head of the goat produced four horns when its chief horn was broken (8:8). 

The same points are also made about these two beasts. Since the goat is specifically identified as Greece in 8:21, the identification of the leopard in chapter 7 is secure on the basis of these correlations. The attempt of critical scholars to identify the second and 


third beasts in chapter 7 as Media and Persia respectively is contradicted by these correlations. A grid demonstrating them can be outlined: 


Correlation of Symbols and Identifications 


Daniel 2 Daniel 7 Daniel 8 
Babylon Gold Lion —— 
Medo-Persia Silver Bear Ram 
Greece Bronze Leopard Goat 
Rome Iron Nondescript Horn (discussed below) 
7.0, ALauiaiL, 2 enum 0.y, MeULeW, > wun 


3. Both are described as becoming “great” later on. 


7:20, Aramaic, rab 8:off, Hebrew, gadal 
4. Bothare described as persecuting powers. 
Wied, 8:10, 24 
5. Bothhave the same target group as object of their persecution. 
7:27, “people of the saints” 8:24, “people of the saints” 
Aramaic, ‘am qaddisé ... Hebrew, ‘am q°dosim 


cf. vss. 21, 25 
6. Both are described as self-exalting and blasphemous powers. 
7:8, 11, 20, 25 8:10—-12, 25 


7. Both are described as exercising a crafty intelligence. 


” 


7:8, “eyes of aman” 8:23-25, lit., “strong of face,” 
“understands riddles,” 
“cunning and deceit” 
8. Both represent the final and greatest anti-God climax of their visions. 
7:8—9, 21-22, 25-26 8:12-14, 25 
9. Both have aspects of their work delimited by prophetic time. 
7:25 8:13-14 
10. The activities of both extend to the time of the end. 
7:25-26, cf. 12:7-9 8:17, 19 
11. Both are to be supernaturally destroyed. 


wit, 26 8:25 


If the prophet had desired to represent different powers in this final position, he could easily have used different symbols to do so. But instead he used the same symbol ofa little horn at the end of the vision in chapter 8 as he did at the end of the vision in 
chapter 7. This commonality of representation suggests that the same symbol has been used to refer to the same power in both cases. This is the most prominent symbol that these two visions share in common. 

The description of these horns in chapters 7 and 8 as “little” is more striking in the original languages than in translation. The words used here in the Aramaic and Hebrew sections are cognates or related terms. The main difference between them is a simple 
phonetic shift from z to s (Aramaic, z°‘érah; Hebrew, s“‘irah). This particular Hebrew word for “little” occurs only 25 times in the OT. The more common Hebrew word for “little” (qatdén) occurs more than 100 times in the OT. But the writer chose the less com- 
mon word because it matched the cognate form used in the Aramaic of the preceding chapter. This comparison strongly suggests that this Hebrew word was chosen deliberately in order to link the “little” horn of chapter 8 with the “little” horn of chapter 7 ina 
direct lexical fashion. 

The group who are the object of the little horn’s persecution are described in several passages in chapter 7 as “the saints” (vs. 21), “the saints of the Most High,” (vss. 18, 22, 25), and “the people of the saints of the Most High” (vs. 27). Although the title “Most 
High” (for God) has been dropped from this phrase in 8:24, it is obvious that its reference to the “people of the saints” was modeled especially after 7:27. 

These references to the people of God as the “people of the saints” are unique to these two passages in the OT. Thus, the specific (and rather unique) phraseology employed in these two passages to describe the mutual object of persecution ties together even 
more closely the persecuting horns of these two chapters. 

The resemblance of the eyes of the little horn to those of a man (7:8) has been interpreted above as a reference to the perverse type of intelligence exercised in this context. If that interpretation is correct, it is being elaborated upon more specifically in 
8:24-25. 

The difference between the prophetic time periods connected with the two horns (7:25; 8:13—-14) is simply that they apply to two different types of activity. The connection of any time period with these horns provides something of a parallel between them. 

Points 8, 10, and 11 listed above make it difficult to identify the little horn of chapter 8 with Antiochus Epiphanes unless they are going to be interpreted as conditional and unfulfilled. Since fulfillments for these can be seen for Rome in the parallel passages 
of chapter 7, there does not appear to be any persuasive reason why they should be applied to Antiochus Epiphanes in chapter 8. 

Some of the reasons listed above for equating the little horns of chapter 7 and chapter 8 are rather general in nature; others could be elaborated in more detail. From this survey, however, it seems reasonable to conclude that there are sufficient linguistic, 
thematic, historical, and theological reasons for identifying the little horn in chapter 7 and the little horn in chapter 8 as the same historical entity. Since the little horn has been identified as a phase of the work of Rome in chapter 7, it should be identified in a 
similar fashion in chapter 8. 

The contrasts between the works of these horns do not deny this connection. Rather, they represent a complementary elaboration of those works. The main points of contrast have to do with the time and place of the origin of the little horn in chapter 8 and 
its anti-sanctuary activities. When the little horn comes on the scene of action in chapter 8, it does so at a different chronological point in the flow of world history than does the little horn of chapter 7. 

In chapter 8 the little horn was to appear on the scene of action after the four horns had arisen from the head of the Greek goat. These represented the divisions Alexander’s generals carved from the empire after his death. Put in specific chronological terms, 
this means that the little horn was to appear on the scene of action some time after 323 B.C. In chapter 7 the little horn was to appear on the scene of action some time after the divisions of the Roman empire had arisen (represented by the ten horns). In chrono- 
logical terms this would date its appearance to some point after A.D. 476. 

This chronological contrast in the two horns represents the difference in time between (1) the intrusion of Imperial Rome into the Near East and (2) the appearance of the papacy among the powers that arose from the fragmented Roman empire. In chapter 7 
the symbol of the little horn includes only the religious phase of Rome inasmuch as the imperial phase was represented by the body of the fourth beast. On the other hand, in chapter 8 both phases of Rome’s work are represented under this one little horn 
symbol. The Imperial phase is referred to in its political and military extension into the Near East—the east, south, and glorious land (vs. 9). Its religious phase is evidenced by the specifically religious nature of the works that follow thereafter (vss. 10—12).' 

While the little horn comes on the scene of action earlier in chapter 8 than in chapter 7, it appears in a way and time that fit Rome considerably better than Antiochus Epiphanes. In 8:23 it is stated that the power represented by the little horn would arise at 
“the latter end of their rule” (b” ah*rit malkatam), that is, at the latter end of the rule of the four horn-kingdoms representing the divisions of Alexander’s empire. 

Of the 24 Seleucid kings who reigned from Seleucus I (beginning 311 B.C.) to Antiochus XIII (ending 65 B.C.), Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) was the eighth in line. He came to the throne 140 years after the dynasty was founded, and he died a century 
before it came to an end. This makes it quite difficult to identify the little horn of chapter 8 with Antiochus Epiphanes, for he did not appear on the scene of action “at the latter end of their (Seleucid) rule.” On the other hand, this fits Rome exceedingly well. 
Rome brought each of these horns to an end, beginning with Macedonia early in the second century B.C. and ending with Ptolemaic Egypt late in the first century B.C. 

The attack of the little horn upon the sanctuary and its tamid (“daily/continual”) ministry is not mentioned in chapter 7, but it does appear in chapter 8. This addition provides further detail in the work of the same power that was described earlier in chapter 
7. Neither of the two dissimilarities (chronological and anti-sanctuary activity) between the little horns in chapters 7 and 8 discussed thus far provides significant evidence against the conclusion that they refer to one and the same power. 

The other main dissimilarity has to do with their places of origin, especially that of the little horn in chapter 8. This is a much disputed point in chapter 8 because it brings up a crux interpretum. Did the little horn come from one of the four horns on the head 
of the goat, or from one of the four winds (8:8—9)? The question at issue is, What is the antecedant of “them’” (vs. 9) out of which the little horn comes? This question is complicated by the fact that no agreement in gender is syntactically available here. “Them” is 
masculine while both horns and winds are feminine. 

There are two main possibilities. The little horn of Daniel 8 comes from one of the four horns or it comes from one of the four winds. Two different historical applications have been made on the assumption that it comes from one of the horns. (1) It is Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes coming out of the Seleucid horn, or (2) it is Rome coming into the Near East through its conquest of one or another of the four Hellenistic horns. If the horn comes on the scene of action from the winds instead of the horns, it fits Rome better 
than Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Since I have discussed this point previously,” that discussion does not need to be repeated. The point that should be emphasized here is that this single, disputed item is not an absolute essential for determining the historical identification of this horn in 
chapter 8. The identification of the little horn in chapter 8 should be made by taking into account the composite picture presented by all of its prophetic characteristics. Preliminary to an examination of its characteristics in chapter 8 is the question of how 
directly it can be identified with the little horn in chapter 7. On the basis of the similarities between these horns discussed above, they should be identified as referring to one and the same power. 

That power has been identified as Rome, not Antiochus Epiphanes, in chapter 7. Therefore, it should also be Rome, not Antiochus Epiphanes, in chapter 8. The few main contrasts between the characteristics of these horns do not carry sufficient weight to 
argue successfully that they do not represent the same power. 

Historical identifications have thus been obtained for the main symbols in chapter 8. The ram represents Medo-Persia. The goat represents Greece, its chief horn representing Alexander. The four horns that came up after the breaking of this chief horn rep- 
resent the Hellenistic kingdoms, the main divisions of Alexander’s empire. The little horn that followed these represents Rome. 


Specialized Aspects of Daniel 8 


A Shortened Sequence 


From the conclusion presented above it can be seen that what was represented by both beast and horn in chapter 7 is represented in chapter 8 by the horn alone. Thus the little horn of chapter 8 has two phases in its historical fulfillment. Even though it 
symbolizes these two phases, they really belong to one power—Rome (pagan/papal). 

The incompleteness of this symbolic representation should not be taken as unusual when the whole contents of the two visions are compared. Chapter 8 is an explanation of further details not presented in chapter 7. Chapter 7 simply provides the basic out- 
line upon which those details are elaborated. 

The first notable omission in chapter 8 is Babylon which was represented in chapter 7. The second gap is the one just discussed in which Rome’s two phases (represented by beast and horn in chapter 7) are represented by a single horn in chapter 8. The most 
striking omission at the end of the vision in chapter 8, however, is the lack of reference to the establishment of God’s kingdom. There is no description of the coming kingdom of God and the final triumph in chapter 8, whereas that description is twofold and 
quite explicit in chapter 7 (cf. vss. 13-14, 27). 

The cleansing (or restoration) of the sanctuary in 8:14 is not equivalent to the establishment of the final kingdom of God as described in chapter 7. That restoration is related to what had happened to the sanctuary earlier in chapter 8 (cf. vss. 11-13). 

Why wasn’t the final kingdom of God mentioned in chapter 8? The most likely explanation stems from the links existing between these two prophecies. Some of these links have been described above. Consequently we should understand the coming of the 
kingdom of God (described at the end of chapter 7) as occurring at the end of chapter 8 by parallelism with the primary and basic outline established in the previous prophecy of chapter 7. 

We have in chapter 8 what might be called an intermediate length prophecy as compared with the more full length prophecy in chapter 7. The time prophecy in chapter 8 (and the events associated with it) takes us down to what is known as the “time of the 
end” (8:17, 19). But it is the full outline prophecy of chapter 7 (with its presentation of God’s final and eternal kingdom) that takes us on through the time of the end and into life in the eternal kingdom of God. The importance of this difference between the 
intermediate length prophecy of chapter 8 and the full-length prophecy of chapter 7 will be stressed further below. 


Vertical Dimension in Chapter 8 


In our earlier listing of the characteristics of apocalyptic prophecies, we noted one that emphasized a vertical dimension. That is, apocalyptic prophecy commonly directs the prophet’s view from earth to heaven and back again. Two heavenward views are 
noted in chapter 7 (vss. 9-10 and vss. 13-14). Between these occurrences the prophet’s view is directed back to earth again (vss. 11-12). 

Chapter 8 can be examined from the same point of view, and I have done so in a detailed study of that aspect of this prophecy presented elsewhere in this volume. Here we need only summarize those results. 

Chapter 8 starts out on the same horizontal, earthly dimension that chapter 7. The ram and the goat contend back and forth across the surface of the earth. The four horns that come from the goat spread out in those directions again, and the little horn 
comes on the scene of action from one of those directions. Thus far two cycles of to-and-fro movement across the surface of the earth have been presented. 

At this point in the vision the action moves to a vertical direction. It is not the people of the saints that the little horn tramples at this point; it is the host of the stars of heaven. In order to do so the little horn must first cause them to fall to the earth. The lan- 
guage is, of course, symbolic of events fulfilled historically in the persecution of God’s saints here on earth. 

In the second phase of its contest with heaven the little horn exalts itself against the Prince of the host in heaven. It is from him that the little horn removes the tamid (“continual ministration”) and places it under the control of its own host. Also the little 
horn casts down to the earth the “foundation place” of the sanctuary of the Prince of the host in heaven and tramples upon it. The historical fulfillment of such symbolic language can be applied to earthly events, as is done to some extent in 11:31. However, the 
primary level of symbolic language which this prophecy employs refers in the first place to the sanctuary in heaven and how it was to be affected. 

The verbs and prepositions present in this description emphasize its vertical dimension. The little horn first makes itself great (gadal) toward the south, east, and the glorious land or Palestine. The preposition “to” (’el) is employed for these three horizontal 
directions (vs. 9). Then the little horn makes itself great (gadal again) toward heaven. This transition is marked by a shift to the preposition “unto” (‘ad [v. 10] means “up to”). He then causes the stars to fall to the earth from the host of heaven. Thus a movement 
along a heaven-earth axis is present here; and movement along that axis is described by the use of the verb “fall” (ndpal). 

The verb employed for motion in this direction is even more graphic in the next section of this passage (vss. 11-12). The foundation place of the sanctuary is “cast down” (Sdlak), and the truth is also “cast down (S4lak) to the earth.” This portion of the vision 
ends witha reference to the little horn practicing its craft and prospering in doing so. 

Thus the problems posed by the works of the little horn, as described in this vision, are unresolved by the end of the vision. The resolution is left to the explanation conveyed by the balance of chapter 8 and to parallel passages in the other prophecies of 
Daniel. 

The vertical dimension of these apocalyptic relations can be diagramed as follows: 


Vertical Dimension in Daniel 8 


Scene I (Daniel 8:10) 


“the Host of Heaven” = “the Host of the Stars” 
“anto/up to” (‘ad) “cast down” (napal) 
“exalted” (gddal) “earthwards” (’arsah) 
The Little Horn “Trampled them” (ramas) 
Scene II (Daniel 8:11-12) 
(Cc) Foundation place of the 


Prince's sanctuary (m°kén miqda36) 


(B) Tamid taken away from (B') Tamid put under control 
the Prince of the little horn's host 


(A) Prince of the Host (A') Truth 


"east down" "east down" 


ii w/t 
unto"/‘ad (salak) (alak) 
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The Little Horn 


The central focus of chapter 8 as a prophecy about the sanctuary is indicated by the diagrams. The vision climaxes in the attack of the little horn upon the sanctuary of the Prince and upon His ministration in it. 


Orientation Around the Sanctuary 


Elsewhere in this volume A. Rodriguez presents an examination of the sanctuary language employed in this prophecy.* There are a number of elements which contribute to its orientation around the sanctuary. These may be reviewed here in brief. 

1. The use of sacrificial animals, the ram and the goat, to symbolize the nations immediately gives a sanctuary flavor to the vision immediately in chapter 8. This usage contrasts with that of the wild beasts present in the preceding vision of chapter 7. 

2. The reference to the four horns pointing out to the four winds to symbolize the breakup of the second world empire mentioned alludes to altar imagery. This reference to four horns would naturally have recalled to the mind of an ancient Israelite imagery 
drawn from the four horns of the sanctuary altars (Exod 27:2; 30:2). 

3. The sanctuary is explicitly referred to three times in this prophecy, in 8:11, 13, and 14. 

4. References to the tamid and its use in the context of the sanctuary is another pointer. Tamid or “daily/continual” is a word commonly used in connection with the sanctuary (approximately 30 times). In addition to that common connection the first two of 
its references here (vss. 11-12) immediately precede and follow the word for sanctuary. That juxtaposition emphasizes even more strongly its function here as a sanctuary word. 

5. The evening-morning as “sanctuary days.” The phrase “evening-morning” was not the common way of expressing time in the OT era. Yet the prophetic time period mentioned here was measured off in evening-mornings—2300 of them. Since such a 
time unit is exceptional, it must have been chosen fora special reason. 

Aside from the specifically chronological use of the evening and the morning to demarcate the days of the Creation week in Genesis, the evening and the morning had a special connection with the sanctuary. One might think first of all of the sacrifice of the 
burnt offering on the altar in the court. However, the connection of these rites with Daniel’s evening-mornings is not so direct. The biblical references to that practice always refer to it as taking place in the morning and the evening, never the evening and the 
morning. 

A more direct connection of the evening and the morning with the sanctuary comes from God’s instructions given in the wilderness for the lighting of the lamps in the holy place at evening and the trimming of the lamps in the morning. These functions 
were to take place “continually” (tamid), “from evening to morning” (Exod 27:20-21; Lev 24:2—3). At the same time the priest was to burn incense on the golden altar in the holy place. This was also to be a “continual” or “perpetual” (tamid) practice (Exod 
30:6-7). 

During the wilderness wanderings the time to carry out these activities in the sanctuary were marked off precisely by God Himself. At evening the pillar of cloud turned into a pillar of fire. In the morning the pillar of fire turned into a pillar of cloud (Num 
9:15-16, 21). This kind of language in the Pentateuch sounds very much like the background for these “sanctuary days” in Daniel 8:14. 

6. The characterization of the two conversing angels in 8:13 as “holy ones.” This is an uncommon way to refer to angels in the OT. The rarity of such occurrences emphasizes the probability that the terminology has been selected for special reasons. These 
“holy ones” appear to discuss the end of a prophecy that deals with the “holy place,” the sanctuary. In fact, the same Hebrew root has been used here to refer to both the sanctuary and these angels. The direct connection between the two is thus quite logical. 

When one thinks about angels in relation to the sanctuary, there are two in particular who stand out—the two cherubim who were modeled as standing on the ark of the covenant and looking down upon its mercy seat. This is the kind of imagery that is 
brought to mind by the reference to the two “holy ones” in Daniel 8:13. 

In summary. The use of sacrifical animals for symbols here, the reference to four horns, the mention of tamid and sanctuary, the use of evening-mornings as a time unit, and the references to the two angels as “holy ones,” all stress the connection of this 


prophecy with the heavenly sanctuary. Chapter 8 is above all a prophecy about the sanctuary and the relationship to it of two powers—the Prince and the little horn. 


Horn’s Attack on the Sanctuary 


That being the case, it is of interest to note just what the little horn did to this sanctuary. A number ofits works can be cited: 

1. It acted toward the sanctuary somewhat in the manner of a foreign invader. The main symbols of the beasts and horns in chapter 8 represent political powers. Thus, when the little horn intrudes into the realm of the sanctuary, it does so somewhat in the 
same vein as those powers would have done. 

2. It stood up or exalted itself against the Prince to whom the sanctuary and its ministry belong. Though he carries a political title here, the Prince exercises a priestly function as well. In diverting that function the little horn takes on a priestly character too. 

3. It disrupts, or attempts to disrupt, the services of the sanctuary. According to the description of the vision the little horn was to take away the tamid (the continual ministration in the sanctuary) from the Prince who governs the sanctuary. In so doing it 
also endeavored to place these functions under the control of its host. In one way or another, therefore, the true services of the sanctuary were to be deflected out of their course. 

4. It was to cast the “foundation place” of the sanctuary down to the earth. Since we are dealing with a symbolic rather than a literal movement from heaven to earth, one might think of the transfer of some of the functions of that sanctuary from the sacred 
realm of heaven to the secular realm of earth, from the holy to the unholy. 

5. It was to introduce transgression into the services or function of the sanctuary. In the statement which refers to the little horn being given a host over the tamid (8:12), the idea is added that it would do so “by, in, through, with” transgression (b°pasa‘). 
(The precise sense of the preposition used here is difficult to capture.) In one way or another, therefore, transgression has been introduced into services or functions that were intended to treat transgression. Their purpose has been subverted. 

6. The little horn was also to cast the “truth” to the ground and trample upon it. In context this does not refer to truth in general, as found in the Torah for example. It refers more specifically to the truth about the sanctuary and about the Prince and His 
ministry in it. 

Thus the climax of this prophecy depicts, in essence, a struggle over the sanctuary between the little horn and the Prince of the host. Given the extent of this attack upon the Prince’s sanctuary, the question naturally arises as to why the sanctuary assumes 
such importance in this prophecy. Clearly this is not a dispute over real estate or a building, whatever its actual physical makeup may be. What is of utmost importance here is what goes on in that sanctuary. Whether the tabernacle in the wilderness, Solomon’s 


temple, the second temple, or the heavenly sanctuary, these sanctuaries have been the center for activities connected with God’s plan for the salvation of mankind. 


Sanctuary: Center of Salvation 


To obtain salvation in OT times the believer went to the temple and participated in its services. The same procedure applies in the Christian era. The exception is that the temple to which the NT believer applies is in heaven, and he/she must “go” there by 
faith, not by a physical act. In that sanctuary we have a heavenly High Priest ministering for us. The book of Hebrews identifies Him as Jesus. 

Chapter 8 refers to that same heavenly High Priest as the Prince of the host. This Prince is not only ruler over His host or people, He is also a heavenly Priest ministering in His sanctuary for them. It is this particular aspect of His work that is attacked by the 
little horn. The focus of the prophecy underscores the seriousness of the attack. The evident reason for this is that the Prince’s ministration in His sanctuary deals with the salvation of mankind. Thus a struggle over the plan of salvation is depicted as going on 


here. The spatial dimension employed with the symbolism—the earth-to-heaven axis—heightens the description of this conflict. 


Resolution 


So far our attention has been directed mainly to the contents of the vision in chapter 8 (vss. 2-12). Some consideration now should be given to the resolution of the problem posed in the vision. Before it faded from the prophet’s view, the vision concluded 
with a final scene showing the little horn still practicing its deceptions and prospering. It was to be dealt with, however, as the angel interpreter explained: “But, by no human hand, he shall be broken” (8:25). 

More about the process that would terminate the little horn is revealed in the dialog between the two angels described in 8:13—14. At the end of the time period mentioned there (the 2300 prophetic and symbolic days), the sanctuary was to be nisdaq (He- 
brew, 8:14b). This passive verb (niphal form ) comes from the root sddaq, “to be right, righteous.” The semantic range of this root is rather broad. Consequently, the precise shade of meaning intended here is somewhat difficult to determine. Several translations 
have been suggested: (1) “restored,” (2) “cleansed,” (3) “justified,” (4) “vindicated,” (5) “[emerge] victorious.” 

One can find most, if not all, of these shades of meaning attested for this root in the OT. In addition, they all fit the situation described in chapter 8 relatively well. The umbrella word that includes most of these other meanings is probably the term “re- 
stored.” 

The translation that is selected for use here should address itself, in part at least, to the work of the horn against the sanctuary. This does not mean that its attack is the only issue to which nisdagq (“restored”) is addressed. The fact remains that the true work in 


the heavenly sanctuary transcends whatever negative effect the horn has had on it. Parallels in chapter 7 focus on the Son of man and the saints of the Most High as well as on the horn. 


Vertical Dimensions of Daniel 7 and 8 Compared 


From our previous discussion of the parallels between chapters 7 and 8 we concluded that their respective little horns symbolize the same power. The vertical dimension of the latter may now be superimposed diagrammatically upon the former. This 
results in the following composite structure: 


Vertical Dimension in Daniel 7 and 8 
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A few explanatory notes are in order here. The little horn is considered to be one and the same entity in both of the visions of chapters 7 and 8 (as explained in the correlations described above). Persecution by the little horn has been omitted in order to 


8:13-14 


concentrate on the sanctuary controversy in chapter 8 and its resolutions (described in chapter 8, but depicted in chapter 7). 

The word nisdaq from 8:14 has been left untranslated. One may consult the potential range of meanings for the different ways it may be translated. One element has been included here that was not shown to the prophet in vision. That is the final reception 
of God’s eternal kingdom by His saints. This is only described in the interpretation of the vision in chapter 7 (vs. 27); it was not shown to the prophet in the vision proper. It has been included because of its appropriateness as one of the major corollaries to the 
conclusion of both of these visions. 

Some emphasis should be placed upon the vertical dimensions of these relations. What was described about the work of the little horn in chapter 7 has now been supplemented by the introduction of a vertical dimension in chapter 8. At its apex the latter 
takes us to the little horn’s opposition to the Prince and His ministry in the heavenly sanctuary. The Prince is therefore a major center of attention in the vision of chapter 8 just as the Ancient of Days and the Son of man occupies center stage in the conclusion to 
the vision of chapter 7. 

The destruction of the little horn was shown to the prophet in the vision of chapter 7 between the scenes (vss. 11-12) in which he was shown the Ancient of Days (vss. 9—10) and the Son of man (vss. 13-14). In chapter 8, however, the prophet was not shown 
the destruction of the little horn in vision. Later, in the explanation, a brief reference is made to it (8:25). 

Given the way the contents of the vision in chapter 8 correlate with the vision in chapter 7, the 2300 days of the former should take us up to the time of the heavenly court scene in the latter. This must be so since one of the functions of that court session is to 
reach a decision about the final disposition of the little horn. Thus the concluding scenes of the earlier vision (chap. 7) provide a visual explanation of what is only referred to orally in the later vision (chap. 8). The same conclusion can be reached by a more sim- 
ple, successively enumerated outline without this more elaborate reconstruction of the spatial dimensions involved. Outlining these relationships and comparing them, however, emphasizes the same point they make by adding a further dimension to their 
description. 

It is evident from the diagram that the actions depicted in the heavenly scene of the vision of chapter 8 actually were to precede the actions shown in the heavenly scenes of the vision of chapter 7. The anti-heaven activities of the little horn seen in chapter 8 
were to precede the decision of the heavenly court about the fate of the little horn and the view of its destruction in chapter 7. This is another way of saying that the prophetic history shown to the prophet in chapter 7 extended beyond the point at which the 
vision in chapter 8 terminated. 

We are faced then with two visions of different lengths. As the shorter of the two, chapter 8 might be labeled the vision of intermediate length. The vision in chapter 7 may then be identified as the full-length or long-range vision, since it extends all the way 
to the time of the establishment of God’s final eternal kingdom. This reverses the order in which westerners would ordinarily arrange these materials. The western mentality would proceed from the shorter prophecy to the full-length prophecy. However, the 
biblical order here is the reverse. These relationships are clearer if we recognize this fact. These relations will be discussed further when chapter 9 is taken into account along with chapters 7 and 8. 


Another Connection Between Daniel 8 and Leviticus 


A number of the characteristics of the prophecy in chapter 8 (listed above) emphasize the centrality of the sanctuary in that prophecy. Since Leviticus deals with the same subject, the sanctuary and its services, there is a natural and logical conceptual link 
between these two literary sources. Beyond those natural links already mentioned, there is a further connection. 

This is found in the terminology describing what the little horn was to do to the tamid ministration. In the first reference it is said that after exalting itself up to the Prince of the host, the tamid was “taken away” from him (8:11b). While this action is stated in 
the passive, it is evident from the context that the little horn is the agent responsible for this removal of the tamid from the Prince. 

At first glance the Hebrew verb used here for “taking away” (the tamid) seems somewhat unusual. It comes from the root rim meaning to “lift up, exalt.” Elsewhere in Daniel this verb is used with this customary meaning. For example, in the Aramaic por- 
tions of Daniel it is used of Nebuchadnezzar’s lifting up those whom he had conquered (5:19), of his lifting up his own spirit in pride (5:20), and of Belshazzar’s lifting himself up against the God of heaven (5:23). 

In the Hebrew section of Daniel it is used in a similar manner. It is used to prophesy about one of the Seleucid kings who would lift up his heart in pride (11:12; cf. the Aramaic usage, 5:20). It refers to the king of the north lifting himself up above every god 
(11:36; cf. the Aramaic usage, 5:23), and it refers to the angel lifting his right hand up to swear an oath (12:7). Thus the use of this root follows a similar pattern in both the Hebrew and Aramaic sections of Daniel. Compared with these other occurrences in 
Daniel, the use proposed for it in 8:11 (“take away”) appears to be exceptional. 

But this use in Daniel does not appear exceptional once it is compared with the use of the same root in the description of the sacrificial services in Leviticus. There the root rim is used (including the same hophal conjugation in which it occurs in 8:11) for the 
action of removing or taking away the parts of the animal victim that would be used in the sacrificial ritual. Since the first seven chapters of Leviticus present the major descriptions of these rites, the use of this verb in this manner is limited to that section of the 
book. 

These references to riim should be considered along with those of the directly related and overlapping uses of the root sir. The occurrences of these two roots used in this way in these chapters of Leviticus can be tabulated as follows: 


Text Sacrificial Object Action of riim _ Location of Final Action 
2:9 portion of cereal offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:8 fat from priestly sin offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:10 fat from peace offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:19 fat of commoner’s sin offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

6:10 ashes of burnt offering “taken away” placed beside altar 

6:15 portion of cereal offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 
Text Sacrificial Object Action of sir Location of Final Action 
1:16 portion of burnt offering “taken away” placed beside altar 

3:4 portion of peace offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

3:9 portion of peace offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

3:10 portion of peace offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

3:15 portion of peace offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:9 portions of priestly sin offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:31 fat of commoner’s sin offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

4:35 fat of commoner’s sin offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 

7:4 portions of guilt offering “taken away” burnt upon the altar 


From this list of comparisons it is evident that these two words convey the same meaning when used to describe the manipulation of the parts of the sacrificial offerings. While riim and sir are not synonyms, there is this area of overlap between them. These 
actions center around the altar upon which the parts of those sacrificial animals were burned. 

Sir can be used in this way; it can be used to describe the simple physical act of taking away ordinary objects. It can also be used (in 17 OT occurrences at least) to describe the specialized act of taking away illegitimate cultic objects such as idolatrous altars 
and high places. It occurs most commonly in this latter connection to describe the reforms carried out by the good kings of Judah. 

These include the reforms carried out by Asa (2 Chr 14:3, 5), Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 17:6), Hezekiah (2 Chr 30:14, 22; 32:12, Isa 36:7), Manasseh (2 Chr 33:15), and Josiah (2 Kgs 23:19; 2 Chr 34:33). Sometimes it refers to the fact that these cultic installations were 
not removed when they should have been (1 Kgs 22:43; 2 Kgs 14:4; 2 Chr 15:17; 20:33). Only one instance is attested when it refers to such an action in the northern kingdom (Hos 2:17). The contrast here may have been especially with the true temple in 
Jerusalem. 

In these instances the verb siir appears to have had an extended meaning which was not used for rim. The latter is never used to convey the idea of taking away or removing cultic objects of apostasy. When used to describe functions approved by God in the 
Levitical sacrificial system, however, their meanings appear to be virtually identical. 

It is also of interest to note the locations of these verbs in the sacrificial descriptions. They commonly come in the last section of the descriptions. For example, in the description of the sin offerings, immediately following the final instruction to “take away” 
(rim) the fat, it is said that the priest shall make atonement and the sinner shall be forgiven. Thus the use of these verbs signaled the conclusion to the final act in the sacrifice that brought forgiveness to the sinner. 

There was a close relationship between the use of these verbs and the forgiveness that came to the sinner through the plan of salvation offered ancient Israel in the sacrificial system. This relationship should be borne in mind when one examines the use of 
rim in the description of the struggle between the Prince of the host and the little horn. The passage depicts a conflict over the plan of salvation ministered to mankind through the heavenly sanctuary and its services (chap. 8). 

It should also be noted that these two verbs relate to a broad spectrum of sacrificial offerings in Leviticus. Some translators have rendered the tamid in chapter 8 strictly in terms of the burnt offering (cf. the RSV, for example). The use of these two verbs in 


Leviticus, however, points to a relationship that is much broader than that, as the following summary indicates: 


The burnt offering—1:16 (stir), 6:10 (rim) 


n 


The cereal offering—2:9; 6:15 (rim) 

The peace offering—4:10 (rim), 3:4, 9, 10, 15 (stir) 
The priestly sin offering—4:8 (ram), 4:9 (sir) 

The congregational sin offering—4:19 (rim) 


The commoner’s sin offering —4:31, 35 (sir) 
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The guilt offering —7:4 (sar) 


Thus the whole sacrificial system is involved in the actions these verbs describe. They are not just limited to the burnt offering. All the major types of sacrifices listed in Leviticus 1—7 are part of the “daily” system and thus are included within their scope. All of 
this (the reality or antitype of the symbols) the little horn attempts to take away from the heavenly Prince in chapter 8. 

We may now compare the use of the verbs riim and siir in Leviticus with their occurrences in cultic contexts in Daniel. There are three such references: one in chapter 8, one in chapter 11, and one in chapter 12. The verb rim is used with the first of these three 
cases and the verb sir occurs in the other two instances. The latter two occurrences appear in passages which are parallel to and explanatory of the first. The use of these directly related verbs ties those connections together all the more tightly. These occur- 


rences can be listed with their comparisons in Leviticus as follows: 


Daniel 
Passage Object Subject Verb Action 
8:11 thetamid  thelittle horn rim “taken away” 
11:31 'thetamid theking ofthe north sir “taken away” 
12:11 'thetémid (thetwoabovecombined) sir “taken away” 
Leviticus 
Passage Object Subject Verb Action 
6 passages 2:9ff. Portions of 5typesofsacrifices Priest riim “taken away” 
g passages 1:16ff. | Portionsof5typesofsacrifices Priest sir “taken away” 


For practical purposes I have put the passive verb into the active in 8:11 in the list given above for Daniel. From these cultic comparisons it appears evident where this kind of terminology has been derived for its use in Daniel. These comparisons also indicate 
the kind of connections with the sanctuary services that the use of these verbs connote. 

The comparisons also explain why the meaning of rim in 8:11 is not so unusual as it seems at first (when compared with its root meaning). This is a specialized use of an extended meaning of that verb. It served in this way as a technical term for the cultic 
functions brought into view in this prophecy. It is altogether appropriate, therefore, to use this verb (in the sense of “take away”) in chapter 8 where the sanctuary and its functions are at issue. These connections emphasize again how central the sanctuary is to 


the prophecy of Daniel 8. 


Relationships of Final Scenes in Daniel 7 and 8 


The chart presented above (p. 186) correlated and identified the kingdoms of Daniel 2, 7, and 8 up to and including the fourth kingdom—Rome. This outline can now be extended. 

While the symbols of the iron mixed with clay in chapter 2 indicated only that its fourth kingdom would be divided, the little horn appearing among the ten horn divisions of the fourth kingdom in chapter 7 identified a new entity that would arise out of it. 
A similar point is made by the two dimensions of work—the horizontal and the vertical—of the little horn in chapter 8. Other events also were prophesied to occur following the appearance and work of these little horns in chapters 7 and 8. In chapter 7 the 
prophet was shown the heavenly court scene. In chapter 8 the prophet listened to a dialog between two angels discussing how God would address the problem of the little horn through a work in the heavenly sanctuary. The additional points now can be added 


to the previous outline for a complete comparison between chapters 7 and 8: 


Comparison of Daniel 7 and 8 


Daniel 7 Daniel 8 
The lion: Babylon Not attested 
The bear: Medo-Persia The ram: Medo-Persia 
The leopard: Greece The goat: Greece 
Leopard’s four heads: Hellenistic kingdoms Goat’s four horns: Hellenistic kingdoms 
Nondescript beast: Imperial Rome Horizontal work of little horn: Imperial Rome 
4th beast’s little horn: Religious Rome Vertical work of little horn: Religious Rome 


Heavenly sanctuary scene: Ancient of Daysjudges § Heavenly sanctuary description: Restoration/cleansing 


Burning of little horn Breaking of little horn 
Son of man receives kingdom not attested 
Saints enter His kingdom not attested 


From this outline it is evident that the restoration, cleansing, justification, or vindication of the sanctuary in 8:14 stands for some similar action in the heavenly court scene in 7:9—10. These two elements stand in parallel positions in these two parallel 
prophecies. In one case the prophet is shown an event—the preadvent judgment (chap. 7); in the other he is told something about it—the cleansing/restoration of the sanctuary (chap. 8). 
The question arises now: Are there other corroborating links between these two parallel elements? We suggest three further ways they can be compared: (1) from the standpoint of linguistic content, (2) from the standpoint of phenomenological elements, 


and (3) from the standpoint of personnel present in them. 


A Linguistic Relationship 


The linguistic comparison hinges upon the verb used in 7:9 for the action of placing the thrones in the heavenly court (“I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit”). The verb is r°miu, a plural form from the Aramaic root r° 
ma’/r°mah. (For our present purpose the significance of the plural need not be discussed). Whoever may have been seated upon the other thrones, the central point here is that one of those thrones belonged to the Ancient of Days. He took His seat upon it in 
order to commence the work of judgment. 

What is of particular interest is the root meaning of the verb. Aramaic r°ma’/r°mah means to “throw, cast.” Since this meaning is an unusual way to describe the setting of a throne upon its dais, modern translators have commonly softened the force of this 
verb by rendering it simply as “placed” (see the RSV for example). 

The KJV on the other hand has retained the force of the verb by translating it “were cast down.” This is a more accurate translation, but it does not explain the sense intended. The commonly suggested idea that the verb alludes to pillows being thrown down 
or scattered around on the floor as a place for an oriental monarch to sit will not do. Pillows do not meet the requirements of what the ancients understood by the word “thrones.” 

Older commentators understood this phrase to refer to the kingdoms mentioned previously in the prophecy. The casting down of “their” thrones was understood to refer to their successive losses of dominion leading up to this heavenly assize. Thus the 
verbal expression was connected with what preceded it, rather than with what followed. 

Modern interpreters have largely abandoned this interpretation. It has been recognized that the obvious sense is that one of the thrones placed in this manner was to be occupied by the Ancient of Days. Therefore this verbal expression belongs more with 
what follows than it does with what precedes it. The formulaic divider between the prophetic scenes here, “As I looked” (7:9a), adds support to such a connection. 

That this word means to “throw, cast” can be demonstrated quite readily from its other occurrences in Daniel. This word occurs a dozen times in biblical Aramaic. All but one (Ezra 7:24) are in the book of Daniel. The verb occurs six times in the narrative of 
chapter 3. Four times (Hebrew, imperfects) it is used in the sense that if anyone did not bow down to the golden image, they were to be “thrown” into the fiery furnace (3:6, 11, 15, 20). The other two occurrences in that narrative (Hebrew perfects) refer back to 
the three Hebrew worthies who “had been cast” into that furnace (3:21, 24). 

The next four occurrences are in chapter 6 where they describe how Daniel came to be “thrown” into the lions’ den. The first two appear in the imperfect form and refer to the future possibility that violators of the king’s ban on prayer would be thrown into 
the lions’ den (6:7, 12). The next occurrence is a perfect referring to the action of throwing Daniel into that den (6:16). The final occurrence (also a perfect) refers to the throwing of the king’s wicked servants in with the lions (6:24). 

The evident meaning in ten occurrences of this verb in Daniel suggests that its eleventh occurrence in 7:9 should be translated with the same meaning of “throw, cast.” It may be described as a “prophetic perfect” because its perfect or completed form is used 
to describe a future event as if it already had happened. (The one occurrence of this verb in the sense of “imposing” tax or tribute [Ezra 7:24] does not help to elucidate the meaning of this occurrence. The exclusive meaning present in Daniel’s uses takes prece- 
dence over external considerations.) 

Ramah I, the cognate verb in biblical Hebrew, occurs infrequently (Exod 15:1, 21, Jer 4:29; Ps 78:9), but when it does it also carries the meaning of “throw, cast, shoot.” So this consideration of cognate evidence carries the same conclusion already reached 
from Daniel’s Aramaic. This verb, therefore, should be translated with the meaning of “throw, cast down” in 7:9. 

There are other Aramaic verbs—with Hebrew cognates—the Bible writers could have used to indicate the placing of thrones. For example, in 2 Samuel 3:10 the Hebrew verb qiim is used for the setting up of the throne of David. The same verb is used fre- 
quently in the Aramaic of Daniel. It occurs twice in chapter 2—referring to the setting up of earthly kingdoms (vss. 21, 44). It appears nine times in chapter 3—describing the setting up of the great image (vss. 1-3, 5, 7, 12, 14, 18). In chapter 4 it is applied to 
rulers whom God has set over kingdoms (vs. 17). Finally, it appears twice in chapter 6 to describe the establishment of officials over the Persian province of Babylon (vss. 1, 3). This would have been an appropriate verb for describing the setting up of thrones in 
7:9, but it was not selected. 

The same thing can be said for the Hebrew and Aramaic verb sim, “put, set, place.” This verb is used twice in the Hebrew of Jeremiah to refer to the act of placing or setting up thrones (43:10; 49:38). The same verb occurs in the Aramaic of Daniel (6:14). Thus, 
it is evident that our author was acquainted with this verb which would have been appropriate, but he did not use it in 7:9 either. Since the writer specifically used the particular and unusual verb r°m@’, “cast, throw,” there must have been some particular reason 
why he did so. There must have been some particular concept or connection that he desired to express. 

The reason for this is not immediately apparent from the contents of the heavenly court scene in 7:9—14. Nor is it readily evident from the surrounding context in chapter 7. On the other hand, in chapter 8 some of the terminology used to describe the activ- 
ity of the little horn in that vision is closely related to the idea expressed by this particular verb in 7:9. The vertical dimension of the little horn’s work is introduced in chapter 8 by depicting it as reaching up to heaven. From there it first cast down some of the 
stars or God’s saints (vs. 10). 

The verb in verse 10 is napal, “to fall.” This verb is not as directly related to r°m@ in 7:9 as is the verbal notion which follows in the passage and which deals with the symbolic effect of the little horn upon the heavenly sanctuary. When the text comes to that 
point (vss. 11-12), it notes that “the foundation place of his (the Prince’s) sanctuary was cast down.” The verb used for this act of throwing or casting is Salak. The same idea is reinforced with the concluding statement that “the truth (about the sanctuary and its 
ministration) was cast down (Sdlak) to the earth.” 

In these instances a rather direct semantic equivalent can be found for the verb r°m@ in 7:9. The verb Sdlak used in 8:12 describes the same type of action that r°m@ does in that previous passage—throwing or casting down. But these two actions are carried 
out by different powers. In chapter 8 it is the little horn who does the casting down, and it is the foundation place of the sanctuary that he symbolically casts down to the earth. On the other hand, in chapter 7 the agents of the Ancient of Days do the throwing. In 
this latter case it is God’s throne that is cast down so that He may be seated upon it in order to commence His judgment. 

One of the actions of that judgment (but not the only one) is to judge the little horn. Furthermore, the little horn is to be judged for the earthly deeds symbolized by its action of casting down the foundation place of the heavenly sanctuary. In other words, 
the throne of God is “cast down” in the heavenly sanctuary when the time comes to judge the little horn that previously had “cast down” the foundation place of that selfsame sanctuary. Hence one action of casting down answers the other action of casting 
down. This ideological connection may provide an explanation as to why the unusual verb was chosen to express this action in 7:9. It answered the problem posed by a similar action and expressed in a related way in 8:12. 

This relationship can be expressed in more specific terms when one looks at what was cast down in 8:12. It was not the sanctuary itself that was cast down there. Rather, it was the “foundation place” (Hebrew, makén) of the sanctuary that was cast down. How 
did this foundation place serve the heavenly sanctuary? 

There are two possibilities: (1) that this makén served the whole heavenly sanctuary, or (2) that it specifically served as the foundation place for the throne of God in that sanctuary. Support for either one of these two views can be summoned from passages 
elsewhere in the OT. 

The common Hebrew word used in the Bible to indicate “place” is maqém. It occurs about 400 times. But the term used in 8:12 is mak6én, a word that derives from the root kin, “to found, set up, establish.” The noun form of that root appears 16 times outside 
of Daniel. In 15 instances it is connected with either the earthly or the heavenly sanctuary as the abode of God. (Psalm 104:5 is the one exception. There the term designates the foundations of the earth.) 

Two-thirds of the occurrences are applied to the heavenly sanctuary. The remaining one-third are applied to the earthly sanctuary. In essence, therefore, this word is used in the OT as a sanctuary word. It refers to the sanctuary as the place of God’s dwelling, 
the location for His throne, and the place from which He acts. God’s activities described in this manner are specifically those of answering prayer and administering justice and righteousness through the giving of judgment. 

The term maké6n is used in two general senses as far as the sanctuary is concerned. On one hand there are those instances where it clearly refers to the whole foundation place upon which the sanctuary rested. For example, Ezra 2:68 has in view the whole 
foundation under the earthly sanctuary since this is a reference to the rebuilding of the temple. Mount Zion is included in the reference to the foundations that are covered in Isaiah 4:5. This indicates that the supports for the whole city of Jerusalem are meant 
there. In this instance the future purified and holy city was to function like the tabernacle in the wilderness for the pillar of cloud would be over it. The reference to the foundations of the earth in Psalm 104:5 is a case like this because it refers to the foundations 
under the whole earth. 

On the other hand the word sometimes refers more specifically to the foundation place for God’s throne. Psalms 89:14 and 97:2 provide two cases of this in their duplicate statements that “righteousness and justice are the foundation of His throne.” Psalm 
33:14 comes very close to this kind of language when it refers to the place where God sits enthroned. Isaiah 18:4 is somewhat similar (but more general) in that it refers to the place from which God looks down and acts. 

Between these two poles of usage are other instances in which the makén of the sanctuary involved is left in more general terms of reference. Given the general nature of these statements it may well be the whole sanctuary that is referred to in these 
instances. Exodus 15:17 and 1 Kings 8:13 refer to the whole sanctuary if the parallelism present in these passages is synonymous in nature. If that poetic parallelism is synthetic, however, the second line would refer directly to the foundation for God’s throne. 
Given the mention of heaven with the threefold duplicate references to the makén in 1 Kings 8:39, 43, 49 and 2 Chronicles 6:30, 33, 39 (“heaven thy dwelling place”), these statements probably refer to the whole of the heavenly sanctuary, although that conclu- 
sion is not entirely certain. 

In view of its use it is evident that makén can refer either to the foundation place of the whole sanctuary, or more specifically to the foundation place upon which God’s throne rests. By which of these two meanings should the word be interpreted in 8:12? 
There does not appear to be sufficient information in this passage alone or in its immediate context to determine the answer to that question with accuracy. 

When this passage is compared with chapter 7, a further suggestion can be made about the possible meaning intended in chapter 8. If it was the specific foundation for God’s throne that was cast down in 8:12, the casting down of God’s throne in the heavenly 
court scene in 7:9—10 requires something ofa restoration there. The throne of an earthly monarch usually is placed upon a raised platform or dais in the throne room of the palace. 

Daniel 7:9—10 conveys a similar picture. The throne of God which was “cast down” or set up in this judgment scene would naturally be set up on some such dais. The heavenly host assembled for the judgment gathers before that throne upon its dais. The 
platform or dais implied here (in 7:9—10) would naturally have been identified as the makén for that throne. 

The parallel, then, is that in chapter 8 the prophet saw the makén symbolically “cast down” to the earth. On the other hand in chapter 7 the prophet saw the literal makén “restored,” as it were, to its natural position in the heavenly sanctuary. Then God’s 
throne was “cast down” upon that makén. In one case it was the makén of the sanctuary or God’s throne that was “cast down” while in the other instance it was God’s throne “cast down” upon its mdkén in order to begin the judgment described in this scene. 

There is another (but indirect) linguistic link between these two scenes in 7:9—10 and 8:11—12. This has to do with the use of the Aramaic verb r°ma’ (“cast, throw”) in 7:9 and riim in 8:11. The verb rim has been discussed at length above as the verb which 
describes the action of “taking away” the tamid in 8:11. It is of passing interest to note the close relationship between rma’ and rim in terms of their phonology or sound. 

“R” and “M” are the two major consonants with which both verbal roots are constructed. Although they come from different roots with different meanings, they are quite similar-sounding verbs. It is possible that they were chosen to describe their respective 
actions in these two related scenes because of their similarity in sound. Thus r°md’ in 7:9 can be related to salak in 8:12 because its meaning is essentially the same—“to cast down.” And it can be related to rim in 8:11 because its sound is similar to that verb’s 
phonological construction. 


A Phenomenological Relationship 


In our earlier discussion on chapter 8 as a prophecy about the sanctuary we suggested a reason why “evening-mornings” were chosen as the unit to symbolize the time element in the prophecy. We saw that the sequence of this time unit locked in especially 
well with the alteration in the manifestation of the divine presence—from a pillar of fire to a pillar of cloud, and back again. The “evening-morning” expression fits that context especially well to describe a “sanctuary day.” 

This is the kind of imagery or phenomena that the prophet sees connected with the divine personages present in the vision of chapter 7. The pillar of fire by which God manifested Himself over the earthly tabernacle in the evening provides a parallel to the 
fire surrounding the Ancient of Days in 7:9—-10. The text is quite emphatic about the presence of this fire. The word (Aramaic, nar) is used three times in these two verses. 

Parallel to the pillar of cloud (seen over the earthly sanctuary in the morning) are the clouds surrounding the Son of man when he came to the Ancient of Days in 7:13. The references to clouds in connection with the person of God elsewhere in the OT indi- 
cate that the Son of man possesses divine attributes. As the Son of man, however, He should also be seen to possess humanlike characteristics. He is, therefore, a divine-human being. Only Jesus Christ has met the qualifications for this identification. This por- 
tion of the vision should be understood as a prophecy about Him. 

The point to be stressed for the purposes of this study is that the clouds which come with the Son of man complement the fire surrounding the Ancient of Days—God the Father. The clouds and fire draw upon the imagery and phenomena connected with 
the manifestation of the divine presence over the earthly sanctuary. These manifestations of God are seen in the heavenly sanctuary. This sanctuary has a special work to do at the end of the symbolic evening-mornings period. The same types of manifestations 
now are seen connected with the Father and Son in the heavenly sanctuary at the time they take up a special work of judgment there. 

Thus a phenomenological connection can be seen between the pillar of fire which demarcated the evening of those old sanctuary days and the “pillar” of fire surrounding the Ancient of Days when He appears in the courtroom of the heavenly sanctuary at 
this time to do a work of judgment. A connection can be seen also between the pillar of cloud over the earthly sanctuary during the day and the “pillar” of cloud surrounding the Son of man when he appears in that same heavenly courtroom. The physical mani- 
festations of the divine presence originally employed with the earthly sanctuary now are manifested once again in the time of the end in the heavenly sanctuary when this work of judgment is taken up. 

The prophet’s view of these phenomena shown to him in 7:9—14 suggests that they may be related to the same phenomena which appeared at the time of the evening and morning services in the earthly sanctuary. The use of evening-mornings as time units 
in 8:14 may well draw upon their relationship to these same phenomena and their connection with the sanctuary. If this relationship has been ascertained correctly, the time period represented by the 2300 evening-mornings should point the way to the prophe- 


sied manifestation of these phenomena in the judgment scene of the heavenly sanctuary shown the prophet in 7:9—-14. 


A Relationship in Personnel 


In chapter 7 the Son of man appears on the scene of action (vs. 13) at the end of the vision proper (vs. 14). In spite of the fact that His appearance occupies only this final scene, the vision still climaxes with this appearance. At this point He is awarded “domin- 
ion, and glory, and kingdom, that all peoples should worship Him; His dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and His kingdom one that should not be destroyed” (7:14, my tr.). 

If we had only chapter 7 to explain the sudden turn of events, this remarkable conclusion would appear rather discordant with what has gone on before in the prophecy. No hint of the work of the Son of man or any reason why such an award should be made 
to Him is recorded. Since no explanation is given in chapter 7 why He should be appointed the ruler of this universal and eternal kingdom, it must be sought elsewhere in the book. As the next step in the prophetic sequence, chapter 8 provides the logical pas- 
sage in which to search for such an explanation. 

What we find in chapter 8, however, is not so much a king, such as the Son of man became (chap. 7), but a Prince. The Prince is also a ruler over the people of God, for He leads His host. That host is made up of the saints of the Most High (8:10, 24). This rela- 
tionship already suggests an equivalence between these two figures. But the prophecy of chapter 8 is not as far-reaching as is the prophecy of chapter 7. 

In chapter 8 the Prince rules over the people of God in a preliminary sense, because the vision of that chapter ends with the little horn still in existence and operating, to some extent, against His people. Chapter 7, on the other hand, depicts the Son of man 
as the great final ruler whose reign over the saints of the Most High will be universal and eternal. This will follow the destruction of the little horn. Since the little horns in chapters 7 and 8 represent the same power, the final rule of the Son of man (chap. 7) 
must come after the preliminary rule of the Prince (chap. 8) 

Therefore we appear to have two phases of the same type of rulership represented in these parallel and related prophecies. Although it is possible for God to rule over His people through one heavenly figure in one era and through another heavenly figure in 
another era, it is more likely that these two figures represent one and the same person. The depiction of Him in chapter 8 thus emphasizes one phase of His rulership, while the depiction of Him in chapter 7 emphasizes another phase of that rulership. There is 
good reason to identify these two figures in these parallel prophecies on the basis that they serve in similar and related capacities. 

If we look only at the aspect of rulership in these two prophecies, however, we would miss the dimension to the Prince’s work that is added in chapter 8, His work as a priest. In fact, the vision in chapter 8 places more stress upon His work as a priest than it 
does upon His role as a ruler. It is the Prince’s tamid ministration that the little horn attempts to take away and counterfeit. It is the foundation of His sanctuary that the little horn symbolically casts down to the earth. It is the truth about Him and His ministra- 
tion and His sanctuary that the little horn casts down to the earth and tramples upon. 

While part of the struggle between the little horn and the Prince in chapter 8 involves the host of His stars—the saints—more of it focuses upon the work of the Prince in the sanctuary for His people. Why is the sanctuary so important? The evident reason 
for its importance has to do with what goes on in it. 

It is in the sanctuary (through its ministration) that the Prince is working out the salvation of the people. This is what the little horn attempts to take away and control, in this way diverting the attention of the people from the true plan of salvation. But the 
true plan of salvation, as executed by the Prince, will eventually prevail. The salvation of the people will be accomplished. This aspect of the Prince’s work in chapter 8 thus explains how the Son of man comes to have His subjects in chapter 7. First He works out 
their salvation as High Priest (chap. 8), then He comes to rule over them in God’s eternal kingdom (chap. 7). 

This is the difference in emphasis upon His work in these two chapters. In chapter 8 He serves mainly as priest; in chapter 7 He serves finally as king. Since the works of God on behalf of His people (as described in these two chapters) are directly related as 
cause and effect, the individual in whom those works are centered should also be identified as the same individual—Jesus Christ. He is the priest-king of chapters 7-8. 

Another element of His work which contributes to the total picture of why He is worthy to become ruler (chap. 7) is described in 9:24-27. However, before that aspect of chapter 9 can be considered, we need to examine some other points of that prophecy. 


CHAPTERS 8, 9, AND 11 


Editorial synopsis. Two opposing interpretations are applied currently to the prophecy of Daniel 9:24—27. One argues that it centers upon Antiochus Epiphanes (second century B.C.). The other holds that its focus is on Jesus of Nazareth and events in Pales- 
tine under the Romans in the first century A.D. The writer opts for the second view since all the factors fit best when applied to Jesus. The first view may be rejected for at least three reasons: 

1. The 490 year period (70 weeks = 490 years, on the year-day principle) extends beyond the time of Antiochus by more than a half century. 

2. Antiochus destroyed neither the temple nor Jerusalem, but the prophecy foretells such destruction. 

3. The titles used in the prophecy appear to be related linguistically to only one personage. If this is so, they fit Jesus more properly than Antiochus. 

Theologically the prophecy relates to Jesus of Nazareth in several ways. One of these lies in connection with certain of its year dates. It can be determined now from primary sources that 457 B.C., A.D. 27, and A.D. 34 were Sabbatical years (see Lev 25:17). 
The Sabbatical year (the last year in a span of seven) not only permitted the land to have “rest” by lying fallow, but it also provided release from slavery for the Hebrew slave (Exod 21:2). Consequently A.D. 27 takes on increased significance as it marked the 
appearance of the Messiah, the Great Liberator, who came to proclaim liberty to sin-enslaved humanity. 

The visions of chapters 8 and 9 are closely linked, being for all practical purposes one vision. The same angel, Gabriel, is the interpreter, returning in the vision of chapter 9 to complete his explanation of the vision in chapter 8. The writer notes several con- 
nections: 

1. The time elements in Daniel’s visions are usually stated near their close. However, the vision in chapter 9 is so presented that its time element (70 weeks) is placed first. This it is juxtaposed against the time element (2300 days) in chapter 8. This positioning 
of the two time elements next to each other suggests that a close tie exists between them. 

2. Both the 70 weeks and the 2300 days begin in the Persian period. 

3. Both time elements are linked by Gabriel’s use of the technical term, mar’eh (“vision”). That portion of the total vision (hazén) that dealt with the time element (2300 evenings-mornings) was designated by Gabriel in chapter 8 as the mar’eh of “the 
evenings and the mornings” (8:26, RSV). It is to this portion Gabriel refers in chapter 9 when he says to Daniel, “Understand the matter and consider the mar’eh (‘vision’)” 

4. The root meaning of the Hebrew verb translated “determined” or “decreed” in our common Bibles in 9:24 is “cut off.” The latter is its original and concrete meaning. The abstract terms, “decree” and “determine,” are later derived nuances that developed a 
millennium after Daniel’s time. Mishnaic Hebrew (late Hebrew) indicates that the word was used more commonly with the sense of “cut off” than with the derived meanings. The close links of these two visions argue strongly for the position that the 70 weeks 
should be understood as cut off from the longer span of the 2300 days, thereby providing both periods their starting points. 

As noted earlier, the prophecy of chapter 9 focuses on the Messiah: His appearance, His rejection and death, and the latter’s effect on both the covenant and the sacrificial system. Theologically the prophecy may be seen as presenting His death as an atone- 
ment for iniquity which results in the bringing in of everlasting righteousness. Finally, the prophecy looks beyond the atoning death of the Messiah to the anointing of the heavenly sanctuary and His priestly ministry of the merits of His atoning death. 

In comparing the visions of chapters 7—9 one may observe that their time spans vary in length: short (chap. 9), intermediate (chap. 8), full length (chap. 7). It should also be noted that their sequence (in terms of events) are reversed (a common Hebrew 
thought pattern that reasons from effect to cause). Chapter 9 spotlights the Messiah’s death; chapter 8 reveals His priestly ministry in the heavenly sanctuary and the attack of the little horn in an attempt to disrupt it; chapter 7 looks beyond that point to the 
Messiah’s reception of His eternal kingdom. Thus, in chapter 9 He is depicted as sacrifice under the title “Messiah the Prince.” In chapter 8 He is depicted as priest under the title “Prince of the Host. In chapter 7 He is depicted as king under the title “Son of Man.” 
In the vision of chapters 11-12 He is designated as “Michael the great Prince” who represents His people and intervenes in their behalf. In our western way of thinking—and in the actual historical fulfillments—the events of chapter 9 should (and did) come first, 
then those of chapter 8, followed in turn by the final judgment and reception of the kingdom in chapter 7. 

Daniel 9:24—27 can be demonstrated to be a passage composed of two carefully crafted literary structures whose elements are so arranged as to emphasize the Messiah’s atoning death and its result in providing everlasting righteousness. 

Three major passages in the vision of chapters 11—12 tie in with the previous visions in chapters 7—9 (11:22 with 9:25—27; 11:31 with 8:11—-13; 11:33-34 with 7:25 and 12:7). These interlocking passages provide another evidence of the internal unity of the book. 

Finally, the writer draws attention to the book’s double chiastic literary structure. Chapters 1-7 (the Aramaic portion of the book) form one chiasm whereas chapters 8—12 (the Hebrew portion) form another. These tie history and prophecy together. The 
carefully balanced elements of the book as a literary piece, the weaving throughout ofits common themes—especially the central one that creates a tapestry portrayal of the Messiah—clearly indicate the unity of the book of Daniel and point to its single author- 


ship by the prophet in the sixth century B.C. 
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Specialized Aspects of Daniel 9 


A detailed exegesis of Daniel 9:24—27 appears elsewhere in the DRC series.’ Consequently I will repeat only the introductory points made there. The reason for this repetition is that the orientation with which one comes to the prophecy in chapter 9 deter- 
mines to a large extent how he finally applies its individual statements historically. 

Two opposing viewpoints are held: (1) Preterist interpreters see the prophetic time period in chapter 9 as extending from the Neo-Babylonian period to the time of the Seleucid king, Antiochus Epiphanes, in the first half of the second century B.C. (2) His- 
toricist and futurist interpreters date the commencement of this prophecy in the Persian period and extend it down to the time of Rome in the first century A.D. 

For our present purposes it is not necessary to address the question of the gap theory held by some futurists who cut off the last of the 70 weeks and transfer it to the end of time. It should become evident to the reader that the gap theory is not compatible 
with several of the interpretations of Daniel advanced below. But that topic is not the focus of our study here. 

Our point in this introductory discussion is to note that there are two principal views upon which the prophecy in chapter 9 centers: Antiochus Epiphanes in the second century B.C., and events in Palestine under the Romans in the first century A.D. 

Since the second view is espoused by this volume, a few weaknesses of the alternate view may be mentioned in passing. We restrict our remarks to three main points although other criticisms could be raised. They concern: (1) its problem with the prophetic 
time periods, (2) its problem with the fate of Jerusalem, and (3) its problem with the titles of the person(s) present in this prophecy. 

1. The problem with the prophetic time period in chapter 9 (70 weeks) is a simple but a major one. Even if one begins this time period in the early sixth century B.C. (about 593 B.C.), as preterists do, it is impossible to squeeze the 490 years of the 70 
prophetic weeks into the period between that date and the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.). A minimum of 490 years takes one beyond Antiochus by more than half a century. The more candid interpreters of this school of interpretation have 
admitted this difficulty, but still it has not deterred them from adhering to this interpretation. If the time units in this prophecy date its main events well beyond the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, it seems unreasonable to see him as a participant in those 
events. 

2. The prophecy tells of several things that would happen to Jerusalem at some point after its restoration. It would come to its end (Hebrew, gés); it would be destroyed (Hebrew, Sahat); and it would be desolated (Hebrew, S4mém). Antiochus Epiphanes, 
however, did not do any of these things to Jerusalem or its temple. He desecrated the temple and interrupted its services, but there is no historical evidence that he caused any significant architectural damage to the temple or the city. 

But the combination of these three words strongly express an anticipated destruction of the city and temple. This is what the Romans did to Jerusalem and its temple, but not Antiochus. The fulfillment of these prophetic statements should, therefore, be 
connected with the Romans instead of Antiochus. 

3. A third objection to the preterist view in chapter 9 has to do with the use and identity of the titles “Messiah” and “Prince.” The terms occur in the text twice each: first together, then once each separately (vss. 25—26). In the preterist scheme these titles are 
distributed to three different individuals—Cyrus or Zerubbabel, Onias III, and Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Before one interprets these titles historically, however, their use in the text should be examined. When that is done, it becomes evident that a pattern has been employed which runs as follows: 


VS. 25 Messiah + Prince = A+B 
vs.26a Messiah (only) = A (only) 
vs. 26b Prince(only) = B (only) 


In this instance a word pair (“Messiah” and “Prince”) has been broken up, and each half of the pair has been distributed to the successive statements of the prophecy. Since the words used separately were used first as a pair together, the pattern supports the 
idea that all three references should be applied to the same individual, whoever he may have been. 

When compared with this literary structural pattern, the preterist’s threefold identification does not fit the text and should be discarded. The view that fits the literary pattern best is the one that applies these titles in all three references to Jesus Christ as the 
Messiah in Roman times at the end of the 70 week period. 

In summary we must say that the Antiochus interpretation of chapter 9 falls short of adequate exegetical and historical explanations in order to make that interpretation plausible. The time periods extend beyond times of Antiochus. He did not destroy 
Jerusalem and its temple. And finally, the personal titles given in the prophecy do not fit him either. 

As is explained in the more detailed study of Daniel 9, in volume 3 of the DRC Series, these factors fit much better with a fulfillment in terms of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah predicted to come in Roman times of the first century A.D. The balance of this 


study on chapter 9 proceeds from that conclusion as its foundation. 


Chronology 


1. The 70 Weeks As Sabbatical Years. The historical dates for the events which fulfilled this prophecy are discussed in some detail in the exegetical study in volume 3 as mentioned above. The dates determined there are 457 B.C. for the beginning of the 70 
weeks, A.D. 27 for the beginning of the seventieth week, and A.D. 34 for the end of the seventieth week. No new historical information on these dates is available, but further information on the time units which they measure off has come to light. 

In the exegetical study of chapter 9 it is shown that several different lines of linguistic evidence converge to indicate that the word Sabii‘a (used for the time units in this prophecy) should be translated as “weeks” instead of “sevens.” Working from that con- 
clusion one can still ask the question, What kind of weeks are intended here? The word for “week” can be used two different ways. (1) It can measure off a unit of seven successive days regardless of the day upon which they begin (for example, from Tuesday to 
Monday). Or (2) the word can be used to refer specifically to Sabbatical weeks which begin on Sunday and end on Saturday as the Sabbath. These may be referred to as non-Sabbatical and Sabbatical weeks respectively. 

The question is, Should Daniel’s 70 symbolic weeks of prophetic time be interpreted along the lines of the model of Sabbatical or non-Sabbatical weeks? If non-Sabbatical weeks are intended, these time units simply refer collectively to an overall period of 
490 years. On the other hand, if Sabbatical weeks are intended, this period of 490 successive years should be divisible by Sabbatical year periods or cycles of seven years each (see Lev 25:1—7). 

The text itself gives no explicit indication on which type of week was intended. In this instance the best way to answer our question is to apply a pragmatic test and examine the prophecy’s dates to see if their fulfillments fit with known Sabbatical years. 

In recent years extra-biblical sources have supplied us with the information that now makes it possible to date the Sabbatical years of the post-Exilic period—the seventh year in a unit of seven (Lev 25:1—7).? See End Note to this chapter for a summary and 
an analysis of these sources. It can now be demonstrated that the dates 457 B.C., A.D. 27, and A.D. 34 (dates for basic events in the chapter 9 prophecy) were Sabbatical years. Thus, the answer to our initial question is that the “weeks” in the prophecy of chapter 9 
refer specifically to Sabbatical weeks which in turn involves Sabbatical years. 

The theology behind Sabbatical years may, therefore, add some significance to the events prophesied in chapter 9. In Sabbatical years the slaves were to be released and land was to revert to original owners. Such a connection can be seen with the events of 
457 B.C. at the beginning of the 70 weeks. At that time more of the exiles returned from their Babylonian captivity, and they returned to the land to which they and their families originally belonged. 

Another example of this may be found in connection with the occasion on which Jesus read Isaiah 61 in the synagogue in Nazareth (Luke 4:16, 21). This event acquires all the more significance when one realizes that Jesus read this Sabbatical-year type of text 
in a Sabbatical year—A.D. 27.—and applied it to Himself at the beginning of His ministry. In so doing he announced Himself as the Great Liberator of the Jews and all mankind. It was no accident that He made such an announcement at this time. Given its con- 
nections with Leviticus, Isaiah, and Daniel this appears to have been done at this time by divine design. 

2. The connection between the time periods of Daniel 8 and 9. I have previously published a more detailed study on the subject of the relationship between the 70 weeks of chapter 9 and the 2300 days of chapter 8.3 Only a brief summary of some points 
from that earlier study will be mentioned here. There are several points of contact between the time periods of these two prophecies which connect them in such a way as to suggest that the starting point given in the second should also be employed as the start- 
ing point of the first. 

A. Time element distribution. The customary location for time elements in Daniel’s prophecies is near the end. Thus, the 2300 days in 8:14 occur at the end of that vision. The 3 1/2 times of 7:25 occur toward the end of the interpretation given there. The 
threefold statements on time in 12:7, 11-12 occur at the end of that prophecy. 

The prophecy in chapter 9 is unique in this regard. In this instance the prophecy begins with a time period, and time elements are distributed all the way through it. In terms of literary structure, this arrangement juxtaposes the 70 weeks (at the beginning 
of the prophecy in chapter 9) against the 2300 days (at the end of the prophecy in the vision of chapter 8). This literary juxtaposition suggests that these time elements should be viewed as directly related to each other. 

B. Persian period commenced. The 70 weeks began in the Persian period. It was a Persian king who gave the decree to rebuild Jerusalem, the starting point of this time prophecy. Elsewhere I have discussed the reasons why the 2300 day time period given 
in 8:14 began in the Persian period.* This means that the time period in chapter 8 began at an undefined point in the Persian period, whereas the time period in chapter 9 began at a specific point in the same Persian era. Given these relationships, the specific 
date of the latter can readily be seen as supplying the specificity required by the more general date of the former. 

C. Technical prophetic terminology. When Gabriel came to Daniel he instructed him to “understand the word [which I bring you now] and understand the vision [which you saw previously]” (9:23, my tr.). Here Gabriel referred Daniel back to the previous 
prophecy (chap. 8), but he did it in a very specific way. The Hebrew word translated “vision” in this instance is mar’eh. This term contrasts with the Hebrew hazén, the more commonly used word in Daniel for symbolic visions. The significance of the difference 
between these two words has been discussed in a previous study.> 

The distinction between these two words is maintained back in 8:26 where Gabriel assured Daniel that the mar’eh of the evenings and the mornings which has been told is true,” but he was instructed to “seal up the vision (hdz6n).” The first reference is to the 
appearance of the two angelic personages who discussed the time period of the evening-mornings in verses 13—14. The second reference is to that which Daniel had seen up to that point—the symbolic vision of verses 2-12. 

Gabriel, therefore, did not refer Daniel back to the vision in general. Rather, he referred him back specifically to the mar’eh of the two angelic beings and their conversation on cleansing/restoration of the sanctuary at the end of the 2300 days (8:13—14). Since 
the next statement that Gabriel makes is about the 70 weeks, it is evident that these weeks have been connected directly to those previously mentioned 2300 days in this way. 

D. The verb “cut off”. The verb used by Gabriel in his first statement about the 70 weeks is a passive form (Hebrew, Niphal) from the root hatak. This root clearly means “cut off” or “determine, decree.” Because this is the only passage where the term occurs 
in biblical Hebrew, the precise shade of meaning intended for it in this passage has been disputed. The meanings of “decree,” or “determine” have been derived from Mishnaic Hebrew that dates to a millennium after Daniel’s time (sixth century B.C.). However, 
even in Mishnaic Hebrew the word was more commonly used with the meaning of “cut off.” 

The extended meanings of Semitic verbal roots developed from their concrete meanings toward abstract meanings (this is the way they are listed in Hebrew dictionaries). It is reasonable, therefore, to hold that the root meaning of this word involved the 
idea of cutting, and that the concept of cutting a decree, determining something, was derived from that basic idea. Consequently in Daniel’s time this word already meant “to cut.” Whether the extended meanings of “decree,” or “determine” had developed by 
that time or not cannot be ascertained at the present time due to the lack of comparative evidence. 

The principal comparative evidence, from Ugaritic Canaanite of the thirteenth century B.C., lends support to this root’s verbal notion of cutting (of a son from a father), not to its later ideas of decreeing and determining. Thus these three lines of evidence 
(root meaning over extended meaning; the one case of a cognate; and the predominant meaning in later sources) favor, but do not absolutely prove, that this verb should be translated “cut off” in this passage. The sense would indicate that the 70 weeks were to 
be “cut off” from the 2300 days. 

In summary. The time periods of these two prophecies can be related directly (1) in terms of their loci in the literary structure of Daniel, (2) from the historical period in which they both start, (3) by way of the prophetic terminology which connects them, 
and (4) through the meaning of the opening verb of the second prophecy. From these lines of evidence it is safe to conclude that the 70 weeks were directly connected to and then cut off from the 2300 days. Furthermore, the specific starting date for the former 
should be employed also to refine the starting date for the latter. 


Daniel 9 as a Messianic Prophecy 


A verse-by-verse exegesis of 9:24—27 is presented in volume 3 of the DRC Series. We will draw from these materials those points of central interest which focus upon the Messiah and His work. By examining this fleshed-out portrayal of the Messiah, we will 
be better prepared to compare His work with that of the personal figures presented elsewhere in the prophecies of Daniel. 
The prophecy appears to make eight separate statements about the Messiah. Some of them are more direct than others, but taken together they can all be itemized as follows: 


v.24 1. He was to make atonement for iniquity. 
2. | He was to bring in everlasting righteousness. 
3. | Aholy ofholies was to be anointed for Him. 
v.25 4.  Hewastocomeatacertain time in history. 
v.26 5.  Hewasto be killed. 
6. He was to be rejected when He was killed. 
v.27. 7.  Hewasto makea strong covenant with many. 
8. | He was to have an impact upon the sacrificial system. 


For clarity, we will reverse the textual order and begin our comments with the chronological sequence in verse 25. 

He was to come at a certain time in history (vs. 25). I have discussed elsewhere dates for the fulfillment of this portion of the prediction. The prophecy first assigns seven weeks (49 years) to the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem. Beyond that point 
another 62 weeks stretches to the coming of the Messiah. This gives a total of 483 years (49 + 434) from the decree to restore and to rebuild Jerusalem until the appearance of the Messiah. 

Beginning those 483 years in 457 B.C. means that this period of time came to its conclusion in A.D. 27. That was the year when Jesus of Nazareth began His public ministry. According to Luke it was the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar (Luke 3:1, 21). The time 
of His birth is not specified here. Rather, the focus is on the time when He began His public ministry following His baptism or anointing. That is what the word “Messiah” means or refers to. His taking up of the title at this time was prophetically accurate both 
with regard to its date and its significance. 

He was to be killed (vs. 26). This is what the Hebrew verb “cut off” means in this passage. He was not to die a natural death; He would die at the hands of other persons. This was fulfilled in the experience of Jesus Christ when He was crucified by the Roman 
soldiers at the instigation of the religious leaders of the Jews. 

He was to be rejected when He was killed (vs. 26). The next phrase is best translated literally: “there shall not be to/for Him.” An additional subject has to be understood with the verb. That additional subject can be either “things, possessions,” or “people.” 
If the former is correct, this would be a reference to the poverty of the Messiah when He died. This was true of Jesus, but God is more interested in people than in possessions. 

Since the word for “people” occurs in the next phrase of the prophecy, it makes a better-understood subject here. In that case the phrase can be translated as “no one shall be for Him.” Inasmuch as this statement occurs in connection with His death, it would 
mean that He was to be rejected in a special sense when He died. That certainly was the experience of Jesus on the cross. 

He was to make strong a covenant with many for one week (vs. 27). Jesus is known in the NT as the founder of the new covenant (Mark 14:24). He was also the fulfillment of the prophetic provision for the Messiah to come with the old covenant (Deut 
18:18). Does this prophetic statement refer to the last week of the old covenant or the first week of the new covenant? The chronology involved here suggests the former. 

The seventieth and last week of the prophecy should be dated from A.D. 27 to A.D. 34. Jesus began His ministry at the beginning of that week, and did not die until “the midst of the week.” He founded the new covenant in His own blood when He died. The 
use of the verb “to strengthen” (gabar) implies that this covenant was already in existence. The seventieth week also stands in continuity with the other 69 which preceded it. Thus several factors suggest that the week referred to in the passage was the last week 
of the old covenant, not the first week of the new covenant. This was the final period of probation extended to national Israel (cf. Rom 15:8). 

He was to have an impact upon the sacrificial system (vs. 27). In the midst of the seventieth prophetic week, that is, at the historical time when Jesus died, the Messiah was to “cause [animal] sacrifice and [cereal] offering to cease.” This did not happen 
physically until 40 years after Jesus’ death. By His death, however, He emptied the whole sacrificial system of any further theological significance. That to which the whole system pointed met its antitype—Jesus Christ. God demonstrated this emphatically and 
supernaturally when He caused the veil in the temple to rend from top to bottom at the very time Jesus died on the cross (Matt 27:51). 

We return now to the more general works that were to be accomplished by God through His Messiah as implied in vs. 24: 

He was to make atonement for iniquity (vs. 24). The text does not state explicitly how or by whom the atonement was to be made. However, this can be inferred by a process of elimination and correlation. That is, we may eliminate the temple sacrifices 
from a role in the fulfillment of this since they are said to terminate (9:27). On the other hand we may correlate the death of the Messiah as the central event in the rest of the prophecy with the witness of the NT. 

In Solomon’s temple (in ruins during most of Daniel’s captivity) there was an ongoing round of sacrifices by which atonement was made on a day-by-day and year-by-year basis. The same was true in the rituals of the second temple (rebuilt after Daniel’s 
time). But prophecy does not appear to be referring to this type of continuing atonement. Rather, it envisions an ultimate atonement to be accomplished with finality by the time the 70 weeks ended. The death of Jesus Christ on the cross in the midst of the 
seventieth week provides just such an atonement. 

He was to bring in everlasting righteousness (vs. 24). It was by means of the Messiah’s death (vs. 26) and by means of the atonement His death accomplished (vs. 24) that everlasting righteousness was made available to the human race. It was this everlast- 
ing quality and quantity of righteousness that the transitory round of the sacrificial system could not provide. 

A holy of holies was to be anointed for Him (vs. 24). Four main questions arise in connection with the reference to the anointing of a holy of holies: (1) What is it? (2) Where is it? (3) What does its anointing signify? (4) When was it anointed? 

A comprehensive examination of the use of this phrase in the OT indicates that it was used to refer to the sanctuary. It was not used to refer to a person like the Messiah. The only possible exception to this general rule in all of the OT is the occurrence in 1 
Chronicles 23:13. Even there it is more likely that it refers to the tabernacle and its instruments over which Aaron presided rather than to Aaron himself. The expression could be applied to any part of the sanctuary, not just one particular part. It could be used 
for the holy place, the most holy place, the sanctuary as a whole, or even for the equipment that resided in the sanctuary. The phrase may thus be taken to refer to the sanctuary, and to the sanctuary as a whole rather than to any individual part. 

The historical question that follows is, Which sanctuary is this? The tabernacle in the wilderness was long since gone and Solomon’s temple had also been destroyed in Daniel’s early years. While that temple was to be rebuilt, the prophecy foretold (vs. 26) 
that the rebuilt temple would end up in ruins too (“the people of the prince that shall come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary”). 

By a process of elimination all the main sanctuaries of the earthly people of God may therefore be ruled out as the sanctuary referred to in 9:24. That leaves but one other major temple of God as the candidate for the sanctuary in view here, the one in 
heaven. This heavenly temple provided the pattern for the construction of those earthly temples (Exod 25:40; Heb 8:5). Thus it must be the temple to which this prophecy refers. 

What does this anointing of the heavenly sanctuary mean? In the OT temples were anointed to inaugurate the services that were taken up within them. See the extensive description of the anointing of the tabernacle in the wilderness in Exodus 40:9—-15. By 
analogy the anointing of the heavenly sanctuary should refer to a time and service when it was put into operation in a special way like this. When might this have occurred? 

Daniel 9:24 lists this act as one of the major events to be accomplished by the end of the 70 weeks. Those 70 weeks terminated in A.D. 34. Thus the heavenly sanctuary was to be anointed for service in a special way by that time. A new and special work was 
taken up there when Jesus became our great High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary upon His return from earth. Having offered Himself as the great and final atoning sacrifice, He ascended to heaven to minister its benefits in our behalf. The Pentecostal descent 
of the Holy Spirit signaled the beginning of His ministry (Acts 2:16, 33; 5:31-32). Since this is the only anointing of the heavenly sanctuary known to have happened, and since it fulfills the requirements specified, the opening of Christ’s priestly ministry may be 
taken as the event which fulfilled verses 24-25. 

Taken as a whole, the various aspects of the work of the Messiah identified here from 9:24—27 offer a remarkable body of testimony for the identification of Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfillment and embodiment of this prophetic figure of the Messiah. The 
last two points should be emphasized for the purpose of further connections with what follows. By His death Christ offered the final and ultimate atonement for iniquity. Therefore He took up His work as our great High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary when it 
was anointed for the new and special work that He was to carry out there. These aspects of His work can be connected in a special way to the works of the Messianic figure presented in the two previous prophecies of Daniel. Those connections will be noted in 
our further remarks. 


Length of the Prophcies of Daniel 7, 8, and 9 


Now that the specialized aspects of the prophecies of chapters 7, 8, and 9 have been examined, we can compare them in a more comprehensive way. One comparison is in their lengths, that is, in the time span each covers. Were all three supposed to span the 
same period of time, or was one of them shorter or longer than the others? 

According to preterist interpreters they are essentially equivalent in length because they are all supposed to be focusing on Antiochus Epiphanes as their climactic figure. Futurist interpreters follow a somewhat similar hermeneutic by injecting a gap 
between their midterm and their final events. In this manner they extend them to the time of a final antichrist. (Chapter 8 may be a partial exception inasmuch as the final antichrist is found there in type.) 

When interpreted according to the historicist school of thought, I would suggest that these three successive prophecies should be seen as consisting of varying lengths. The relationships involved can be diagramed as follows: 


Comparison of Time Spans (Daniel 7—9) 


Danielg: the short length prophecy 


Daniel 8: the intermediate length prophecy 


Daniel 7: the full length prophecy 


The relationship between chapter 7 and chapter 8 in this regard has been discussed above. It was noted that the prophecy of chapter 8 is not as far-reaching as the prophecy of chapter 7. In chapter 8 the Prince rules over the people of God in a preliminary 
sense, because the vision ends with the little horn still in existence and operating (“practising and prospering”) in its war against the people of God. In chapter 7, by contrast, the Son of man appears in the heavenly court as the great final ruler whose reign over 
the saints will be universal and eternal. His exaltation (in vision) follows the destruction of the little horn which was shown to the prophet there. 

Since the little horns of chapters 7 and 8 represent the same power, the final ruler of the Son of man in chapter 7 must come after the preliminary priestly rule of the Prince in chapter 8. Hence chapter 7 is far more extensive in its time span than chapter 8. 
The latter may, therefore, be termed a shortened or intermediate length prophecy in comparison to the former. 

Chapter 9 can now be brought into this comparison. When this is done, it can be seen that chapter 9 does not extend as far timewise as chapter 8. When Gabriel gave the prophecy of chapter 9 to Daniel, he focused the prophet’s attention upon “your people 
and your holy city,” that is, the Jews in Judah and the city of Jerusalem. As far as these two elements are concerned, the prophecy ends with the city in ruins and the Messiah rejected by the Jews. 

Thus this prophecy reached its fulfillment historically in the first century A.D. under Imperial Rome. Chapter 8, on the other hand, extends well beyond that point. The vision of this chapter takes the course of prophetic history well into the second phase of 
the work of Rome, the more distinctly religious phase worked out in the history of the medieval church. 

In connection with its destruction of the temple in Jerusalem Imperial Rome did not substitute a new ministry. The attack by the horn on the Prince and His sanctuary looks beyond the function of an earthly temple (8:11—-12). The symbolism began to meet 
its fulfillment when the sacerdotal system of salvation developed by the medieval church obscured from the view of mankind the true heavenly ministry of Jesus our great High Priest. This is the type of action, not the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, 
that fulfills the control of the tamid and the symbolic casting down of the foundation of the heavenly sanctuary. 

From chapter 9 to chapter 8 the emphasis has shifted from an attack upon the earthly temple to an attack upon the heavenly temple. The ministry conducted in that heavenly temple is that which was inaugurated there according to chapter 9—“to anoint a 
most holy place” (9:24, RSV). The particular ministry which began there as a result of that service now meets its counterfeit in the work of the little horn in chapter 8. 

The links between these two prophecies also manifest a chronological relationship. Chapter 9 is the short-range prophecy. It takes salvation history only to the point where the heavenly ministry begins. Chapter 8 carries the reader forward into the history 
of the fate of that heavenly ministry. For this reason there is a shift in these two prophecies from the earthly temple to a concentration on the heavenly temple. 

The time elements in these two prophecies complement this point. The 2300 days of chapter 8 obviously comprise a longer period of prophetic time than do the 70 weeks of chapter 9. When converted into historical time by means of the year-day principle, 
the shorter period of 490 years carries one only from the Persian period to that of Imperial Rome. The 2300 years, on the other hand, take one well into the modern era. 

For these reasons it is reasonable to refer to chapter 9 as the short-range prophecy in this cycle of three prophecies. Chapter 8 extends its span to form an intermediate-range prophecy. Chapter 7 is longer in scope than chapter 8; hence, it qualifies as the full- 
length prophecy of the three. This is the way the sequence diagramed above has been assembled: chapter 9 as the short-range prophecy, chapter 8 as the intermediate-range prophecy, and chapter 7 as the full-range or long-range prophecy. Further confirma- 
tion for these relationships will be found in their respective connections with chapter 11 which we will examine later in this study. 

One aspect of these relationships that becomes apparent is that they appear to have been given in reverse order. According to our modern western way of thinking these prophecies should have been given with the short one first, the intermediate one next, 
and the longest one last. Our reason for holding to this order is that we generally reason from cause to effect. 

In ancient Semitic thinking this order was commonly reversed. Thought was carried from the effect or result back to its cause. Thus the prophets could give the people a picture of the destruction and the exile first. They would then explain why that experi- 
ence was to come upon them, because they were a sinful people. This is reasoning from effect back to cause. 

There are many biblical examples of this order of thought. Only one will be cited in passing. Micah 1:10—15 lists a dozen cities of Judah that were to be affected by the exile. The first half dozen cities were those that would lament and mourn for the departed 
exiles. The second half dozen cities would give up the exiles. Obviously the cities listed as mourning for the exiles could not have mourned for them until they were exiled. 

Western thinkers would have listed the cities from which the exiles departed first. Then would come the cities that mourned for them, thus reasoning from cause to effect. This passage, however, follows ancient Semitic thought order. The effect is given 
first (the mourning of some cities), then the reason for that mourning is given (the departure of the exiles from the other cities listed). 

The prophecies of chapters 7, 8, and 9 follow a similar thought order. Westerners would have given them in a sequence running from chapter 9 to chapter 8 to chapter 7. In that way the prophecies would proceed from short, to intermediate, to long. In giv- 
ing them to a prophet living in the Near East (sixth century B.C.), God, however, followed the order that was readily understandable to him and the people of his place and time. Hence we find their order proceeding from chapter 7 to chapter 8 to chapter 9, 
that is, from long to short. We understand these prophecies and the relationships between them better if we are aware of this perspective. 


Relationships Between the Personal Figures in Daniel 7, 8, and 9 


It was suggested earlier that there is a direct relationship between the Prince who rules over His saints from the heavenly sanctuary in a preliminary way (chap. 8) and the Son of man who is awarded final rule over them in His eternal dominion (chap. 7). Not 
only are they related through these preliminary and final phases of rulership, but they also can be identified as carrying out related works on behalf of those people. The priestly work that the Prince carries on in chapter 8 explains how the saints came to be 
received in the kingdom ruled over by the Son of man in chapter 7. Thus there are definite textual grounds for identifying these two figures as representing the same individual. 

The description of the work of the Messiah in chapter 9 can now be added into this equation. In order for the Prince (chap. 8) to serve as a priest in His heavenly sanctuary, it had to be anointed to commence such service. This is the anointing of the holy of 
holies referred to in 9:24. Thus the service that is described as being carried on in chapter 8 had its commencement referred to in chapter 9. 

For the Prince of chapter 8 to serve as a priest, however, He had to offer a sacrifice (cf. Heb 7:27; 8:3). This sacrifice was a prerequisite to His ministry described in chapter 8. That sacrifice is the one that is foretold in chapter 9, the final and ultimate atone- 
ment for iniquity which brought in everlasting righteousness. 

This everlasting righteousness has been ministered to the people by the priestly Prince in the heavenly sanctuary according to chapter 8. The provision for it was made, however, by the death of the Messiah that is prophesied in chapter 9. Thus there is a 
thematic link both between the Son of man in chapter 7 and the Prince in chapter 8, and between the Prince in chapter 8 and the Messiah in chapter 9. These titles refer to the same person—Jesus Christ. 

There is also a stepwise explanation in these prophecies for the nature of the work of Christ in each of the preceding prophecies. In chapter 7 the Son of man appears in the final scene of the judgment. At that event He receives title to rulership over God’s 
eternal kingdom. But no explanation is given in chapter 7 as to why He is worthy to receive the kingdom. The explanation for this is given in chapter 8. He has served as the great High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary and has saved the saints who enter that 
kingdom. But there is no explanation given in chapter 8 as to how the Prince came to occupy His priestly position. That explanation is given in chapter 9 where the Messiah is seen to offer Himself up as the great and final atonement for iniquity. That accom- 
plished atonement brought in the everlasting righteousness which the Prince subsequently ministers from the heavenly sanctuary to the people. 

Thus these three prophecies in Daniel form an interlocking chain of explanations about the work of this one figure who is common to them all. In chapter 9 He is the sacrifice. In chapter 8 He is the priest. In chapter 7 He is the king. As these different phases 
of His work are linked together by a common thread, the figure involved in all of them should be identified as the same. The first two phases of this work have been fulfilled in Jesus Christ and we await the conclusion of the third when the saints will be ushered 
into God’s eternal kingdom. The relationship of these three phases of Christ’s work which Daniel prophesied can be diagramed as follows: 


Prophetic Portraits of the Messiah: Sacrifice, Priest, King (Daniel 7—9) 


I II I IV 


Daniel 9:24-26-——------------ Daniel 8:1 1-1 2——-----------—-- Daniel 7:9-10——---------- — Daniel 7:13-14 


Anointing of ----—----—--—-----—-Prince of----------------—— Judgment in------——---—— —— Son of man in 
heavenly sanctuary heavenly sanctuary heavenly sanctuary heavenly sanctuary 
ministry inaugurated ministry conducted ministry concluded kingship bestowed 


Messiah killed 
Atonement for iniquity Little Horn Little Horn Saints of Most High 
Everlasting righteousness exalts self destroyed enter kingdom 


of this passage divides into two sections. Verse 24 presents an overall summary of what was to happen by the end of the time period demarcated by the prophecy. Then the prophecy goes over the same ground in verses 25-27 describing in more detail the histor- 
ical events that were to happen during each of its time divisions. In order to study the literary structure of this passage each of these sections needs to be examined individually. 

We have seen a chiastic order present in the description of the thematic elements in the vision of Daniel 7 (pp. 175-177), and we have seen a similar chiastic order for the thematic elements in Daniel 8:11—-12 (pp. 193-195). Thus it is only natural to expect some 
sort of arrangement of this type to be found in Daniel 9:24—27 as well. 

A chiastic order for the thematic elements does indeed appear to be present in the second section of this prophecy, in verses 25-27. However, in its first section (vs. 24) this arrangement appears to be even more specific, involving not only its thematic ele- 
ments but also its poetic type of literary structure. The two sections of this prophecy can now be outlined to demonstrate this structure. 


Chiastic Structure of Daniel 9:24 


”, 


Introduction. “Seventy weeks are cut off upon your people and your holy city”: 


A. “To finish transgression” (2 Hebrew words) 
B. “Toseal up sin” (2 Hebrew words) 


C. “Toatone for iniquity” (2 Hebrew words) 
C’. “To bring in everlasting righteousness (3 Hebrew words) 


B’. “To seal up vision and prophet” (3 Hebrew words) 


A’. “To anoint a holy of holies (3 Hebrew words) 


A detailed exegesis of these statements appears in the study on Daniel 9:24-27 (see volume 3, chapter 3, in the DRC Series). Here we will note only the emphasis that has been placed upon these elements as they have been incorporated into this literary struc- 
ture. The transition at the middle of this verse in terms of its poetic structure is rather distinct. There is a shift from the initial three infinitival statements (written with two Hebrew words) to the final three statements (written with three Hebrew words). Both 


units of three statements each qualify as tricola. The shift in meter between them goes from short to long. This is quite appropriate for the topics treated. The first three convey the more negative side with references to sin, while the last three bring out points of 


amore positive nature. 
As we examine the chiastic structure of verse 24 (see chart above) a thematic link can be seen between the statements comprising the central pair (C + C’). The event described in the first statement (“to atone for iniquity”) produced the results described in 


the second (“to bring in everlasting righteousness”). According to this arrangement the statements about this atonement producing righteousness were located at the center of the literary structure of this verse. One of the functions of chiastic ordering in liter- 


ary structure is to emphasize those elements which occur at the center of the chiasm. In this case we find there the atonement which brought in everlasting righteousness. Here is the emphasis of the passage. 
The statements in the intermediate positions (B + B’) are linked linguistically through the use of the same or closely related verbs, even though those verbs are used in different ways in their individual statements (“to seal up sin, 


prophet”). The thematic relationship between the initial and closing statements (A + A’) appears to be that one refers to the conclusion of its subject while the other refers to the initiation of its subject; the end of the old and the commencement of the new (“to 


» 6, 


to seal up vision and 


finish transgression,” “to anoint a holy of holies”). 
Another way to look at this verse is to view its statements through the eyes of those who were responsible for the fulfillment of its provisions. In this case, the first pair (A + B) appears to allude to the accountability of the Jewish people. God took upon Him- 
self the responsibility for the accomplishment of the second pair (C + C’). The third pair (B’ + A’) describes the results that flowed from the first two pairs (A +B, C + C’) respectively. These relations are described in more detail in the study on Daniel 9:24-27. 


Chiastic Structure of Daniel 9:25-27 


A. Construction of the city (vs. 25a) 
From the going forth of the word 
to restore and rebuild Jerusalem, 
unto Messiah the Prince; 


B. Time to the Messiah (vs. 25b) 
Shall be seven weeks, 


and sixty-two weeks. 


C. Construction of the city (vs. 25c) 
It shall be restored and rebuilt, 
wall and moat, 
but in troublous times. 


D. Time and experience of the Messiah (vs. 26a) 
And after the sixty-two weeks 
the Messiah shall be cut off, 
and no one shall be for Him. 
C’. Destruction of the city (vs. 26b) 

And the people of the Prince who shall come 

shall destroy the city and the sanctuary. 

Its end shall come with a flood, 

and to the end there shall be war; 


desolations are decreed. 


B’. Time and accomplishments of the Messiah (vs. 27a) 


He shall make a strong covenant with many for one week; and in the midst of the week He conclude sacrifice and offering. 


A’. Destruction of the city (vs. 27b) 


And upon the wing of abominations shall come a desolator, until the decreed end is poured out concerning desolation. 


A detailed exegesis and historical application of the statements found in this passage appears in my exegetical study on Daniel 9 (see volume 3, chapter 3 in the DRC Series). Here again we will note a point or two about the significance of this literary struc- 
ture. As we have mentioned, one of the reasons for employing chiastic structures in biblical literature was to emphasize the importance of the events described at the center or apex of the structure. In this case the central reference is to the death—the 
killing—of the Messiah (D). Thus that prophesied event occupies the focus of this prophecy. 

Historically this prediction was fulfilled when Jesus Christ, rejected by His own people and abandoned by His followers, was executed on Calvary. The prophecy points out the “aloneness” He experienced in His mysterious death (“no one shall be for him”). 
At the very summit of the literary structure of this prophecy, therefore, the Messiah stands alone in His death. 

The fate of the people is described on either side of this apex. Prior to that time there was a building up of the people, their nation, and its capital city. However, following His death and their rejection of Him in that death, there was to be a dissolution of all of 
this. The city and the sanctuary in it were to be destroyed by the desolator who was to come (the Romans). Thus the thematic links between the first half of this passage and the second half which follows His death can be summarized in the words “construction” 
and “destruction.” 

It remains for us now to link the chiasm of verse 24 with the chiasm of verses 25-27. They may be superimposed upon each other, so to speak. In this manner it can be seen that just as the death of the Messiah occurs at the center of the chiasm in verses 
25-27, so the theological significance of His death is explained at the center of the chiasm in verse 24. It was His death, as we know so well from the NT, that made atonement for all iniquity and brought in, thereby, everlasting righteousness. Thus, the literary 


structure suggests a relationship between the central event described in the second section of this prophecy—Messiah’s death (vs. 26)—and the central theological accomplishment described in the first section—atonement/righteousness (vs. 24). 


Relations Between Daniel 11 and Daniel 7, 8, and 9 


Of the four prophetic outlines in the book of Daniel (chaps. 2, 7, 8-9, 11-12), the final prophecy (chaps. 11-12) presents the most detailed description of historical personages and events. It does not deal with symbols that represent kingdoms. Instead it con- 
centrates upon individual kings who would function under those corporate symbols employed in the previous prophecies. 

The prophecy begins with the Persian kings (vs. 2) and continues with Alexander the Great (vs. 3). It moves on into the royal houses of the Seleucids and Ptolemies which developed from the breakup of his empire. Their course of history can be followed to 
the time of Antiochus III in verse 13. 

At this point the major schools of thought on Daniel diverge in their interpretation of the passages that follow: 

1. Some historicists see the intrusion of Rome into the affairs of the Near East beginning in verse 14. The transition to the second phase of Rome’s work then comes with verse 31. 

2. Futurists commonly continue with Antiochus III until verse 20. Then they see Antiochus IV Epiphanes coming on the scene in verse 21. He remains the focus of attention through verse 35. At verse 36 the transition is made—with a gap of 2, 000 years—to 
the great, end-time antichrist. 

3. Preterists agree with the transition from Antiochus III to IV at verses 20-21, but they retain the latter as the focus of attention to the end of the chapter. For preterists this passage is simply history written up as prophecy by a second century B.C. writer. 
Since verses 40—45 were never fulfilled by events in the reign of Antiochus IV, they are regarded as the author’s own prophecies which never happened. 

It is not our purpose to provide a detailed interpretation of all of the successive statements in this prophecy. Our intent is simply to point out some prominent linguistic relations between this prophecy and the preceding ones in the book of Daniel. This will 
provide additional evidence for the interpretation of both chapter 11 and the preceding chapters 7—9. 

1. Linguistic links between chapters 9 and 11. The first of these connections involves the relationship between 11:22 and 9:25—27. According to 11:22 “the king of the north” was to break the prince of the covenant. The word used for “prince” in this verse is 
not the common word (Sar) employed elsewhere in the Hebrew of Daniel. Instead it is the word nagid. Nagid occurs in only one other passage in Daniel—in 9:25-27. There a nagid-prince is referred to who would make a strong convenant with many. 

The ndgid-prince in 9:25-27 would not only make a strong covenant but He would also be cut off (vs. 26). Since a ndgid-prince of the covenant was also to be broken here in 11:22, these two figures (referred to with the same phraseology in these two passages) 
should be identified as the same individual. In our previous discussion of chapter 9 we have identified that prince as Jesus Christ the Messiah. He should also, therefore, be identified as the prince in 11:22. The king of the north who was to break Him should 
therefore be identified, corporately, as Imperial Rome. This provides a specific link between chapters 9 and 11, at verse 22 of the latter. 

2. Linguistic links between chapters 8 and 11. The most specific connection between chapters 8 and 11 occurs in the taking away of the tamid or “daily, continual,” and the setting up of the abomination of desolation. This is referred to in 11:31. The phrase- 
ology used is essentially equivalent to that found in 8:11-13. These passages should be interpreted as referring to the same actions of the same power at the same time. In chapter 8 that power was identified as the second or religious phase of Rome, so it should 
be identified similarly at this point in 11:31. This provides a specific link between chapters 8 and 11, at verse 31 of the latter. 

3. Linguistic link between chapters 7 and 11. Establishing the link between chapters 7 and 11 is a little more indirect because it must be traced through 12:7. Following the giving of the prophecy of 11:2—12:4 by Gabriel, the prophet inquired, “How long 
shall it be till the end of these wonders? (12:7).” The answer was that the shattering of the power of the holy people would terminate at the end of “a time, two times, and half a time” (RSV). This is the same prophetic time period referred to in the Aramaic of 
7:25. There it was connected with the same kind of activity: the persecution of the saints of the Most High by the little horn. 

This question was asked by Daniel after he had heard the prophecy of chapter 11 recited. Since that question and its answer relates to what Daniel had just heard, there should be some place in the prophecy of chapter 11 where a shattering of the power of the 
holy people is noted. The only passage in that prophecy which mentions such a persecution is in 11:32—34, “though they [the wise] shall fall by sword and flame, by captivity and plunder, for some days. When they fall, they shall receive a little help” (vss. 
33b-34a, RSV). 

With the establishment of these relations the following equation can be set up: (1) the saints of the Most High given into the hand of the little horn for three and one-half times in 7:25 equals (2) the shattering of the power of the holy people in 12:7 equals (3) 
the wise falling by flame, sword, and captivity in 11:32—34. This provides a specific link between chapters 7 and 11, at verses 32-34 of the latter. 

The links between these three earlier prophecies and chapter 11 can now be tied together. We may diagram the data by employing our earlier scheme on the varying time spans of the visions in chapters 7—9 as follows: 


Links Between Daniel 7-9 and Daniel 11 


Daniel 9: short-length prophee 
Daniel 8: 
Daniel 7: 


Daniel 11: 


intermediate-length prophec 


vs. 22 vs. 31 vss. 32-34 (= 12:7) 


Prince of Daily removed; Persecution 
covenant Abomination of of saints 
broken desolation set up (3 1/2 times) 


We noted earlier that the visions of (chaps. 7—9) were presented in reverse order, moving from final judgment/kingdom (7) to a struggle over the heavenly sanctuary and its ministration (8) to the atoning date of the Messiah (9). Chapter 11 now aligns these 


visions and portrayed events in correct historical and chronological order. This confirms the view that the reverse order was intentional. 
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Literary Structure of the Book of Daniel Diagramed 


Overall Literary Structure and Thematic Unity of the Book of Daniel 


The above chart brings together the main thematic elements found in the historical and prophetic narratives of Daniel. They are arranged according to two great chiasms. Each chiasm covers half of the book—one in Aramaic, the other in Hebrew. 

The basic work on the literary structure of Daniel was published by A. Lenglet in 1972.° In his book he outlines the Aramaic section of Daniel, chapters 2-7. He perceives it to consist of three pairs of narratives that relate to each other in the chiastic pattern of 
A:B:C: :C’:B’:A’. 

In this pattern the two prophecies outlining world history through symbols (chaps. 2, 7) have been paired (A + A’). Next the narratives of chapters 3 and 6 have been paired. They describe the persecution of Daniel’s friends and Daniel himself (B + B’). The 


final pair (C + C’) consists of the narratives which deal with the prophetic judgments pronounced upon the two Neo-Babylonian rulers, Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar (chaps. 4, 5). 


Once this structure has been perceived it becomes quite evident. Working from this analogy in the Aramaic portion of the book, we are provided an avenue of approach to the Hebrew section which Lenglet did not analyze. One might expect to find a similar 
chiastic structure there as well. 

A chiastic structure does indeed appear in the second half of the book. However, it may not appear to be as evident as it is in the Aramaic part. The Hebrew section begins and ends with two more major prophecies outlining world history (chaps. 8, 11). The 
former is still given in terms of symbolic beasts, but the latter presents a rather literal description of historically recognizable kings and their actions. 

As one looks across the horizon formed by these four major outlines of history (chaps. 2, 7, 8, 11-12) a larger scheme of representation can be perceived. The first, chapter 2, utilizes the figure of a man, the great image. The next two, chapters 7 and 8, 
employ beast symbols. The last, chapter 11, describes the actions of a series of men. Thus this outline presents itself as: Man:Beasts: :Beasts:Men in the order of A:B: :B:A. Virtually all commentators on Daniel hold to the idea that the later prophecies of the book 
explain the earlier ones. This type of interlocking symbolism only further enhances these interconnections. 

The relationships involved on the intermediate level of these chiastic structures present a series of different trials experienced by some of God’s people. The trials described in chapters 3 and 6 operate on a more personal level. Those trials referred to in 
Daniel’s prayer and mourning experiences in chapters 9 and 10 operate on a more corporate level. Daniel felt that the time had come for the return of God’s exiled people. Since that had not happened, he felt burdened to intercede with God in behalf of His 
people (chap. 9). His mourning and fasting in chapter 10 while Gabriel and Michael wrestled with the king(s) of Persia in the third year of Cyrus most likely had to do with the suspension of temple construction in Jerusalem due to opposition (cf. Ezra 4:1-4). 

Two prophecies about two Neo-Babylonian monarchs appear at the center of the chiasm in the first half of the book (chaps 4, 5). The second half of the book does not provide full narratives of a similar nature, but it does provide some prophetic statements 
about the works of individual rulers or foreign powers. It was the work of an individual Persian ruler that sent Ezra and Nehemiah back to Jerusalem to commence and complete its reconstruction. The work of destroying the city of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 was the 
work of a particular Roman general and Caesar. In this way these related elements still balance each other in their respective sections of the book. 

In spite of various similarities between the chiastic structures found in the first and second halves of Daniel, one striking difference stands out. There is no cap to the chiastic literary pyramid in the first half of the book. However, there is a cap on the chiasm 
in the second half. The first chiasm is composed of an even number of balancing elements—three pairs of them. The second chiasm is formed with an uneven number of elements. This provides it with an apex or central block. In this manner the literary struc- 
ture of the second half of the book concentrates upon the Messiah, especially upon His death and rejection by the people. 

Since one of the main purposes for chiastic structures is to emphasize their central elements, a prominent emphasis in terms of the literary structure of the book comes out here. “Towering over the wrecks of time,” raised up between heaven and earth, the 
Messiah is found, dying alone and rejected, but providing atonement and everlasting righteousness in that solitary death. This is Mount Everest, the literary summit of the book of Daniel, and here we meet Jesus Christ as the suffering and dying Messiah. 

It has been said on occasion that the book of Revelation could well be called the book of the Lamb, because of the frequency with which that designation occurs in it. As a parallel to this book, the book of Daniel could be titled the book of the Prince. First we 
meet Him as a divine-like being in the earthly context of 3:25. Then, by way of contrast, we meet Him as a human-like being in the heavenly context of 7:13—14. 

Next He is the Prince of the host engaged in a struggle over the heavenly sanctuary and its ministration in chapter 8. In chapter 9 He appears upon the heights of the literary structure of the second half of the book as the Prince of the covenant, the Prince of 
sufferers. In chapter 10 He is Michael who wrestles with the ancient Persian kings over the fate of His people. Once again and for a final time He will engage in such a struggle, when He stands up to take the dominion and rulership over the eternal kingdom of 


God according to chapters 12 and 7. 


Conclusion 


The literary blocks of material and their interlocking themes and arrangement examined in our three studies argue in favor of the literary unity of the book of Daniel. No critical theory that attempts to break this work into various individual bits and pieces, 
distributing them to different authors at different times, can adequately account for these literary structural phenomena. 

The unity of the book also can be seen from the perspective of the interrelated progression of its prophetic subjects. A great subtheme that discloses itself through these prophetic chapters concerns God’s great protagonist in the controversy against evil. He 
is the Son of man in chapter 7, the Prince of the host in chapter 8, the Messiah in chapter 9, and Michael in chapters 10-12. In the book of Daniel God stands behind all (cf. 2:21, 28). But He has provided a princely representative to forward the execution of His 


will. Thus the book of Daniel may be described appropriately as the book of the Prince. 


END NOTE 


Sources for Dating Post-Exilic Sabbatical Years 


1. Nehemiah 10:31. This biblical text describes the occasion upon which the people of Judah took a pledge to observe the provisions of the Sabbatical year. This occurred when they met to celebrate the Festival of Tabernacles after Nehemiah had repaired the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem. Nehemiah returned to Palestine to accomplish this task in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes I (444/443 B.C., fall-to-fall). The first Sabbatical year which they took the pledge to observe began in the same fall of 443 they met to cele- 
brate this festival. This text does not prove that that year was a Sabbatical year, but its chronological fit with the years listed below adds significance to this part of the service on that occasion. 


2. Josephus, Antiquities, XI, 313-347. This passage in Josephus’ writings reports the visit of Alexander the Great to Jerusalem on his way to campaign in Egypt, 332/331 B.C. At the time of this visit the high priest in Jerusalem requested of Alexander that 
the Jews be exempted from tribute each Sabbatical year. Alexander agreed, this text does not state that visit occurred in a Sabbatical year. Its chronological fit with the years listed below, however, adds significance to the reason for that request, since those cor- 


relations indicate that a Sabbatical year began in the fall of 331 B.C. 


3. 1 Maccabees 6:49-53; Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 378. These texts tell of the siege and conquest of Beth-Zur and the siege of Jerusalem by Antiochus V. Supplies for the Jewish defenders were scarce because this attack occurred during a Sabbatical year 
when there were no crops to harvest. Josephus and 1 Maccabees 6:20 date these events in the one hundred fiftieth year of the Seleucid era. In spite of some chronological difficulties with the date, this Sabbatical year can be equated with the one that begain in 
the fall of 163 B.C. 


4. 1 Maccabees 16:14~—21; Josephus, Antiquities, XIII, 228-235. Josephus tells here of John Hyrcanus’ siege of Ptolemy in his fortress Dagon. Ptolemy escaped because a Sabbatical year came around then. Maccabees dates these events in the one hundred 
seventy-seventh Seleucid year, which thus equates this Sabbatical year with the one that began in the fall of 135 B.C. 


5. Josephus, Antiquities, XIV, 465-491. Here Josephus refers to a Sabbatical year that began while Jerusalem was being besieged by Herod and the Roman general Sossius. Since this attack occurred in 37 B.C., this Sabbatical year can be taken as that which 
began in the fall of that year. 


6. Mishnah Sotah 7:8. This text tells the story of how Herod Agrippa I stood up to read a passage from Deuteronomy in a service during a Feast of Tabernacles celebrated in a year following a Sabbatical year. This festival can be dated in the fall of A.D. 42, 
hence the Sabbatical year which had just concluded should have been that which extended from the fall of A.D. 41 to the fall of A.D. 42. 


7. Wadi Murabba‘at Papyrus No. 18. This document relates a contract in which a borrower promised to repay 20 dinars of silver. He received this loan in a Sabbatical year dated in the second year of Nero or A.D. 55/56. 


8. Seder Olam Rabbah 30, 74a—75:. This text states that the temple was destroyed on the ninth of Ab in a post-Sabbatical year. Taken at face value this would make 69/70 that post-Sabbatical year in which the temple was destroyed. The preceding Sabbati- 
cal year would thus have been 68/69. This Sabbatical year is one year earlier in its cycle than those discussed above. 

The accuracy of this statement can be questioned, however, since some other clearly erroneous statements appear in the same passage. This date appears to have been related to a scheme of Rabbinic chronology. It is also possible that overlapping calendars 
could be involved here. In addition, another Rabbinic statement seems to require dating the destruction of the temple in a Sabbatical year (Abodah Zarah 9b). While these several factors raise a question on the validity of this date, the difference of a year is not 


great, and the present question over the accuracy of this statement can be left open. 


g. Wadi Murabba‘at Papyrus No. 24. The fragments of this text make up a document that originally referred to the rental of a tract of land for five years. This contract began in year two of the Bar Kochba revolt and its five-year term was to take the renter 
up to the eve of a Sabbatical year. This revolt broke out in the spring or summer of A.D. 132. The second year from this, the year this contract was written, should then be the fall-to-fall year of A.D. 134. Adding five years to this takes one to 138/139. The expira- 
tion of that fifth and last year extends, as the contract states, to the eve of the Sabbatical year—the one that began in the fall of A.D. 139. 


10. Tombstone inscriptions from the Ghor. Three Jewish tombstone inscriptions have been found in the region along the southeastern shore of the Dead Sea which date to the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. The inscriptions on these tombstones contain 
dates. The dates connect their years with Sabbatical cycles and with the number of years elapsed from the destruction of the temple. 

The stones date to the third, first, and seventh years of Sabbatical cycles and they were inscribed 300, 364, and 435 years respectively from the destruction of the temple. There are some inconsistencies between these dates, but the second of them which 
equates 364 years from the destruction of the temple with year one of a Sabbatical cycle dates that year to A.D. 434/435. The Sabbatical year with which the previous cycle ended was thus A.D. 433/434. That date is consistent with the dates listed above for Sabbat- 
ical years in other cycles. 

The data compiled above from the ten sources listed which supply datable references to Sabbatical years indicate that the Sabbatical years mentioned in these sources can be dated to B.C. years 443/442, 331/330, 163/162, 135/134, 37/36, and to A.D. years 
41/42, 55/56, 69/70, 139/140, and 433/434. These dates are consistent with each other. They can be plotted on a chart, and thus the dates for the other Sabbatical years between them can be extrapolated. This provides us with a complete table of dates for post- 


Exilic Sabbatical years. 


CHAPTER IV 


Early Development of the Antiochus Epiphanes Interpretation 


William H. Shea 


JEWISH AND EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETERS 


Editorial synopsis. According to the preterist school of interpretation Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the eighth ruler of the Seleucid line of kings (175-164 B.C.) is represented by the little horns of Daniel 7-8 and the concluding figure in 9:24—27. He also occu- 
pies most of chapter 11 (vss. 16—45). Futurist expositors likewise see Antiochus in chapters 8 and 11. 

On the other end of the spectrum the historicist school of interpretation (now represented mainly by Seventh-day Adventist writers) sees this king as occupying only a minimal role in these prophecies. The present author restricts direct reference to 
11:15—16. In the following sections the author traces the historical roots of this interpretation which is so widely accepted today. The era surveyed extends from about the mid-second century B.C. to the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 

In this process the author begins by reviewing 10 Jewish sources. The earliest, the Old Greek version of the Septuagint, appears to have been corrupted in Daniel 9 to make the passage harmonize with an Antiochus fulfillment. Other known Jewish interpre- 
tations of Daniel 9 make no reference to the king, but bring the 70 weeks down into Roman times. 

The author of 1 Maccabees also appears to have correlated the desecration of the temple by Antiochus with Daniel 8 (see 1 Macc 1:54). But it is Josephus (A.D. 37?—-100) who is the only known source from this period to make a direct identification of the little 
horn in Daniel 8 with Antiochus Epiphanes. Even so, he curiously substitutes 1296 days for the 2300 days given in the text (8:14). Evidently this was a conscious effort on his part to bring the prophecy into a closer correlation with the actual three year suspen- 
sion of the temple rites. 

No Christian writer on the prophecies prior to Hipploytus (d. A.D. 236) has been found who identifies Antiochus with any prophecy in Daniel. Seven sources are reviewed. Irenaeus and Origen both identified the little horn of chapter 8 with a future 
antichirst. 

Hippolytus, a student of Irenaeus who later served as a bishop in the vicinity of Rome during the early third century apparently has become a kind of watershed for prophetic interpretation. Were he living today, he could easily relate to three of the major 
schools of prophetic interpretation. He was a historicist in his interpretation of Daniel 2 and 7. On the other hand he was a futurist in his interpretation of Daniel 9, being the first known expositor to separate the seventieth week from the preceding 69 and to 
place its fulfillment at the end of the age. 

But in his interpretation of Daniel 8 and 11 Hippolytus was a preterist. He identified the little horn of chapter 8 and various portions of chapter 11 (in a haphazard manner) with Antiochus Epiphanes. It may be determined (by matching his comments with 1 


Maccabees) that he used it as his key to interpret Daniel 8. He is the first Christian commentator to identify the little horn (chap. 8) with Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 


Outline of Interpreters Surveyed 


I. Jewish Interpreters 
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A. Septuagint 
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. Sibylline Oracles 
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. Josephus 
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Il. Early Christian Interpreters 
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Epistle of Barnabas 
Justin Martyr 

Irenaeus 

Tertullian 

Clement of Alexandria 


Julius Africanus 
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. Origen 


Ill. Hippolytus—Pivotal Expositor 


Introduction 


According to the preterist school of interpretation Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the eighth ruler of the Seleucid line of kings (175-164 B.C.), is the dominant figure in the fulfillment of the prophecies of the book of Daniel. He is alleged to be represented by the 
little horns of both chapters 7 and 8, to be the concluding figure in the prophecy of 9:24—27, and to occupy most of chapter 11 (vss. 16—45). Only in chapter 2 is there any significant disagreement among preterist interpreters as to the degree of his presence. 
Older interpreters held that he was present there as well.’ More recent interpreters have held that this prophecy came to its conclusion before his time.* 

There is general agreement between the futurist view (now represented largely by dispensationalist writers) and the preterist view of chapters 8 and 11. For both schools the little horn of chapter 8 is Antiochus. And futurists agree with preterists on the iden- 
tification of Antiochus up to verse 35 of chapter 11. At that point, however, futurist interpreters insert a two-millennia gap. Thus they hold that verses 36—45 apply to a personal antichrist to appear in the last days.3 

While futurists believe that the little horn in chapter 8 foreshadows the final antichrist, they do not hold him to be directly predicted in that prophecy.* Futurists part company with preterists on chapters 2 and 7. They see the fourth kingdom in each of these 
prophecies as Rome,° whereas preterists see it as Greece. 

At the other end of the spectrum from preterism are commentators from the historicist school of interpretation (now represented mainly by Seventh-day Adventist writers).° They see Antiochus Epiphanes occupying only a minimal part of the overall his- 
torical picture portrayed by these prophecies. As a Greek ruler he naturally would belong to the belly and thighs of bronze in chapter 2. He would be a part of one of the four heads of the Greek leopard in chapter 7, and part of one of the four horns of the Greek 
goat in chapter 8. The time span of chapter 9 would pass him by on its way to fulfillment in the Roman period. He probably should be found somewhere around the juncture between the Seleucid and Roman rulers in chapter 11, that is, between verse 14 and 
verse 21.7 

From this brief survey it can be seen that there is a spectrum of opinion on the relationship of Antiochus Epiphanes to the prophecies of Daniel. At one end of this spectrum is the preterist view which sees Antiochus as the dominant figure in these prophe- 
cies. At the other end is the historicist view which would see him occupying a position of minor importance in relationship to the flow of history predicted in these same prophecies. The futurist view falls halfway between these two poles of opinion. It agrees in 
general with the preterist view of chapters 8 and 11, and it agrees in general with the historicist view of chapters 2,7, and 9. There are elements of difference, of course, at each of these points of contact. 

This, then, is the range of thought with which one has to deal in treating the interpretations of Daniel’s prophecies in relationship to Antiochus Epiphanes. However, the purpose of this essay is not to critique these views but to explore the historical devel- 


opment of the interpretation which has applied the prophetic figures of Daniel to Antiochus and his times. 


Jewish Interpreters 
Early Jewish Interpreters 


1. The Septuagint. The earliest Jewish source in which the Antiochus interpretation appears is in the text of the Bible itself, that is, in the Old Greek version of the LXX. The most serious of the major divergences between the text of this version (represented 
especially by the Codex Chisianus) and the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible are found in 9:24—27. The nature of the divergences involved point to the Masoretic text as being the superior witness to the original form of this prophecy. But the divergences in 
the Greek version can best be explained as alterations introduced into the translation of the passage to make a better fit with an Antiochus fulfillment.® 

The extensive nature of the divergences was recognized in the early Christian church, which substituted the Theodotion text of Daniel for that of the Old Greek.® The free nature of the translation found in the Old Greek text provides us with one of the earli- 
est cases in which a prophecy of Daniel was interpreted in such a manner so as to find Antiochus in it. The translators apparently found it necessary to alter the passage in order to make that interpretation harmonize. This implies that (for them) the Antiochus 
view was not sufficiently clear from the original text without such added assistance. 

2. Maccabees. A second reference from this early period that can be correlated with the Antiochus interpretation is that found in 1 Maccabees 1:54. In this passage the writer designates the heathen altar, placed upon the altar of burnt offering by the authori- 
ties, as an “abomination of desolation.” Given the similarity of phraseology present here, it seems reasonable to conclude that the writer saw that act as a fulfillment of an action attributed to the little horn in 8:13 and the king of the north in 11:31. How the 
authors of Maccabees understood the rest of the elements in Daniel’s prophecies cannot be determined for lack of references to them. 

3. Sibylline Oracles. A less definite reference that may correlate Antiochus with an aspect of the prophecy in Daniel 7 is found in lines 388-400 of the third Sibylline Oracle (generally dated to the second century B.C.). The successive kings seen in this pas- 
sage are numbered in the outline as follows: 

The first king is described as (1) a violent man clad in a purple cloak who was to come to rule Asia and destroy (2) his own family, “yet after leaving [3] one root, which [4] the Destroyer shall cut off from among the ten horns, he shall put forth [5] a side shoot. 
He [5] shall cut down [4] the warrior parent of the purple race, and he himself [5] at the hands of [6, 7] his grandsons shall perish in a like fate of war. And then [8] a parasite horn shall have dominion.”’° 

Some have identified these kings as: (1) Antiochus IV Eiphanes, (2) Seleucus IV Philopater, (3) Antiochus V Eupator, (4) Demetrius I Soter, (5) Alexander Balas, (6) Demetrius II Nicator, (7) Antiochus VII Sidetes, and (8) Alexander Zabinas."' 

There has been considerable disagreement on this passage and it has been applied all the way from the fourth century B.C. to the second century A.D.” In order to make these individuals fit the series better, two of the lines have been emended. Only eight 
kings have been identified in a series that should contain ten. Another king—Antiochus VI Dionysus—has been omitted from the series, and the last did not come to the throne. 

Aside from these problems there is a considerable difference between the way the horn symbol is used in this passage and the way it is used in chapter 7. Because so many differences are involved, it cannot be said that this text lends any support to the idea 
that its writer also identified Antiochus Epiphanes as the little horn of chapter 7. The most that can be said for it is that the Oracle appears to use the figure of horns to stand for individual kings and that those kings probably are Seleucids. 

A passage in the fourth Sibylline Oracle (dated about A.D. 80) lists five world kingdoms that were to hold sway over the world for ten generations from the time of the Flood (vss. 51-104). The Assyrians were to rule for six generations, the Medes for two, the 
Persians for one, and the Macedonians for one. Then come the Romans. This scheme only resembles that of chapter 2 and chapter 7 in a very general way. It cannot be said that the author of this passage was endeavoring to give us his interpretation of the four 
metals and four beasts that are found in Danial.’4 

4. 1 Enoch. This pseudepigraphical piece was a composite work whose authors probably wrote its several sections at various times during the second and first centuries B.C.'5 Since several motifs from Daniel appear in I Enoch it is of interest to consider 
what evidence may be derived from it for the connection between Antiochus Epiphanes and the prophecies of Daniel. 

The first aspect of 1 Enoch that stands out in this connection is the way the heavenly court scene from 7:9—10 has been employed. It appears frequently through the book as an introduction to various prophetic pronouncements."® These are generally future 
prophetic in nature and none of them appears to deal with Antiochus Epiphanes. A major aspect of the function of the court scene in chapter 7 is to judge and dispose of the little horn. If the little horn was believed to symbolize Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
authors of these passages do not appear to have been interested in making such a connection. This is somewhat curious in view of how soon after the reign of Antiochus they wrote. 

A second aspect of 1 Enoch that warrants brief mention in this connection comes from the last two chapters of the Book of Dreams (89-90). This section deals with apostasy and its judgment during the divided monarchy and beyond. 

Chapter 89 deals with the fate of God’s people from the monarchy to the time of Alexander the Great. Of the 70 angel shepherds mentioned here, 35 are taken up with these activities. In chapter 90 the next 23 shepherds take up their duties and the narrative 
extends to about 200 B.C. into the Seleucid period. The final 12 shepherds are assigned their work from that point on into the Maccabean period (90:13-19). Thereafter the judgment of the fallen angels was to follow (vss. 20-27). Then the New Jerusalem was to 
be established, the Gentiles were to be converted, and the righteous were to be resurrected in the reign of the Messiah (vss. 28-42). 

In a general sense the 70 time periods during which the angel shepherds superintend God’s people appear to be modeled after the 70 weeks of chapter 9. But while these periods extend before and through the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and beyond, no 
specific reference is made to him. 

The third aspect of 1 Enoch relevant here involves the Apocalypse of Weeks (chaps. 91-93). Because these weeks deal with time periods greater than weeks of seven years each, they have been called Great Weeks. It has long been suggested that the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth weeks of 19:11—17 originally followed the first seven weeks that are described in 93:3—10. (The Aramaic fragments of 1 Enoch from Qumran have now confirmed that hypothesis.)'7 

Enoch was born in the first of these Great Weeks. The flood came in the second week, Abraham in the third, and Moses in the fourth. The construction of Solomon’s temple is the major event of the fifth week, and the Babylonian exile belongs to the sixth. 
The seventh week covers the period of the return from exile to the author’s time, presumably in the second century B.C.'® 

The final three eschatological weeks are then identified as the times when the righteous will emerge victorious (eighth), the wicked of the whole world will be judged (ninth), the wicked angels will be judged and this will lead to the earth made new (tenth). 
The use of weeks as a prophetic time unit here was probably derived from Daniel’s weeks even though they were used in a different way. 

As in the case of the 70 angel shepherds, the ten Great Weeks pass by Antiochus Epiphanes without giving specific attention to him. Thus, by way of summary, we may say that no significant connections are made with Antiochus Epiphanes and the elements 
from chapters 7 and 9 which are used by the writers of 1 Enoch. 

5. Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. In Levi’s section of this pseudepigraphical work (dated to the second century B.C.) there appears a description of the course of the priesthood through the ages that were to follow the time of Levi and his sons.'9 Chap- 
ter 16 takes up their return from the Babylonian exile and describes the reinstitution of the sacrificial system and Levitical supervision over it. Unfortunately, this new period of priestly activity would turn out to be one of wickedness. It was to last 70 prophetic 
weeks, and these weeks were periods of seven years. 

Chapter 17 takes up a more detailed description of some of the individual generations of the priesthood during these 70 weeks. After following the course of the priesthood down to the seventh Jubilee, some subdivisions of that Jubilee are given. Rather 
direct historical connections in the Maccabean period can be made from several phrases in this passage (17:8—11): 


a 


Hellenization of the priesthood 
Persecution of Antiochus 
Rededication of the temple in 165 B.C. 


Bwoy 


Setting up the Hasmonaean priesthood in 152 B.C. 


Seven Jubilees (about three and one-half centuries) were said to have passed up to this point. From here the text goes directly into a description of the great Messianic priest to come. Three more Jubilees of priestly wickedness were to elapse until the overall 
time period of 70 weeks was to come to an end with the appearance of the great Messianic priest who was to establish His kingdom. 

Since the events of the seventh week of the seventh Jubilee described in Levi 17:11 took place around 150 B.C., the century and a half of Jubilees 8, 9, and 10 should have brought this prophetic time period to an end around the end of the first century B.C. 
This appears to have been the time when the great Messianic priest was expected by the author of this passage in the Testament of Levi. 

The 70 prophetic weeks utilized here appear to have been modeled after the 70 prophetic weeks of Daniel 9:24—27. Historically they extend into the Roman period in the view of the author of this text. They did not end or culminate with Antiochus in the 
second century B.C. He does play a part in this prophecy, but only as a historical waymark along the line when two-thirds of its allotted time had run its course. Three more Jubilees (a century and a half of the 70 weeks) were to extend beyond his time. 

6. Qumran. It is commonly agreed by commentators on the War Scroll that the first portion of its first column of text was written under the influence of Daniel 11:40—12:3.”° The context of this introduction to the piece is the final great eschatological war. 
Regardless of how much or how little influence from the Maccabean period is present elsewhere in the work,” this passage from Daniel has been applied to the future and not to the past with Antiochus. 

One of the more remarkable eschatological texts from Qumran which provides information relating to this subject is 110 Melchizedek, which refers to a Melchizedek figure to come.** The date for his appearance is given in the text in terms of a prophetic 
chronology based upon Sabbatical and Jubilee years. This type of arrangement bears a natural resemblance to the time elements found in Daniel 9. That Daniel 9:24—27 provided the original chronological framework adapted for use in 110 Melchizedek has 
been noted by commentators on this text.*3 

The text originally provided an additional observation on Daniel, a commentary on 9:25 in line 18, which is broken in the surviving copy. Fitzmeyer’s restoration of this line reads, “and the herald is that Anointed One (about) whom Daniel said....”4 It is 
uncertain whether the Messiah referred to in this line was identified with Melchizedek or only accompanied him. It is obvious, however, that the two types of interpretation of materials from Daniel 9 in this text (currently being dated in the first century B.C.)5 
do not look back to the second century B.C. for their fulfillment. On the contrary, they look forward to the soon-coming of a Melchizedek-Messiah in the near future. 

A similar type of comment is found in a still-unpublished piece from Qumran known as 4Q Pseudo-Ezekiel (4Q 384—90).”° The same kind of prophetic chronological framework is found in this piece that is found in 11Q Melchizedek and in the Testament of 
Levi. They were all derived, in one way or another, from the 70 weeks of Daniel 9, and they all looked forward to the fulfillment of this overall prophetic time period in the near future. 

From Qumran, then, we have several instances in which aspects drawn from the prophecies of Daniel 9 and 11 were employed by writers and applied to the future. They did not apply them back to the time of Antiochus whose reign had come to an end quite 
some time before they wrote. 

7. Josephus. Josephus gave Antiochus mixed reviews. He did identify his actions with those of the little horn in Daniel 8 (Ant. X. 275), but he identified Rome as the fourth world kingdom in chapter 2 (Ant. X. 208-10). He also brought the 70 weeks of chap- 
ter 9 and its events down to his own time late in the first century A.D. (Ant. X. 276: War VI. 312-13). According to our way of speaking we would say that Josephus took a historicist approach to chapter 9 and chapter 2, and thus probably also to chapter 7. But he 
took a preterist approach to chapter 8, and thus possibly also to chapter 11 as well. 

8. 4 Ezra. This pseudepigraphical apocalpyse (dated ca. A.D. 100) follows the same four-kingdom scheme as followed by Josephus in that it ends with an eagle symbolizing Rome (11:1—35; 12:1-30) as equivalent to the fourth beast of chapter 7 (11:40—41; cf. 
also 2 Bar 39:3-7). 


Later Jewish Interpreters 


1. Trypho. We are able to examine some of the views of the Jewish apologist Trypho through the dialog that Justin Martyr had with him in the middle of the second century A.D. A point at issue between them is relevant to the view that has related Anti- 
ochus to the little horn of Daniel 7. 

In Daniel 7:25 the period of domination of the little horn is given as three and one-half times. Both Justin and Trypho held that the little horn which was to rule through that period was yet future, which (from their point of view) rules out Antiochus as a 
fulfillment. Trypho also held that the prophetic time period stood for three and one-half centuries, which would have made it more difficult to fit Antiochus to that specification.’” 

2. Rabbinic interpretations. In their final written form the points of interpretation that deal with the prophecies of Daniel discussed here date from the third and fourth centuries A.D. or later. It is quite possible, however, that these views were already held 
as traditional in such circles by that time. They may well go back to a considerably earlier time for their development. 

Two main points may be made. The first has to do with the identification of the second beast of Daniel 7 as Medo-Persia. The second has to do with the identification of its fourth beast as Rome. The latter point is directly opposed to identifying Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the little horn of chapter 7. The former point contrasts with a position that is necessary to assume earlier in the chapter in order to make such an identification. 

The most famous rabbinic identification of the bear in chapter 7 as Persia comes from Rabbi Joseph who was persecuted by the Sassanids early in the fourth century. He identified the bear in 7:5 with the Persians “who eat and drink like bears, and are coated 
with flesh like bears and are hairy like bears and can never keep still like bears.””® Upon seeing a Persian riding, Rabbi Ammi who was a contemporary of Rabbi Joseph would say, “there is a wandering bear.””? In the name of Rabbi Hanina who lived in the early 
third century, R. Huna and R. Hama identified Media with a bear on the basis of Amos 5:19.3° 

On this statement J. Braverman notes, “This reference is clearly to the Medo-Persian Empire since it is mentioned after Babylonia and before Greece and Edom (Rome).”3" An interesting Rabbinic interpretation of the red, black, white, and dappled horses in 
Zechariah 6 is that which identified them as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome.” While the symbolism is different here, this series quite clearly parallels that found in Daniel. 

As far as the fourth beast of chapter 7 is concerned, Rabbinic references are virtually unanimous in identifying it as Rome. The Rabbis did this through several avenues. One was to identify it with the wild boar of Psalm 80:13.33 The boar in turn was identified 
with Rome elsewhere.>4 Aspects of swine behavior are described in terms of human conduct to indicate why that figure was chosen to represent Rome.35 

Another approach was to identify Rome under the appellation of Edom.>° The four world kingdoms of Daniel thus became Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Edom (Rome). Rabbinic references which use Edom in place of Rome are well known.37 

A third major line of interpretation for consideration here has to do with the way the rabbis treated chapter 9. Of the rabbinic sources involved here the one we are most concerned with is the Seder Olam which is attributed to Rabbi Jose ben Halafta of the 
second century A.D. This work provides an anthology of some chronographic materials which stem from several generations of scholars preceding and following Rabbi Jose’s time. Of chapters 29 and 30 in this source Wacholder has noted: 

“Chapters 29-30 of Seder Olam, which may be regarded as a kind of midrash on Dan. 9:24—27, tailor the chronology of the burnings of the First and the Second Temples to make them conform to the author’s view of Daniel’s sabbatical numbers: 10 Jubilees = 
70 Sabbatical cycles = 490 years elapsed from Nebuchadnezzar’s to Titus’ conquests of Jerusalem. To be sure, the Seder Olam, like the Book of Jubilees, ... furnished a chronicle of the past, but its deterministic chronology clearly points to a didactic lesson in the 
divine design of time.”3° 

As we know from detailed ancient sources, the actual historical chronology involved here is inaccurately reflected in this document. It probably was schematized to provide corresponding points at opposite ends of this time span for these two events which 
correspond in nature. In this case Daniel’s 70 weeks were taken as extending to the destruction of the second temple by the Romans. This is an idea similar to that found in the writings of Josephus, but here the interpretation is attached more directly to chrono- 
graphic details derived from Daniel. 

Josephus provides further indirect evidence for this view of Daniel 9:24—27 in Jewish circles of his time with the remark: 

“But what more than all else incited them to the war was an ambiguous oracle, likewise found in their sacred scriptures, to the effect that at that time one from their country would become ruler of the world. This they understood to mean someone of their 
own race, and many of their wise men went astray in their interpretation of it. The oracle, however, in reality signified the sovereignty of Vespasian, who was proclaimed Emperor on Jewish soil (War VI. 312. 3).”39 

While the precise passage or book in the “sacred scriptures” which provided these divergent interpretations is not identified, F. F. Bruce has suggested reasonably that they probably were derived from Daniel 9:26 which refers to the “people of the prince 
who is to come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary.”4° 

Regardless of how they interpreted the second half of this phrase, the Jews about whom Josephus wrote seem to have interpreted the first half of it in Messianic terms. Josephus himself, on the other hand, sees a Roman prince to be present, and he identifies 
that prince as Vespasian. But neither of these two views makes any allowance for a fulfillment of this prophecy by Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Summary on Jewish Interpreters 


The spectrum of opinion in Jewish sources on the relationship of Antiochus IV to Daniel’s prophecies for the period surveyed can now be summarized. This can be done on a prophecy-by-prophecy basis. 

1. Daniel 2 and 7. No Jewish sources located from this period identify Antiochus IV as a significant fulfillment in these prophecies. Contrary to what has been written in some commentaries, the identification of Antiochus as one of the horns or rulers of the 
Syrian kingdom in the third Sibylline Oracle does not provide any evidence that the author also saw him as a fulfillment of the little horn of Daniel 7. 

Where Jewish interpreters are specific, the second and fourth kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7 are consistently identified as Persia and Rome respectively. Josephus and the Rabbis are quite specific on this point. The fourth Sibylline Oracle and 4 Ezra fit that 
pattern. Ina less specific sense 1 Enoch and Trypho both put the final fulfillment of chapter 7 in the future and not in the past with Antiochus. 

2. Daniel 8. Very little information is available on the interpretation of chapter 8 from this period. Basically it consists of the comments of only one interpreter—Josephus. He identifies the little horn of chapter 8 with Antiochus in a clear and direct fashion. 
He did not do so, however, without some difficulties. When he came to the place in the narrative where the 2300 days of vs. 14 should have appeared, he substituted 1296 days instead (Ant. X. 271). This figure appears to have been adapted from the 1290 days in 
12:11. The shorter figure probably was preferred over the longer figure native to the passage because Josephus knew it fit better with the actual three-year period the temple rites were suspended (Ant. X. 275). 

Less directly related to chapter 8 is the passing use of the phrase “abomination of desolation” in 1 Maccabees 1:54. The use of this phrase from Daniel to refer to what Antiochus did on the altar in the court of the temple is sufficient grounds to posit a connec- 
tion here. First Maccabees did not go beyond this point, however, although a similar phrase appears four times in Daniel (8:13; 9:27; 11:31; 12:11). Its most specific form appears only in the last two passages. 

3. Daniel 9. For this prophecy only one reference has been found to identify Antiochus as playing a significant part in its fulfillment—the Old Greek version of the LXX. Other sources from this period took a different view of its fulfillment. The writers at 
Qumran, Josephus, the Testament of Levi, the Rabbis who commented on it, and 1 Enoch (in a more general sense) all extended the 70 weeks or 10 Jubilees of chapter 9 down to their own time and beyond. These interpretations left little room for Antiochus 
among them. In this respect the Old Greek version of the LXX stands out as quite exceptional. The frequency of reference to elements from chapter 9 makes that exception stand out as all the more striking. 

4. Daniel 11. The War Scroll from Qumran is the only source from this period that relates directly to the interpretation of chapter 11. It applied the closing portion of that prophecy (vss. 4off.) to a final eschatological war in the future and not back to Anti- 
ochus. 

The pattern then is that Antiochus is not found in Daniel 2, 7, or 9 by Jewish interpreters of this period with the one exceptional case of the Old Greek version of the LXX which found him in chapter 9. The one main source which interprets chapter 8 found 
Antiochus to be present there, but with an interesting difficulty involving the time period in the text. The Maccabean writer also appears to link Antiochus to chapters 8 and 11 (1 Macc 1:54). One source has been located which relates to the interpretation of 
chapter 11, but the presence of Antiochus was not detected in the portion of that prophecy which it utilized. 


Early Christian Interpreters Prior to Hippolytus 


No comments connecting Antiochus Epiphanes with the prophecies of Daniel have been located among the writings of the fathers of the early church prior to the time of Hippolytus of Rome in the third century A.D. The following materials are noted, there- 
fore, in order to emphasize the contrast with that later development. 

1. Epistle of Barnabas. The writer (about A.D. 130) makes it evident that he saw the fourth beast of chapter 7 with its ten horns as a present (that is, Roman) and immediately future phenomenon.*" 

2. Justin Martyr. This apologist has already been mentioned for his comment on the views of his disputant Trypho toward the little horn of chapter 7. The same passage in his writings likewise reveals his own understanding. He felt that the horn’s appear- 
ance was yet future, and that when it appeared it would exercise dominion for three and one-half literal years. 

3. Irenaeus. Irenaeus’ work Against Heresies gives a fairly full picture of his views on the first two major prophecies of Daniel. Writing in the second half of the second century (A.D. 130-200), he interpreted the fourth kingdom of chapters 2 and 7 as Rome. 
Furthermore, he held that Rome was soon to be partitioned into ten sections.*? He found evidence for this coming division he found in both the ten toes of chapter 2 and the ten horns of chapter 7. The little horn was still future, and it was to rule for three and 
one-half literal years. He applied 8:12 to that same still-future antichrist.*3 

4. Tertullian. No interpretation of Daniel’s world kingdoms appears among the known writings of Tertullian (A.D. 160-240), but an extensive exposition of 9:24—27 is present in his work, An Answer to the Jews. Here he used the 70 weeks to show the Jews 
they should have recognized Jesus Christ as the Messiah of Daniel’s prophecy.‘ In treating the time units of this prophecy he inverted their order by locating the seven weeks after the 62 weeks. There the seven weeks became the time interval between Christ 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Tertullian attempted to give an accurate secular chronology for the kings who ruled through the periods covered by this prophecy, but his data for the Persian and Hellenistic kings is quite inaccurate and incomplete. He did list Antiochus Epiphanes among 
the Hellenistic kings who belonged to the 62-week period, but for Tertullian Antiochus obviously did not play a very significant part in the fulfillment of this prophecy. 

5. Clement of Alexandria. Clement (A.D. 150?—220?) dealt with 9:24—27 in the context of a whole chronology for ancient Israel and the succeeding periods down to Roman times.*> The large amount of chronological data cited gives the misleading impres- 
sion that he intended to present a precise chronology for the 70 weeks. But it is not clear whether Clement used these weeks as symbolic of approximate periods of time or whether he understood them as standing for units of seven historical years. 

Clement started the 70 weeks in the second year of Darius I Hystaspes (cf. Ezra 4:24; 5:15), but he applied the first unit of seven weeks to the building of the temple, not the city. With the completion of the temple Christ began to rule as king of the Jews. The 
62 weeks then extended to the time of Christ’s baptism. The seventieth week appears not to have been viewed as contiguous with the 62 because Clement extended it from Nero (who is supposed to have set up the Abomination of Desolation) to Vespasian who 
destroyed the temple. His chronology is precise only for this final period. 

Of particular interest is the fact that Clement also applied the 2300 days of 8:14 to this same period from Nero to Vespasian.*° In addition, he applied the 1290 and 1335 days of 12:11—-12 also as part of the seventieth week. His application of the 2300 days indi- 
cates that he probably saw the little horn of chapter 8 as Roman rather than Antiochene. His connecting the Abomination of Desolation with Nero points in the same direction. Clement did not comment further on the other prophecies of Daniel or his four 
world kingdoms. 

6. Julius Africanus. This Christian chronographer (A.D. 160-240) refined the historical dates for the interpretation of the 70 weeks by beginning them with Artaxerxes I and Nehemiah in 444 B.C. and ending them with Christ in A.D. 3147 In this case he 
came very close to the modern understanding of the chronological factors involved. 

He also commented on the time element from the prophecy of chapter 8. For him the 2300 days stood for 2300 months extending 185 years from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the early sixth century to its rebuilding under Artaxerxes 
in the latter half of the fifth century B.C.4° While Clement put the 2300 days of chapter 8 in the Roman period, Julius Africanus put them back in the Persian period. Neither of them applied that prophetic period to Antiochus in the Hellenistic period. 

7. Origen. No interpretation of Daniel’s four-world-kingdom scheme appears in the surviving writings of Origen (A.D. 185-254), but in commenting on chapter 8 he applied verses 23-25 to a future antichrist.49 He interpreted the 70 weeks of chapter 9 as 
standing for 4, 900 years instead of 490, and he extended that period from Adam to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70.°° No allowance was made for Antiochus in either of these interpretations. 

Summary. The interpretations of these writers may now be summarized. Three writers have been located whose remarks relate most directly to chapters 2 and 7. They all recognized Daniel’s fourth kingdom as contemporary Rome. Four writers have been 
located whose remarks bear more directly upon chapter 8. Julius Africanus located its 2300 days in the Persian period and Clement located them in the Roman period. Irenaeus and Origen both identified the little horn of chapter 8 as a future antichrist. Four 
writers have been noted whose interpretations relate especially to chapter 9. They all saw the 70 weeks reaching to the first century A.D. None of these writers made reference to Antiochus Epiphanes as playing a significant part in the fulfillment of any of these 


prophecies. 


Hippolytus—Pivotal Expositor of Daniel 


Hippolytus’ writings on the prophecies of Daniel are the most extensive and the most important known from any father of the early church who wrote prior to the time of Porphyry. He was a student of Irenaeus and served as a bishop in the vicinity of Rome 
during the early third century (d. ca. 236). His role in the interpretation of Daniel was a pivotal one. His exposition of that biblical book is the most complete that has survived from any Christian writer down to his time.5* 

Hippolytus was a systematic expositor of Daniel’s prophecies, but his system(s) of exposition took the interpretation of those prophecies off in different directions farther than they had been taken before. There is a mainstream in his writings of what has 
been called in the modern period the historicist type of interpretation. A strong streak of preterism also appears in his exposition, since he found Antiochus Epiphanes to be a major presence in chapters 8 and 11. In addition, a strong strain of futurism is present 
in his interpretation since he located the fulfillment of most of Daniel’s time prophecies (including the seventieth week of chapter 9) down at the end of time. These three topics—Hippolytus’ historicism, his preterism, and his futurism—will be taken up as his 
exposition of the successive prophecies of Daniel is examined. 

1. Daniel 2 and 7. For the historicist side of his work it is clear that he found the kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7 to follow the sequence of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. He identified all four of these powers in specific detail, more so than had been 
done previously. In addition, he integrated these two lines of prophecy with each other by specifically connecting the gold, silver, bronze, and iron of chapter 2 with the lion, bear, leopard, and nondescript beast of chapter 7 respectively. 

The fourth or Roman kingdom was, he said, the one “that still stands.”>? The feet and toes of iron and clay in chapter 2 he equated with the ten horns of the fourth beast of chapter 7. He interpreted these as kingdoms yet to rise. The little horn—the 
antichrist—will then grow up among them. But Christ will come from heaven and bring judgment, and then His stone kingdom will be set up. 

2. Daniel 8. Hippolytus interrupted the flow of his commentary on Daniel to insert a lengthy parenthetical discussion of the 6,oo0-year or millennial-ages theory of earth’s history.5> When he returned to the text of Daniel, he took up chapter eight by identi- 
fying the ram as the Persians (especially Darius) and the he-goat as the Macedonians (especially Alexander). Next he mentions the division of Alexander’s kingdom into four principalities. He then quoted 8:10 which refers to the little horn magnifying itself to 
the power of heaven. He identifies this prophetic figure as Antiochus Epiphanes. It is here that preterism comes into his interpretation of Daniel. 

Hippolytus follows the books of Maccabees quite closely in a number of places when he gives his historical exposition of the prophecies of Daniel.5+ This proves to be true here in chapter 8 also when he interprets the activities of the little horn. This relation- 


ship can be observed by comparing the text of Hippolytus’ commentary with the text of 1 Maccabees in parallel columns: 


Hippolytus®> 1 Maccabees (NEB) 
After he [Antiochus Epiphanes] had reigned in Syria, When he was firmly established on his throne [1:16], 
and brought under him all Egypt, Antiochus made up his mind to become king of Egypt ... On his return from ... Egypt [1:17, 20], 
he went up to Jerusalem, Antiochus marched with a strong force against Jerusalem [1:21]. 
and entered the sanctuary, and seized all the treasures in the house of the Lord, and the golden candlestick, and the table, and the altar, In his arrogance he entered the temple and carried off the golden altar, and lamp-stand ..., the table for the 


Bread of the Presence, ... He seized the silver, gold, and precious vessels, and whatever secret treasures he found 


[1:22-23], 
and made a great slaughter in the land; He had caused much bloodshed, and he gloated over all he had done [1:24]. 
even as it is written: “And the sanctuary shall be trodden under foot, unto evening and unto morning, a thousand and three hundred days.” On the fifteenth day of the month Kislev in the year 145, “the abomination of desolation” was set up on the altar 
For it happened that the sanctuary remained desolate during that period, three years and a half, that the thousand and three hundred days [1:54]. 
might be fulfilled; 
until Judas Maccabaeus arose Then Judas Maccabaeus came forward in his father’s place [3:1]. 
after the death of his father Matthias, Then Mattathias blessed them, and was gathered to his fathers [2:69]. 
and withstood him [Antiochus], “Thou [God] knowest the fate they plan for us; how can we withstand them unless thou help us?” [3:53]. 
and destroyed the encampment of Antiochus, Then Judas turned back to plunder the camp [4:23], 
and delivered the city, So the whole army was assembled and went up to Mount Zion [4:37]. 
and recovered the sanctuary, There they found the temple laid waste [4:38], 
and restored it in strict accordance with the law. He [Judas] selected priests without blemish, devoted to the law, and they purified the temple [4:42]. 


The first major point that can be made here is that given this number of correspondences in order between these two sources, it seems very likely that Hippolytus was following his way through 1 Maccabees for historical correspondences to his exegesis of 
the successive phrases of 8:10—14. Thus, it seems likely that he got the central idea of finding Antiochus Epiphanes in this prophecy from the Maccabean account of those times. For his interpretation of this chapter of Daniel in particular, his governing idea can 
be traced directly back to Maccabees without going through any recognizable mediating sources in between. 

A second point of interest has to do with his treatment of the time period in verse 14. Where did he get this variant figure of 1300 days? Three main answers to this question appear possible: (1) He got it from a variant biblical manuscript, (2) he got it from the 
1296 days that Josephus used for 8:14, or (3) he altered it to this reading himself. 

There are no textual witnesses for a variant of 1300 for the number in this verse. Thus it is unlikely that he got it from a variant manuscript tradition. Evidence for dependence upon Josephus elsewhere is lacking, hence it is unlikely that he was dependent 
upon him here. On the other hand, there is considerable evidence for his dependence in part upon Maccabees here and elsewhere. 

By the process of elimination we are left with the probability that the emendation originated with Hippolytus himself. Since he appears to have emended the same figure to a different number—1400 evenings and mornings—in his commentary on 12:11 at 
the end of the book,°*° his credentials in this regard seem credible enough for him to have been responsible for this variant here also. 

The shortening of the time period by altering its days from 2300 to 1300 probably originated from a desire to make it come out as close as possible to the three and one-half years he also used here. His use of three and one-half years is rather curious in view 
of the fact that he undoubtedly knew from 1 Maccabees that Antiochus’ desecration of the temple lasted exactly three years. 

Since chapter 8 connects logically with chapter 11, Hippolytus’ commentary on that passage will be examined before his treatment of chapter 9 is studied. His commentary on chapter 11 certainly can be considered a remarkable prophetic exposition for his 
time. It represents the first attempt to work through the text of the passage by making historical applications to kings and events known to the writer through historical sources available to him. Some of his results have turned out to be rather eccentric (from 
our modern critical perspective). He can be excused in view of the times when he wrote and from the fact that this was the first attempt ofits kind as far as we know from the documentation available to us. 

3. Daniel 11. Hippolytus begins his exposition of chapter 11 by quoting verses 2—4.57 He identifies the four Persian kings referred to as Cyrus, Darius I, Artaxerxes I, and Darius III. Alexander then arose and conquered Persia, but his kingdom was divided 
upon his death. Hippolytus does not proceed through the divisions of the Greek empire by working his way down through the Ptolemies and Seleucids. Instead he moves directly to Antiochus Epiphanes.5® 

Hippolytus expands upon the actions of Antiochus. He again follows 1 Maccabees closely. Even the nature of the scribal errors in the dates that are given can be explained from 1 Maccabees, see outline: 


Hippolytus’ Dates and Events Correspondences From 1 Maccabees 
1. Accession to the throne, 107th year 1:10, 137th year 
2. War with Egypt 1:17-19 
3. Sack of the temple, 103rd year 1:20, 143rd year 
4. Tax of Judea, 2 years later 1:29, 2 years later 
5. Call for surrender, 1,000 killed 2:33-38 
6. Persecution fulfills Daniel 11:33 (quoted) 


7. Arise of Mattathias fulfills Daniel 11:34 (quoted) 


Hippolytus then backtracks to deal with 11:6-8. Modern commentators place these events in the third century B.C., first of all in the giving of Bernice in marriage to Antiochus II by Ptolemy II, and then in the military victory of Ptolemy III over Seleucus II. 
Hippolytus, however, sees the fulfillment of these verses in an agreement between an unknown queen Ptolemais (probably Cleopatra Syra) and Antiochus Epiphanes, and then in a victory gained by a son of hers (probably Ptolemy VII) over Antiochus in 
Syria.°? Ptolemy VII never fought Antiochus in Syria, however, and what battles he did fight with him on the border of Egypt he lost. 

Hippolytus then refers to Antiochus’ second campaign into Egypt. He says that he was victorious over Ptolemy, but he does not mention that he was turned back from these conquests by Roman intervention. At this point he turns to the narrative of Mac- 
cabees. From that source he describes the early stage of the hostilities against the Jews, and on their side he tells of the death of Mattathias and the succession of Judas Maccabaeus. At that point he breaks off the narration of this line of history with the remark, 
“and so forth, as is written in the Maccabees.”°° 

Returning to the text of Daniel, Hippolytus takes up verses 14-17. Here he moves into the realm of post-Antiochus Epiphanes history of the Seleucid kingdom. He starts with “Alexander” (= Balas, 150-145 B.C.) who usurped the throne from Demetrius I 
Soter (162-150 B.C.). This later ruler Hippolytus refers to as “Antiochus.” A princess is married to a king of the opposite realm here, and Hippolytus identifies her as Cleopatra (Thea) who was married to Alexander Balas. Modern commentators have seen this 
marriage as taking place in the reverse direction: a daughter of Antiochus married to Ptolemy V. 

Hippolytus turns next to 11:27 where it is mentioned that two kings would speak lies at the same table. This he applies to a meeting between Ptolemy (VI Philometer) and Alexander Balas. On the occasion of this visit to Syria, Ptolemy is supposed to have cast 
covetous eyes upon Alexander’s kingdom. As a result he returned with an army to conquer it. Philometer did indeed invade Syria in order to support Demetrius II Nicator against Alexander; hence, the intervention of Philometer in Syrian affairs is historical, 
even though the setting in which Hippolytus has cast it may not be. 


For the end of Alexander Balas, Hippolytus follows 1 Maccabees closely, as can be seen from the comparison of the following two texts: 


Hippolytus Commentary” 1 Maccabees 11:13-18 (NEB) 


Alexander was slain. Then Ptolemy wore two crowns, that of Syria and that of Egypt, and died the third day after he had Ptolemy now entered Antioch, where he assumed the crown of Asia; thus he wore two crowns, that of Egypt and that of 
assumed them. Asia.... Alexander fled to Arabia for protection, ... Zabdiel the Arab ... cut off Alexander’s head and sent it to Ptolemy. But two 
days later King Ptolemy died. 


Hippolytus did not follow 1 Maccabees close enough to avoid falling into an error. He transposed the death of Alexander to precede the reference to the crowning of Ptolemy; thus, he skipped over the Maccabees’ description of the intervening events and 
misplaced the “two days”/“third day” chronological datum. Hippolytus concluded on this point by using 11:20 as asummary to the career of this Ptolemy (VI Philometer). 

At this point Hippolytus takes a major transitional step in his commentary on chapter 11. He has completed his application of this prophecy to the Ptolemies and Seleucids in the past. He now looks to the future for antichrist to fulfill the rest of this 
prophecy.°3 He quotes 11:36 about its self-exaltation. Then he quotes 11:41—43 about its conquest of some countries and its failure to conquer others.°4 He then brings the time periods of the prophecies into this picture by finding their simultaneous fulfillment 
in the actions of the final antichrist. This is made explicit for the three and one-half times of Daniel 12:7, the 1260 days of Revelation 11:3, the seventieth week from Daniel 9:27, the 1400 [sic] evening-mornings of 8:14, the 1290 days of 12:11, and the 1335 days of 
12:42: 

An interesting aspect is his dual application of the Daniel 8:14 time element. At the end of his commentary on chapter 12 Hippolytus applied the 1400 [sic] evening-mornings taken from 8:14 as extending to the destruction of antichrist at the end of the 
world.° But in his commentary on chapter 8 he applied the 1300 [sic] days of this same verse to the three years that Antiochus desecrated the temple in Jerusalem.°° 

Hippolytus also found a dual application for chapter 11. He applied the first half to Seleucid history in the past, and he applied the last half to antichrist in the future.” Since verse 34 was the last verse he applied to Antiochus Epiphanes and verse 36 was the 
first verse he applied to the future antichrist, verse 35 marks the transition for him between these two scenes of action in this prophecy. 

4. Daniel 9. Turning back from the prophecy of chapter 11 to that of chapter 9, we may note how Hippolytus struck off in two different directions from the interpretations of the church fathers who preceded him. Although he quoted the passage about the 
first seven weeks from the LXX, he interpreted it following the Masoretic punctuation, for they extended “unto Christ the Prince.”®* This particular Christ (Anointed One) was Joshua, the high prince in the time of Zerubbabel, who helped restore the temple in 
the sixth century B.C. Hippolytus’ chronology is inaccurate here since he thought only 21 years of exile had passed by the time Gabriel brought this prophecy to Daniel. 

Hippolytus extended the 62 weeks or 434 years from the return from Babylon to the birth of Christ.°9 If taken literally, this means that he started both the 7 weeks and the 62 weeks at approximately the same time and they ran concurrently, not consecu- 
tively. Finally, the seventieth week of the total prophecy (9:24) was detached and transferred down to the end of time. Antichrist was to set up his Abomination of Desolation during the last half of that week. Hippolytus was the first commentator on Daniel to 
insert so extensive a gap in the time periods of this prophecy. 

Before summarizing Hippolytus’ interpretations of Daniel, some criticisms of them should be given: 

1. Hippolytus was very free in the way he quoted the biblical text.7° 

2. His knowledge of the persons and events in ancient history with which he correlated these prophecies was quite imprecise when judged by the standards of modern historiography.”" 

3. He garbled the order of the events described in the biblical text, especially in chapter 11.77 

4. His approach to the particular passages in which he found Antiochus Epiphanes in chapter 11 is very problematic. Proceeding from verse 4 he went directly to Antiochus Epiphanes for the fulfillment of the immediately succeeding verses, skipping over all 
the intervening Ptolemaic and Seleucid kings who ruled after the breakup of Alexander’s empire. 

Verses 6 through 8 he applied directly to Antiochus Epiphanes. By the time he came to verse 14, however, historically he was in the post-Antiochus Epiphanes era. His interpretations of verses 14—17, 20, and 27 all fit in that later era, until he came to verses 
33-34. The persecution in verses 33-34 Hippolytus attributed to Antiochus Epiphanes, even though he had to follow an abnormal sequence, Antiochus (vss. 6—8), post-Antiochus (vss. 14-27), and back to Antiochus (vss. 33-34), in order to do so.73 

Summary. From these individual points of criticism an overall summary of the manner in which Hippolytus interpreted Daniel now can be elaborated upon. For the outline prophecies of chapters 2 and 7, Hippolytus followed the rather standard early 
Jewish and Christian interpretation of the four world kingdoms: Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. On the basis of these prophecies he foresaw that the Roman empire would break up, and out of these divisions would come the great future antichrist. 
Christ would finally come, however, and destroy the antichrist and set up His eternal kingdom. In modern terms this scheme might be described as a fairly straightforward historicist type of interpretation. 

For his interpretation of the little horn in chapter 8 he proposes Antiochus Epiphanes. In elaborating upon this interpretation he demonstrates a direct dependence upon 1 Maccabees. However, he has spelled out his application of the biblical passages to the 
events described in 1 Maccabees to a greater degree than anything found in that original source. 

He is the first Christian commentator to have identified the little horn of chapter 8 with Antiochus Epiphanes. He is only the second person to have done so since Maccabees itself, the other being the Jewish interpreter Josephus. As far as can be determined, Hippolytus 
was not dependent upon Josephus. His work apparently relied directly on 1 Maccabees. 

Hippolytus was relatively straightforward about his application of the Messianic prophecy of 9:24—27 to the life, ministry, and death of Jesus Christ, and he found no room for Antiochus Epiphanes there. However, he added two novel twists of his own to the 
interpretation of this prophecy, and these foreshadowed later developments. 

Like a preterist, he applied the coming of the Messiah Prince to the end of the first seven weeks but disassociated him from Jesus Christ, identifying him instead as Joshua the high priest. Like later futurists, he detached the seventieth week of this prophecy 
from the other 69 and transposed it to the end of time. Hippolytus was the first Christian commentator to propose both of these interpretations. 

In spite of the irregularities in his interpretation of chapter 11, it is clear what he attempted to do there. The first portion of that prophecy (up to verse 34) he applied essentially to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In this scheme we may say, therefore, that 
chapter 8 parallels the first portion of chapter 11. The events described from verse 36 onward, however, he applied to the future antichrist and transferred them to the end of time. In that sense this portion of his interpretation of chapter 11 parallels the career of 
the little horn in chapter 7. This is the final biphasic or bipartite scheme that results from Hippolytus’ interpretation of Daniel. 

It is interesting to note in passing that Hippolytus divided chapter 11 precisely where modern futurists and dispensationalists do—at verse 36. He was the first to make such a division, and he was the first Christian commentator on Daniel to apply any of its 
prophecies to Antiochus Epiphanes. His derivation of this interpretation can be traced directly to the Book of Maccabees. Hippolytus appears to have played an important role in the subsequent elaboration of this view by Porphyry, whose writings we will address 
next. 


PORPHYRY TO JEROME 


Editorial synopsis. A landmark document in the history of the interpretation of Daniel is the twelfth book of the larger work entitled, “Against Christianity,” written by the pagan Neoplatonist philosopher, Porphyry (A.D. 233—ca. 304). This twelfth section 
dealt with the prophecies of Daniel. Porphyry took the position that the book of Daniel was not written in the sixth century B.C. Rather, it was a history that pertained to the Maccabean era, written after the events in the form of prophecy. 

But where did this antagonist of the Christian faith derive his idea? In this section the author demonstrates Porphyry’s acquaintance with the writings of Hippolytus on the book of Daniel. Hippolytus (d. 236), it will be remembered, was the first Christian 
writer to identify the little horn in Daniel 8 with Antiochus Epiphanes. He also argued for Antiochus and his activities as the fulfillment for most of Daniel 11. The author reasonably infers from the evidence in hand that it was the Christian Hippolytus who 
unwittingly provided the pagan Porphyry with the weapon (an Antiochus interpretation) by which he attempted to refute the prophetic significance of the book of Daniel. 

Picking up the church father’s idea, Porphyry contended for a Maccabean background for the book of Daniel and worked out a fulfillment by Antiochus for most ofits prophecies. He not only asserted that Antiochus was the little horn in Daniel 8, but he was 
the first to project the view that Antiochus was represented also by the little horn in Daniel 7. He likewise argued for an Antiochus fulfillment for more of Daniel 11 than did Hippolytus and extended Antiochus’ presence through chapter 12. Although it is not 
known what he proposed for Daniel 9 (his work on Daniel is preserved for us only in part by Jerome), it may be inferred that he had an Antiochus interpretation for Daniel 2. 

One paradox emerging from this anti-Christian work is that the pagan Porphyry actually corrected and improved Hippolytus’ historical interpretation of the first part of Daniel 11. With a few minor adjustments all modern interpreters—preterists, futurists, 
and historicists alike—follow his outline up to verse 13. Preterists and futurists continue his views through verse 20. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries three Christian interpreters (as far as present records go) in the Syrian section of the church adopted Porphyry’s view that the little horn in Daniel 7 was Antiochus. One of them, Polychronius (A.D. 374-430), attempted 
to harmonize the time element in chapter 8 (the 2300 evening-mornings) with the time element associated with the little horn in chapter 7 (time, times, half a time). He did this by halving the 2300 to obtain 1150 days. He is the first writer known to have 
attempted this kind of approach to the 2300 day time period. 

According to the available literary evidence it appears, however, that neither the writings of Porphyry nor those of the Syrian church fathers who adopted his ideas had much impact on general church understanding of Daniel at that time. A historicist view 
in general terms was held with regard to both Daniel 7 and 9. But information is incomplete. It is possible that, like Hippolytus, the later writers also saw Antiochus in Daniel 8 and 11. This was true of Jerome, the last writer examined. 

Jerome (A.D. 340?—420) wrote a commentary on Daniel, a major contribution. He reaffirmed the historicist outline of the four world kingdoms and agreed with all previous Christian interpreters that Daniel 9 was messianic and Christocentric. He gave no 
place to Antiochus in Daniel 2, 7, or 9. However, he was in essential agreement with Hippolytus and the pagan Porphyry on seeing Antiochus Epiphanes as the dominant figure in Daniel 8 and the main subject in the prophecy of Daniel 11. 

Jerome added the idea that in chapters 8 and 11 the historical Antiochus was at the same time a type of the antichrist to come. The idea that Antiochus had typical significance was not original with Jerome, but his writing on the point is the most extensive 
example of this kind of dual application which has survived from his era. 

Thus, in summary of this section and the previous one, it may be observed that there are extant two allusions in Jewish literature to an Antiochus interpretation of certain parts of Daniel (Old Greek Septuagint; 1 Macc 1:54) and a direct identification to chap- 
ter 8 by Josephus. The Antiochus interpretation (for chapters 8, 11) entered Christian thought through the writings of the church father, Hippolytus, who derived his idea from 1 Maccabees. His viewpoint, in turn, provided the grist for the later pagan philoso- 
pher, Porphyry. With this start Porphyry elaborated the view that the book of Daniel was rooted in the Maccabean age and, consequently extended an Antiochus interpretation to most ofits prophecies. 

Although the later church father, Jerome, opposed Porphyry on certain matters, he continued to hold and to promote through his commentary an Antiochus interpretation for the little horn in Daniel 8 and for chapter 11 from verse 21 onward. Further- 


more, he popularized the idea in his commentary that the historical Antiochus (portrayed in chapters 8, 11) typified the future coming of an antichrist. 


Outline of Interpreters Surveyed 


I. Porphyry on Daniel 
II. Post-Porphyry Interpreters 
A. Pro-Porphyry Interpreters 
1. Aphrahat 
2. Ephrem Syrus 
3. Polychronius 
B. Non-Porphyrian Interpreters 


n 


Cyprian 
Lactantius 
Eusebius 
Cyril 


aewre 


Chrysostom 
6. Theodoret 
Ill. Jerome: Landmark Commentary 


IV. Excursus: Early Interpretation of Daniel 8:14 


Porphyry on Daniel 


The writing of the Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry on the book of Daniel represents a landmark in its interpretation. Reared in Tyre, he migrated, by way of Athens, to Rome where he studied under Plotinus about 260. Between the years A.D. 270 and 
280 he retired to Sicily for health reasons. While there he wrote his work Against Christians.’ At the end of his career he returned to Rome. 

The twelfth book of the 15 in this treatise dealt with Daniel. None of his attacks on Christianity in this work seems to have aroused the ire of the fathers of the church as much as his attack on Daniel. A number of them wrote against this particular feature of 
his work, including Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, and Jerome. No copies of Porphyry’s work have survived since they were twice ordered burned in the fifth century. As a consequence, we are dependent upon Jerome’s remarks about Porphyry’s views in 
his own commentary on Daniel for the insights we can gather about the latter’s interpretations. 

There are four main loci in which Jerome describes the views of Porphyry on the prophecies of Daniel: in his preface, and in his commentaries on chapters 2, 7, and 11—12. Jerome did not mention Porphyry’s views in his own commentary on chapters 8 and 
g. It is interesting that Porphyry is mentioned in the first sentence of Jerome’s prologue to his commentary, which shows his preoccupation with his views in his own writing.” He notes Porphyry’s overall views on the authorship of Daniel. Porphyry held the 
book to be a pseudepigraph or forgery from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

On the basis of the Susanna additions, Porphyry held that Daniel was originally written in Greek then translated into Hebrew. This reinforced his late date for the book. Porphyry’s view on the authorship of the book book coincided with his view on its 
nature: history written up as prophecy, rather than true prophecy. Wherever genuine predictions are to be found in the book, extending beyond the time of the author, they were false. 

1. Daniel 2 and 7. Jerome’s only comment on Porphyry’s views of chapter 2 comes in connection with his discussion of the final stone kingdom which he applied to Christ. There he noted Porphyry’s divergences, “This last the Jews and the impious Porphyry 
apply to the people of Israel, who, they insist, will be the strongest power at the end of the ages, and will crush all realms and will rule forever.”? 

Jerome’s response to this view of Porphyry is too brief to be very informative. Porphyry may have applied the stone symbol to a Jewish kingdom that did not materialize following Antiochus Epiphanes, that is, as a false prophecy not fulfilled in the past. His 
comments on chapters 7 and 12 would fit with such a view (see below). Jerome does not comment on Porphyry’s identification of the four preceding kingdoms; but, given his differing identification of them in chapter 7, he probably differed on them as well. 

Jerome does not tell us how Porphyry identified the first two beasts of chapter 7, but he does tell us that he identified the third beast as Greek—more specifically as Alexander himself. Thus we assume that Porphyry identified the first two beasts of chapter 7 
as Babylon and Medo-Persia, just as Jerome did. 

In his comment on 7:8 Jerome notes that Porphyry identified the third beast as Alexander and the fourth beast as the corporate kingdoms of his four principal successors. For Porphyry the 10 horns represented 10 of the most cruel kings from their dynasties 
down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Antiochus is then represented by the little horn that spoke great words against the Most High. The three horns that Antiochus uprooted were Ptolemy VI and VII of Egypt and Artaraxias of Armenia.* 

Jerome does not comment either on how Porphyry interpreted the heavenly court scene in 7:9—10. However, after making his own identification of the Son of man in verse 13 as Christ, he challenged Porphyry to explain, if he identified the Son of man with 
Judas Maccabaeus, how he could come on the clouds of heaven and rule forever.5 The way Jerome put his challenge should be noted carefully. 

He did not say that Porphyry identified the Son of man with Judas. He only said that if he did, he would have to explain how the other features of this passage could be applied to him. He did not state unequivocally that this was Porphyry’s interpretation. On 
the other hand, such an interpretation would correlate well with Porphyry’s interpretation of the stone kingdom in chapter 2 as the Jews. That kingdom would be seen as described here with the saints of the Most High as the Maccabees in general and Judas 
Maccabaeus as the Son of man who was their ruler. Jerome’s remarks, however, fall short of demonstrating this clearly. 

2. Daniel 11. It is also unfortunate that Jerome made no mention of Porphyry’s views on either chapter 8 or chapter 9 in his commentary on those passages; consequently, we do not know how Porphyry interpreted them. By way of contrast, Jerome has pro- 
vided us with a considerable amount of information on Porphyry’s views on chapter 11. In fact, this passage in the commentary represents a major contribution to the discussion of Daniel’s prophecies in the sources from this period. 

A surprising aspect of their interpretations of chapter 11 is that Jerome was essentially in agreement with Porphyry on the interpretation up to verse 21. While Jerome does not give us Porphyry’s identifications for each of the kings present up to this point, a 
recognition of this agreement is based upon an explicit statement he makes on verse 21, “Up to this point the historical order has been followed and there has been no point of controversy between Porphyry and those of our side.”° 

Before turning to the areas of disagreement beyond verse 21, we should review the areas of agreement leading up to it. What is interesting is not merely Jerome’s agreement with Porphyry, but their combined disagreement with the scheme by Hippolytus 
for chapter 11 as noted above. 

For our present purpose a simple outline of the kings Jerome identified in these verses will suffice. Since Jerome states that he was in agreement with Porphyry, we may assume that the kings were also the ones Porphyry found in these verses. Furthermore, 
since he wrote before Jerome, it is fair to say that Porphyry was the first to make these identifications. Jerome, therefore, was only agreeing with the work Porphyry had already done. We also know that this was new work with Porphyry because the outline 
differs from the previous work of Hippolytus. 


Porphyry-Jerome outline for Daniel 11:2-20 


Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius, and Xerxes (vs. 2) 


a 


Alexander (vs. 3) 

Ptolemy, Philip, Seleucus, Antigonus (vs. 4) 
Ptolemy I (vs. 5) 

Ptolemy II (vs. 5b) 

Bernice, Antiochus II (vs. 6) 

Ptolemy III (vss. 7-9) 

Seleucus II, Antiochus III, Ptolemy IV (vs. 10) 
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Antiochus III (vss. 11-12) 
Antiochus III, Ptolemy V, Cleopatra (vss. 13-16) 
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Antiochus III (vss. 17-19) 


ae 
p 


12. Seleucus IV (vs. 20) 


Only in the case of verse 20 was there a minor disagreement between Jerome and Porphyry, with Jerome holding that this verse referred to Seleucus IV while Porphyry held that it referred to Ptolemy V. 

With the exception of a few adjustments made among the Persian kings and the four successors of Alexander, this is essentially the outline employed by all modern commentators—preterist, futurist, and historicist—up to verse 13, and all preterist and 
futurist commentators through verse 20. To that extent we are all indebted to Porphyry who first worked out the correct interpretation of this portion of chapter 11. 

At verse 21 Jerome parted company with Porphyry. In this verse he saw the future antichrist introduced and continuing to the end of the chapter.” Porphyry and scholars of the modern preterist school have seen Antiochus IV introduced here and continuing 
to the end of the chapter. 

The outline of Hippolytus differs from both of these schemes. Hippolytus saw Antiochus IV introduced immediately after the breakup of Alexander’s empire and continuing to verse 17. There he shifted to the post-Antiochus IV kings of the Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic lines. He did not shift to the future antichrist until verse 36. Thus, where Hippolytus saw Antiochus IV, Porphyry, Jerome, and modern scholars have seen pre-Antiochus IV kings, and where Hippolytus saw post-Antiochus IV kings, Porphyry, 
Jerome, and modern scholars have seen Antiochus IV himself. 

Hippolytus wrote his scheme of interpretation for chapter 11 in the early third century (d. A.D. 236). Porphyry wrote his in the last third of that same century (ca. A.D. 270-280). Hippolytus’ irregular and historically inaccurate scheme was thus displaced by 
Porphyry’s systematic scheme with more direct historical connections. Porphyry, however, made no allowance for Hippolytus’ future antichrist. He extended Antiochus IV all the way to the end of the chapter. These were two major developments in the inter- 
pretation of Daniel, both occurring in the third century A.D. 

From verse 21 on, Jerome moved directly to the future antichrist while Porphyry continued with Antiochus IV. Obviously, therefore, there were major disagreements between them for the rest of this chapter. It is these disagreements that led Jerome to give 
us the evidence for those views of Porphyry. Jerome did so in the interest of answering Porphyry. We may put this material to a different use in order to determine as much as possible about Porphyry’s views on the rest of this chapter. Thus from verse 21 to 


verse 35 Porphyry’s views may be outlined as follows: 


1. Vss. 21-24 
a. “Stands up”—accession of Antiochus IV 
b. “Arms broken”—defeat of Ptolemy VI 
c. “Prince of the Covenant”—Judas Maccabaeus or Antiochus 
d. “Practised deceit”—in negotiations with the Egyptians 
e. “Entered rich cities’—in campaigning in Egypt 
2. Vss. 25-26, Antiochus’ defeat of Ptolemy VI 
3. Vss. 27-28, Antiochus’ peace treaty with Ptolemy 
4. Vss. 28-30 
a. Returning from Egypt, Antiochus despoils the temple 
b. Second campaign to Egypt, turned back by Romans 
Vs. 30, Hellenizing Jews welcome Antiochus back from Egypt 
Vs. 31, Antiochus’ desecration of the temple 
Vs. 32, Compromises of Hellenizing Jews 
Vs. 33, Antiochus’ persecution of the Jews 
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Vss. 34-35, Persecution by Antiochus, relief by Mattathias 


Jerome’s commentary on verse 34 is extremely important because it provides us with the first direct literary link between Porphyry and Hippolytus. This link is best demonstrated by quoting Hippolytus’ commentary on 11:34 alongside Jerome’s statement 


about the nature of Porphyry’s commentary on this same verse. 


Porphyry on Daniel 11:34° Hippolytus on Danial 11:34° 


Porphyry thinks that the “little help” was Mattathias of the village Of ... Modin, for he rebelled against the generals of Anti- Daniel, however, adds: “And they shall be holpen with a little help.” For at that time Matthias arose, and Judas Mac- 
ochus and attempted to preserve the worship of the true God.... He says he is called alittle help because Mattathias was ...slainin _ cabaeus, and helped them, and delivered them from the hand of the Greeks [chap. 32].... And after these events Antiochus 
battle; and later on his son Judas, who was called Maccabaeus, also fell in the struggle; and the rest of his brothers were likewise | commenced hostilities again against the children of Israel, and despatched one Nicanor with a large army to subdue the Jews, 
taken in by the deceit of their adversaries. Consult the books of Maccabees for the details. at the time when Judas, after the death of Matthias, ruled the people; and so forth, as is written in the Maccabees. 


The “little help” given to the persecuted saints here is the same in the interpretations given by both Hippolytus and Porphyry. Here we are only dealing with one short phrase in one verse of this chapter, and their interpretations are the same for such a brief 
and inauspicious phrase. 

The persecution is the same. For Hippolytus the little help the persecuted saints would receive was the leadership given by Mattathias and Judas. For Porphyry that little help was the leadership given by Mattathias, followed by Judas and his brothers. The 
references to the books of Maccabees by both writers should be noted. This was Porphyry’s own counsel, incidentally. It was not that of his excerptor, Jerome. Thus, Porphyry also echoes Hippolytus in this regard. The repetitions and expansions in Porphyry’s 
work as transmitted to us by Jerome are exactly what one would expect to find in the case of literary dependence upon Hippolytus. 

From the close convergence between these two interpretations, the similar way they are stated, and the expansionistic nature of Porphyry’s statement, it seems evident that Porphyry obtained this interpretation from Hippolytus’ commentary. This conclu- 
sion also indicates that Porphyry should have been well acquainted with the rest of Hippolytus’ commentary. 

We will return to the relationship between Porphyry and Hippolytus after concluding the outline of Porphyry’s views on chapters 11-12. 


10. Vs. 36, Self-exaltation of Antiochus 
11. Vss. 37-39, Antiochus’ lust for women 
12. Vs. 40, Antiochus’ second campaign against Egypt 
13. Vs. 41, Transjordan not touched by this campaign 
14. Vss. 42-43, Partially accomplished by Antiochus in Egypt 
15. Vss. 44-45, Alater campaign against Phoenicia and Armenia 
16. Dan 12:1-3 
a. Time of trouble—persecution of Jews by Lysias 
b. Deliverance—from Lysias’ persecution 
c. Nota resurrection—Maccabees come out of caves of hiding 
17. Vss. 4—6, No application of Porphyry in Jerome 
18. Vs. 7, Three and one-half times = three and one-half years of Antiochus’ temple desolation 
19. Vs. 7, Persecution = persecution of Jews by Antiochus 
20. Vss. 8-10, No application of Porphyry in Jerome 
21. Vs. 11, The 1290 days = Antiochus’ desolation of the temple 
22. Vs. 12, The 1335 days = 45 additional days to military victory by the Jews or the cleansing of the temple 


Summary. Weare now in a position to summarize the major thrust of Porphyry’s work. Since a link between his work and that of Hippolytus has already been proposed above, and since an even greater link between them is proposed below, these two works 
can be compared as they are summarized. 

Hippolytus adhered to a standard interpretation of chapters 2 and 7 which identified their four kingdoms as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. Following the breakup of Rome a future antichrist would arise and would be destroyed when God set up 
His final kingdom. 

Porphyry parted company with Hippolytus and all previous Jewish and Christian interpreters of these two chapters (so far as we know). Due to Jerome’s sketchy remarks, Porphyry’s views on chapter 2 are not very well known, but it is reasonable to assume 
that they harmonized with his better-known views on chapter 7. Here Porphyry saw the third and fourth beast kingdoms as representing Alexander and Alexander’s successors, and thus he probably identified the first two as Babylon and Medo-Persia. 

The ten horns of the fourth beast represented a series of wicked kings from the four divisions of Alexander’s empire, and the little horn that came up among them represented Antiochus Epiphanes. We are not well informed on the nature of Porphyry’s 
views on the rest of this vision. It appears that he held that Antiochus was to meet his denouement in the Maccabean kingdom led against him by Judas Maccabaeus. In Porphyry’s work, therefore, the central focus of chapter 7 shifts away from Rome and what 
was to follow it (the view held by previous interpreters) to Antiochus Epiphanes as the little horn and events occurring in relationship to him. 

We have no direct knowledge from Jerome about what Porphyry taught on chapter 8. There may be a reason for this. Jerome may have been in agreement with Porphyry on this subject and did not feel it necessary to cite him. This development goes back to 
Hippolytus again, since he departed from the views of the fathers who commented on chapter 8 earlier (Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, and Julius Africanus). Hippolytus was the first Christian interpreter who, under the influence of 1 Maccabees, applied the little 
horn of Daniel 8 to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Particularly important in this regard was the view of Irenaeus, since he was a teacher of Hippolytus. Not only did Hippolytus break with what we know of the preceding interpretation of chapter 8 by Christian commentators generally, but he also broke with 
the position of his teacher, Irenaeus, who held that the little horn was yet future. 

In Hippolytus’ interpretation of chapter 11 Antiochus came first in the passage and the future antichrist came later. Not so in chapter 8 where he carried Antiochus through to the end of the chapter on a very thoroughgoing basis. The same was essentially 
true of Jerome, even though he gave brief lip service to a later application. Such a view probably would have been quite compatible with the way Porphyry treated chapter 8. Thus, there may have been no special reason for Jerome to have indicated what Por- 
phyry’s views were, since they probably coincided with his own. Our situation with regard to chapter 9 is less clear since we have no statement from Jerome of Porphyry’s views on it and no particular reason why he should have omitted mention of them. 

In chapter 11 Hippolytus made the transition from Hellenistic history to the future antichrist with verse 36. Porphyry, on the other hand, carried the application of Antiochus to this prophecy through to the end of chapter 11 and on into chapter 12. For him 
Antiochus remained the central figure in the fulfillment of this prophecy to its very end. The overall schemes of Hippolytus and Porphyry for the prophecies of Daniel now can be outlined in parallel: 


HIPPOLYTUS 
Daniel 2 and 7 Daniel 8 Daniel 9 Daniel 11 

Babylon Persia Messianocentric: Persia 

Medo-Persia Greece Divided fulfillment Greece 

Greece Divisions of Greece Inserted gap Divisions of Greece 

Rome Antiochus to the end Antiochus 

Divisions of Rome Post-Antiochus 

God’s final kingdom Antichrist vs. 36 to end 

PORPHYRY 
Daniel 2 and 7 Daniel 8 Daniel 9 Daniel 11 

Babylon Probably the same as Hippolytus Unknown Persia 
Medo-Persia Greece 
Alexander Divisions of Greece 
Alexander’s divisions Antiochus from vs. 21 to end 


Antiochus 


Maccabean Kingdom 


Porphyry’s Source 


With Porphyry’s views on Daniel outlined and summarized, we can now address the question: What was the origin and stimulus for these ideas of his? His general attack upon Christianity does not supply reason enough for this specific attack upon Daniel.'® 
There is little evidence that he derived any of these ideas about Daniel from Celsus."* Jerome accused Porphyry of attacking Daniel because his prophecies were fulfilled so accurately.’* While this may be true, that motivation does not explain why he followed 
the interpretation of Daniel that he did. 

It has been suggested that Porphyry got his ideas about Antiochus in Daniel from this kind of interpretation already circulating in the Eastern church before his time. This seems unlikely, however, since all the evidence for such a view comes from writers 
who wrote after Porphyry. It is also possible that Porphyry gathered his ammunition against Daniel from a variety of sources.'4 Other modern interpreters have simply left this question open and treated it as virtually unanswerable.’ 

I would like to suggest that the most reasonable avenue has not yet been explored: that he got the central idea in his views on Daniel from Hippolytus. Hippolytus lived, worked, taught, and wrote in Rome in the first half of the third century. Porphyry did 
the same things in the same place in the second half of the third century.'° These two writers were also on opposite sides of the philosophical fence. Hippolytus was well known as an apologist for Christianity,!7 while Porphyry was pagan and Neoplatonist by 
orientation and would naturally view Christianity as a challenge. 

Given the extent of the influence of the works of Hippolytus, especially in Rome in the third century, and given the nature of his attacks upon the source of the philosophy that Porphyry espoused, those writings provided him a natural foil to write against. 
What was in the air about Daniel in Rome in the third century that Porphyry would have had available to respond to? Hippolytus is notable in church history as the author of the first complete commentary on a biblical book that is still extant—his commentary 


on Daniel.!® 


His commentary on Daniel occupies pride of position among his biblical commentaries by far.'? The close correspondence between the thrust of the work of Porphyry and the opposite point of view expressed but a generation earlier in the same 
geographical arena of philosophical discussion appears to be more than a coincidence. One can easily look upon Porphyry’s work as an attempt to refute the work of Hippolytus on the interpretation of the same prophecies. 

But how was Porphyry to attack this particular view of prophecy set forth in two of Hippolytus’ influential works that circulated in his place and time? Hippolytus himself appears to have provided him with the tool with which to attack his position on chap- 
ters 2 and 7 by presenting Antiochus Epiphanes as the major fulfillment of most of chapters 8 and 11. 

There probably was no significant difference between Porphyry and Hippolytus on chapter 8. Hippolytus found Antiochus all the way through that prophecy from the appearance of the little horn onward. As far as chapter 11 is concerned, Porphyry appears 
to have been the one responsible for rectifying the major exegetical and historical difficulties posed by the work of Hippolytus. Hippolytus’ work is distinctly inferior here since his interpretations jumped over large historical gaps and reversed the order of the 
text in places. 

From the presence of Antiochus in chapters 8 and 11 as already proposed by Hippolytus, Porphyry then appears to have simply carried his own application of this derived idea through to its final conclusion. He carried the application of the prophecy to Anti- 
ochus in chapter 11 to the end of the chapter and on to the end of this whole prophecy in chapter 12. Having argued for Antiochus all the way to the end of chapters 8 and 11-12 after the breakup of Alexander’s empire, Porphyry then appears to have taken the 
further step of reading an Antiochus-type of interpretation back into the prophecy of chapter 7, and probably into that of chapter 2. What he did with chapter 9 we have no way of knowing. 

Beyond these general but hypothetical relations, is there any more specific evidence to connect these two interpreters directly? Jerome’s report of Porphyry’s exegesis of 11:34 provides this missing link of a precise and definite nature between some of the 
finer points in their respective interpretations. From the preceding discussion on this point it seems readily apparent that Porphyry borrowed Hippolytus’ interpretation in this instance. 

Since the relationship demonstrated here relates directly to seeing Antiochus as a fulfillment of the prophecies of Daniel, it is reasonable to estimate that this link confirms the more general relations between these two interpreters that have been proposed 
above. It provides a confirmation of the identification of the source from which Porphyry obtained this more general idea as a whole. Hippolytus laid the idea out clearly before Porphyry’s time. Porphyry simply came along and picked up the idea from him and 
introduced it through all of the major lines of prophecy in Daniel. 

In summary then, Hippolytus was the principal source from which Porphyry derived his idea about Antiochus Epiphanes as the fulfillment of the prophecies of Daniel. Hippolytus’ own development of that view has been traced back to 1 Maccabees, which 
he employed extensively when he broke with the interpretation of his teacher Irenaeus on the latter half of chapter 8. Tracing the line of this development backwards, therefore, we find that Porphyry derived this interpretation from Hippolytus and Hippolytus 
took it in turn from 1 Maccabees. 


Post-Porphyry Christian Interpreters 
Pro-Porphyry interpreters 


1. Aphrahat. For some reason, Porphyry’s view appears to have been taken up especially by a line of interpreters in the Syrian church. The first expositor from this group was Aphrahat of Mosul (A.D. 290-350). The four main kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7 
he identified as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. The stone kingdom of chapter 2 is the kingdom of the Messiah which shall cause the fourth kingdom to pass away. The fourth kingdom of chapter 7 is to be destroyed when the kingdom of God is given 
to the Son of man to rule eternally.*° Thus far his interpretation stands in the line ofa rather standard pre-Porphyry Christian outline. 

However, at this point Aphrahat proposed a dual application for the fourth beast (chap. 7). He makes his dual application by stating that “the third and the fourth [beasts] were one.””! This he explains by drawing out the line of rulers involved here—17 Seleu- 
cid kings and 18 Roman Caesars down to Severus.” 

In this manner Aphrahat adapts Porphyry’s scheme into his system in his own dynamic way by extending the line of the third beast into the Roman rulers of the fourth. Only the first 10 of these 35 rulers were symbolized directly in the vision. However, after 
these first ten arise—as the ten horns of the fourth beast—Antiochus Epiphanes comes on the scene of action as the little horn. While there is some difference between Porphyry and Aphrahat on the interpretation of the ten horns,” in essence Aphrahat has put 
Porphyry’s interpretation of chapter 7 side by side with the traditional interpretation. 

Aphrahat then proceeds to make the interpretation of the little horn as Antiochus more specific in terms of his actions. His self-exaltation against the saints of the Most High and Jerusalem are mentioned along with his defiling of the sanctuary.” In explain- 
ing the defiling of the sanctuary he notes that its sacrifices are to be interrupted for a week and a half or ten and one-half years.*5 Here he has borrowed a phrase from Daniel 9:27 but expanded its time period from half a week into a week and a half, apparently 
applying this to the whole reign of Antiochus, since he reigned 11 years. 

Further anti-Jewish activities of Antiochus are cited,”° and then he returns to the time element, citing it as a time and a half [sic] from Daniel 7:25.77 By deleting two times from this prophetic period [“a time, two times, and half a time,” RSV] he was able to 
make the remaining time and a half to match his week-and-a-half expansion of 9:27. For Antiochus’ end he paraphrased 7:26 rather freely and cited the nature of his death from 2 Maccabees 9:5—8 for its fulfillment.”° 

This conclusion left Aphrahat with the question of what to do with the saints’ reception of the kingdom portrayed in the last part of chapter 7. This he adamantly denied to the Jews.”? From this point he went to 9:25 from which he cited the 62 weeks as 
extending beyond the time of Antiochus to Christ.3° Since the Jews rejected the Saviour when He came, however, the implication is that the church has come to replace them as God’s elect people, and thus will make up the body of the saints of the Most High 
who will receive God’s eternal kingdom.3" 

In order to arrive at his interpretation of chapter 8 Aphrahat first followed its symbols down to the point where the Greek goat defeated the Persian ram and broke its horns. He dated this event to the beginning of the Seleucid Era or 312 B.C.>? At this point in 
his narration of chapter 8, he introduced the fourth beast from chapter 7 which he identified as Rome. This power, he held, would continue until the end, “For the beast shall not be slain until the Ancient of Days shall sit upon the throne, and the Son of Man 
shall come near before Him, and authority shall be given to Him.”33 In essence he brought chapter 8 to a close with the conclusion from chapter 7. For him the particular presence of Antiochus was noted in connection with his interpretation of chapter 7, not 
chapter 8. 

In evaluating Aphrahat’s interpretation of Daniel the first point that should be noted is that he still adhered to the standard Christian outline for the four kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7. Those lines of prophecy were to conclude with the destruction of Rome 
and the establishment of God’s final kingdom. Onto this system, however, he grafted a new element by giving a dual application to the fourth beast of chapter 7. The other side of this dual application he obtained from Porphyry: that it represented the succes- 
sors of Alexander and Antiochus who came out of this line. This kind of dual application in Daniel was new with Aphrahat. Jerome who wrote after Aphrahat made true dual applications in both chapters 8 and 11, but he never made such an application in chap- 
ter 7. 

The next important point to be noted from Aphrahat’s work is the new way he interpreted the ten horns of chapter 7. He was the first to propose identifying them with successive Seleucid rulers as now is common among preterist interpreters. Finally, the 
viewpoint on which Aphrahat ended chapter 7 should be noted. If the little horn was Antiochus, the giving of the kingdom to the saints should have referred to the Jews who lived through the events of his time. Such a conclusion our author rejects, however. 
Instead Aphrahat switched gears again to apply it to the final reception of the kingdom by all of God’s saints, including those from the era of the church. 

2. Ephrem Syrus. Information on the interpretation of Daniel by Ephrem Syrus (A.D. 306-373) of Nisibis and Edessa is not as readily available or as detailed as that which we have from Aphrahat. He held that most of the prophetic signs had been fulfilled 
and that when antichrist would appear the Roman empire would come to its end.34 

He identified the little horn of chapter 7 as Antiochus who persecuted the people of God,°5 and in this he appears to have followed Aphrahat. He gave 7:13 a dual application applying it to both the days of the Maccabees and the final consummation in Christ. 
This same consummation he found in 12:2 where he differed from Porphyry’s application of this passage exclusively to the Maccabees.3° 

3. Polychronius. Polychronius of Apamea (A.D. 374-430) went beyond Aphrahat in applying Porphyry’s scheme of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece I, and Greece II to the four world kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7.37 He followed Aphrahat in identifying the 10 
horns of chapter 7 as the Seleucid kings between Alexander and Antiochus. He went beyond Aphrahat in identifying the three horns plucked up as the Egyptians, the Jews, and the Persians.3° He also went beyond Ephrem Syrus by interpreting 12:2 in the figu- 
rative manner of Porphyry.°° He did not go as far as Ephrem Syrus in interpreting the Son of man in chapter 7, because he observed that the angel did not offer further information on this figure.*° On 9:24—27 he was quite Christocentric. 

Polychronius also wrestled with the problem of fitting the time periods of Daniel to Antiochus. The three and one-half times of 7:25 he interpreted as three and one-quarter literal years.+* These he equated with the 1150 days which he derived from 8:14 by 
halving the time period there for each of its mornings and evenings.*? Thus he appears to have shortened the later period first and then shortened the earlier period in an attempt to match it. He is the first writer known in the history of the interpretation of 
Daniel to have halved the 2300 days of 8:14, a practice now commonly followed by many modern scholars. 

Summary. In general, one may say that in some respects the positions adopted by Polychronius went beyond those of either Aphrahat or Ephrem Syrus whom he followed. Even though he stood in their line of tradition on the interpretation of Daniel, he 
carried their views—and Porphyry’s from which they were ultimately derived—to a point further along this avenue of interpretation. 

Interesting as it is, this three-man line of interpretation in the Syrian church does not appear to have had much of an impact upon the interpretations of the main fathers of the Eastern and Western church. Porphyry’s views were probably better known 


among the church at large than were those of this Christian offshoot from his original branch. 


Non-Porphyrian interpreters 


1. Cyprian. This churchman was a bishop of Carthage (A.D. 200-258) anda contemporary of Hippolytus. He wrote at some length on Antiochus Epiphanes, but he did not relate this information to the prophecies of Daniel.*3 Instead, he derived allegorical 
lessons from the lives of the brothers of Judas Maccabaeus. Daniel’s four world kingdoms are not identified in his extant writings, but he saw antichrist as future.44 

2. Lactantius. Lactantius (A.D. 250-330) provided a few general points of contact with Daniel’s prophecies, but we do not possess from him a comprehensive treatment of those prophecies. In his own apocalyptic way he referred to the breakup of Rome and 
the ten kingdoms that were to emerge therefrom.*> Antichrist was then to come on the scene of action, but he will be destroyed by God when the saints are resurrected. Given this orientation toward the future, there would be little room for Antiochus in the 
prophetic interpretations of Lactantius. 

3. Eusebius. Eusebius of Caesarea (A.D. 260-340) occupies a rather curious position in the course of apocalyptic interpretation in this period. He is known to have written against Porphyry’s views on Daniel, although this portion of Eusebius’ work has not 
survived.‘° His earlier expressions on this subject follow a rather traditional viewpoint. In his Proof of the Gospel he identified Daniel’s four world kingdoms as Assyria (Babylon), Persia, Macedonia, and Rome.‘” Following that he saw the final kingdom of God 
established. He also related the prophecies of chapters 2 and 7 directly to each other. He applied 7:9—-14 to the second coming of Christ.4® The prophecy of 9:24—27 predicted His first coming.49 

With the conversion of Constantine and the general public acceptance of the church, a new note shows up in Eusebius’ use of a passage from one of Daniel’s prophecies. The saints of the Most High who receive the kingdom according to 7:18 are interpreted 
to be the sons and a nephew of Constantine who were appointed to share imperial power with him.°° Since this passage occurs in an oration given in honor of Constantine, it is possible that Eusebius was simply making a homiletical use of this phrase, even 
though his treatment of it is stated in unequivocal terms. While Eusebius may have made room for Constantine in prophecy, he is not known to have given Antiochus such favorable treatment. 

4. Cyril. Cyril (A.D. 315-386), the Bishop of Jerusalem, followed the standard outline of Assyria (Babylon), “the Medes and the Persians together,” the Macedonians, and the Romans for the interpretation of the four beasts of chapter 7. He even referred to 
this view as “the tradition of the Church’s interpreters.”>' Rome was to be divided into 10 kingdoms and from among them would arise the antichrist represented by the little horn. He was to humble three of the 10 and rule for a literal three and one-half years 
to the end of time when he would be slain at the return of Christ. He applied the time prophecies of 12:11—12 to this same future era.>* Daniel 9:24—27 was Messianic in nature and was fulfilled in Christ and events of the first century A.D.°4 

5. Chrysostom. Chrysostom of Antioch and Constantinople (A.D. 347-407) was an earlier contemporary of Jerome. In his interpretation of the four world kingdoms he followed the standard interpretation of Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome, “and 
these things Daniel delivered to us with great clearness.”°* With the future dissolution of the Roman empire antichrist would appear and endeavor to seize the government of both God and man. The appearance of antichrist was to be a sign that Christ’s coming 
was to follow soon thereafter. 

6. Theodoret. Much of the writing of Theodoret of Antioch (A.D. 386—457) was done after Jerome’s commentary on Daniel was completed. He still belongs in this general group, however, on the basis of his type of apocalyptic interpretation and his reaction 
against the views of Porphyry. He interpreted the four metals of chapter 2 as representing Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome.°° The mixture of iron and clay represented the weakness that would develop in the Roman empire. The stone kingdom repre- 
sented Christ’s eternal kingdom which He will set up at His second advent.5° 

His interpretation of chapter 7 follows this pattern in that he took the fourth beast as standing for the Roman empire.9” At its end 10 kings would arise. They would be followed by the little horn of antichrist who would subdue three of them and would rule 
for three and one-half literal years. The 70 weeks were 490 years granted to Jerusalem until the time Christ was crucified.5® 

Summary. Among these interpreters between Porphyry and Jerome, all of them who commented on the four-kingdom scheme of chapters 2 and 7 identified those kingdoms as Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. Antichrist, represented by the little 
horn, was still future and would appear after Rome’s breakup (implied by the 10 horns). Those who commented on chapter 9 saw it as Messianic and fulfilled in Christ. None of these interpreters found Antiochus Epiphanes in any of the prophecies of Daniel for 


which their comments have been preserved. It is unfortunate that we do not have more information on their views on chapters 8 and 11 where they might have introduced Antiochus. 


Jerome: Landmark Commentary 


It is altogether fitting that this survey on the interpretation of Daniel conclude with the commentary of Jerome (A.D. 340-420), since his work represents a landmark in the history of this subject. It is far more comprehensive than the commentary of Hip- 
polytus. It is also our principal source for a knowledge of how Porphyry interpreted Daniel, as demonstrated above. Beyond that it reveals Jerome’s own system of prophetic interpretation in depth. The principal points from that system are summarized below 
in the order in which the prophecies appear in the book. 

1. Daniel 2. For his interpretation of the metals in the image of chapter 2, Jerome followed the standard series of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. That Rome’s feet and toes were made of iron mixed with clay, he held, was “a fact most clearly 
demonstrated at the present time. For just as there was at the first nothing stronger or hardier than the Roman realm, so also in these last days there is nothing more feeble ..., since we require the assistance of barbarian tribes both in our civil wars and against 
foreign nations.”°? The stone that struck the image he then applies to Christ and His kingdom. 

2. Daniel 7. Jerome follows the same series of kingdoms for the four beasts of chapter 7. He identified the three objects in the mouth of the Persian bear as the Medes, Persians, and Babylonians that were fused into one realm. The wings of the leopard repre- 
sented the speed of Alexander’s conquest; its four heads represented Ptolemy, Seleucus, Philip, and Antigonus, among whom his empire was divided. 

The fourth beast represented the Roman empire, “which now occupies the entire world.” Its crushing and devouring describes the way it has subjugated all nations. The 10 horns represent 10 kings, among whom the Roman empire will be divided at the 
end of the world. The future antichrist will rise among them. The three horns to be plucked up are Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia (11:43). The Ancient of Days is God the Father as Judge and the Son of Man is Christ who will receive and rule over the eternal king- 
dom. 

3. Daniel 8. Jerome began his exposition of chapter 8 by identifying the ram as the kingdom of the Medes and Persians; the goat as that of Alexander and the Macedonians. The four horns of the goat apply to the generals—named by him as Ptolemy, Philip, 
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Seleucus, and Antigonus—who came to rule over the four divisions of Alexander’s empire. “‘A long time afterward,’” as Jerome quotes 8:23, “there shall arise ‘a king of Syria who shall be of shameless countenance and shall understand (evil) counsels.’ ”*! In 


this manner Jerome introduced Antiochus Epiphanes into his interpretation. The extension of the horn into the three directions applied to campaigns of Antiochus against Egypt, Persia, and Judea. His attack against the power of heaven is also an attack upon 


we 62 


the children of Israel since they were assisted by angels. Antiochus took away the “ ‘continual offering’ which was customarily sacrificed in the morning and at even. 

Jerome comes then to his interpretation of 8:13—14. By paraphrasing and explaining this text he elaborates on the question of verse 13. “One angel asks another angel for how long a period the Temple is by the judgment of God to be desolated under the rule 
of Antiochus, King of Syria, and how long the image of Jupiter is to stand in God’s Temple.”°3 For the answer of what dated historical events delimit this prophetic period Jerome turned to Josephus and, more importantly, to the books of Maccabees. From 
Maccabees he derives his dates for these events and we can follow them closely in the original source and his use of them. 

First he noted that Antiochus entered Jerusalem and wreaked upon it “a general devastation.” This he dated to the year 143. Here he obviously refers to what Antiochus did in Jerusalem on returning from his first Egyptian campaign in the Seleucid Year 143 
according to 1 Maccabees 1:21-24.°4 

Next Jerome draws upon 1 Maccabees 1:29 and relates it to the prophetic time period involved. “The days passed, and after two years the king sent the mysarch through the cities of Judah” (JB). He will later use this figure to expand the time element in the 
prophecy. 

After the first depredation of Jerusalem in 143 Jerome noted that Antiochus “returned again in the third year and set up the statue of Jupiter in the Temple.”®5 First Maccabees 1:54 dates those events in the year 145 so there is no question about what year is 
meant by the expression, “two years” earlier in 1:29. But Jerome did not use the later more explicit date here in 1:54. For Jerome the total prophetic time period then ended with the cleansing of the temple by Judas Maccabaeus in the 108th year [sic, 148th year]. 

From these chronological observations Jerome then drew his conclusion that “Jerusalem lay waste over a period of six years, and for three [of those] years the Temple lay defiled; making up a total of two thousand three hundred days plus three months.”°° 
The commentator attempted to expand the time period here by preceding the period of temple desolation with the “two years” of 1:54, a misapplication. 

It is evident from this brief review that Jerome ran into considerable difficulty trying to fit the 2300 days into the career of Antiochus. He specifically stated that the angel’s question in verse 13 referred to “how long a period the Temple is by the judgment of 
God to be desolated under the rule of Antiochus.”°” As he noted in his succeeding comment, however, this lasted only three years. In order to make this six-year period answer the question he has just asked from the biblical text, he added three more years back 
to the “devastation” of Jerusalem. If one looks at 1 Maccabees 1:21-24, however, it is evident that no devastation of Jerusalem occurred then.®® 

Even allowing for this devastation of Jerusalem (which never happened), however, Jerome ran into a chronological problem by trying to stretch a five-year historical period into a six-year prophetic period.®? Jerome was attempting to have his cake and eat 
it too by stretching the dates of Maccabees from five years to six to fit Daniel 8:14. At the same time he argued against Porphyry’s attempt to stretch the dates in Maccabees from three years to three and one-half.”° Since both interpretations of the biblical text 
rest upon chronological data from Maccabees, and neither of them fits those data, neither of them can be taken as valid if one is to be consistent here. 

Following his conclusion on these chronological matters Jerome introduced the idea that this passage may have had a dual application to both Antiochus and the future antichrist by way of typology. “Most of our commentators refer this passage to 
Antichrist, and hold that that which occurred under Antiochus was only by way of a type which shall be fulfilled under Antichrist.”7* 

There are some points of importance to be noted about the introduction of this idea. First, the place where he introduced this idea is important. He has narrated his way through Daniel 8:9—14 applying it all to Antiochus. Only after making such an applica- 
tion does he introduce the idea that Antiochus served as a type for antichrist. This stands in contrast with his procedure for chapter 11 where he introduced the dual application idea in mid-course, at verse 21 in his commentary on that chapter. 

Another point of interest in Jerome’s comment on the typical significance of Antiochus is the phraseology with which he introduced that idea: “most of our commentators refer this passage...” Similar phraseology is employed in eight different passages in 
his commentary on chapter 11.7? In each instance in Daniel 11 this type of phraseology introduced a contrast with the views of Porphyry. The use of the same kind of phraseology here in his commentary on chapter 8 may imply a similar contrast. While Por- 
phyry probably saw this prophecy as applying only to Antiochus, as we know he did with chapter 11, Jerome and his colleagues saw its application to both Antiochus and antichrist. 

This type of reaction says something about Porphyry’s impact. It was considerable. This is already evident from the number of Christians who wrote against him. More than that, there is an indication of the impact he had upon them from the nature of their 
responses. The type of answer to Porphyry in which his views were accepted as the primary part (chronologically speaking) of a dual application is not just an alternate to them; it is also an accommodation to them. 

This approach did not originate with Jerome, nor did it go as far back as Hippolytus.7? Thus, Jerome was not directly dependent upon Hippolytus in this regard.”* The development of this accommodating view probably should be attributed to the unnamed 
Christian writer(s) to whom Jerome referred. He took up that idea from them and spelled it out in detail in his commentary on chapters 8 and 11. 

The prominence Jerome gave to Antiochus in the fulfillment of Daniel 8 should be emphasized. He provided a lengthy exposition of these verses in terms of Antiochus before he ever introduced the typical application to antichrist. Nor did he say very much 
about the application of these verses to antichrist except to note that this was the way some Christian interpreters applied them. It is evident, therefore, that Antiochus dominated Jerome’s thinking on chapter 8. To whatever extent he saw the future antichrist 
present in this prophecy typically, that application was of secondary importance to him. 

Following his statement about the dual or typical application of 8:13—-14, Jerome made only two further points about this passage, both related to Antiochus. The first was that the “cleansing of the sanctuary” referred to was accomplished by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus after his defeat of Antiochus’ generals near Emmaus. He then concluded his commentary on these verses by noting that Antiochus died when he received news of this western defeat while he was on his eastern campaign. In his comments on the rest of 
chapter 8 Jerome did not return to the subjects of either Antiochus or antichrist. 

4. Daniel 9. Jerome took quite a different approach to 9:24—27 in comparison with Daniel’s other prophecies. He did not give his own exegesis of this passage at all. Instead, he reviewed the positions taken on it by prior commentators. He did this by quoting 
extensive passages from a number of them. Those whom he treated this way were: (1) Julius Africanus, (2) Eusebius, (3) Hippolytus, (4) Apollinarius, (5) Clement, (6) Origen, (7) Tertullian, and (8) “the Hebrews.” Given the extent of this collection of materials, 
his commentary provides a wealth of information on the views which had developed on this prophecy by his time. 

We need not go into detail on the positions adopted by these commentators. A few main points can be extracted from them for consideration here. The first and most important point is that none of these eight different sources found Antiochus Epiphanes 
to be a significant fulfillment of any aspect of this prophecy. He is not even mentioned by name in this chapter of Jerome’s commentary. Second, Hippolytus was listed among the authorities that Jerome cited on this prophecy. Thus, Jerome was well acquainted 
with Hippolytus’ views on this prophecy. Indeed, he offered his criticism of them.75 

His particular criticism was that Hippolytus came out with a prophetic time period that did not correspond to the known length of the historical period. Since Jerome was this well acquainted with the views of Hippolytus on chapter 9, in all likelihood he 
was also well acquainted with his views on the other prophecies of Daniel. Jerome’s lack of a reference to Porphyry’s views on chapter g is a loss to the modern historian of interpretation. The one thing that can be said for Jerome’s own views on chapter 9 is that 
he undoubtedly viewed it as messianically oriented and fulfilled in Christ. 


5. Daniel 11. On chapter 11, Jerome stated that he agreed with Porphyry up to verse 21: “Up to this point the historical order has been followed, and there has been no point of controversy between Porphyry and those of our side.”7° 


For the kings Jerome 
found to fulfill these first 21 verses, therefore, one need only consult Porphyry’s outline for them given above.’” The views of Jerome diverged from those of Porphyry from verse 21 on, however, because in these verses Jerome found antichrist present along 
with Antiochus: 

“But the rest of the text from here on to the end of the book he interprets as applying to the person of Antiochus... But those of our persuasion believe that all these things are spoken prophetically of the Antichrist who is to arise at the end of time.””® 

This was a more thoroughgoing dual application than he had made in chapter 8 where the typical application of that prophecy was only mentioned at the end of his commentary. In the case of chapter 11, he detailed the dual application for each passage as 
they were discussed in order. 

Of interest here is the way Jerome put his disagreements with Porphyry. He did not discard the Hellenistic applications outright. Instead, he commonly accepted them, but qualified their acceptance by referring to them as a type of antichrist. His comments 
to this effect followed a formula for the rest of the chapter: (A) First he would give the Hellenistic application. (B) Then he would make a transitional statement about the typical application of these verses. (C) This was followed by the application to antichrist. 

In some cases Jerome appears more sympathetic to the Hellenistic application (A) than in others. He appears quite certain of it in his comment on verse 27: “There is no doubt but what Antiochus did conclude a peace with Ptolemy.”7? In other instances he 
allowed for the Hellenistic application, but held that the antichrist fulfillment would be greater (vs. 30): “But this is to be more amply fulfilled under Antichrist.”*° In other instances he simply ruled out the Hellenistic application (vs. 32): “But in my opinion this 
will take place in the time of Antichrist.”*' By the time he came to chapter 12, Jerome was quite adamant in rejecting the Hellenistic application (vs. 7): “But it is perfectly apparent that such an argument will never stand.”*? 

From these quotations of Jerome’s evaluations of the Hellenistic applications of 11:21 and onward it is evident that a gradient was involved in his view. The comments on these verses have been cited in their order in the text. His statements become progres- 
sively more and more firm against Porphyry’s view. Thus, the farther Jerome went into this chapter the less he was attracted to the Hellenistic application of it until by the time he came to its final section he rejected it outright.*3 

For the transitional statements (B), the one in the first passage of this section of chapter 11, on verses 21-24, is illustrative of those that follow: “Antiochus is to be regarded as a type of the Antichrist, and those things which happened to him in a preliminary 
way are to be completely fulfilled in the case of Antichrist.”*4 Statements of a similar nature appear in at least 16 different passages in the commentary on this prophecy.*5 

Also illustrative of this relationship is the phraseology used. The words for “type” or “typically” appear at least four times in the commentary on this chapter, twice in the comment on verses 21-24, and once each on the comments on verses 28-30 and verse 
31. Jerome said the events described in verses 28-30 “prefigured” and “foreshadowed” the corresponding actions of the later antichrist. The events of verse 30 he said would be “more amply fulfilled” by antichrist, and those of verse 31 took place in a “prelimi- 
nary” way under Antiochus. All of these statements emphasize a focus upon the transitional points in their respective passages of the commentary. 

For antichrist himself (C) a profile can be drawn up from the second half of Jerome’s dual application of this prophecy. He is to be an individual Jew who will gain the rulership of the world by defeating Rome (vss. 21-24). Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia will be 
included in his conquests (vss. 25-29, 40). He will devise plans against those whom he wishes would forsake the law and covenant of God (vss. 30, 32-33). He will seat himself in the temple of God, speak great words against God, and make himself out to be God 
(vss. 31, 36). He will make a pretense of chastity and will bestow great gifts upon his soldiers (vss. 37-39). He will persecute the saints and they will only be delivered by the second coming of Christ (vss. 34-35). When Christ comes He will also destroy antichrist 
and resurrect the righteous dead (12:1-3). 

Summary. From the preceding review of the positions adopted by Jerome on the prophecies of chapters 2, 7, 8, 9, and 11, his work now can be summarized in a series of propositions that emphasize his importance to the overall subject examined in this 
study: 

1. He reaffirmed the historicist outline of the four world kingdoms and he filled in that outline with additional historical details. In this he agreed with the majority of Jewish and Christian interpreters who preceded him. 

2. He saw 9:24—27 as messianic and Christocentric in orientation. In this he also agreed with virtually all the Christian interpreters who preceded him. 

3. He did not find Antiochus Epiphanes to be present in a significant way in any of the prophecies of chapters 2, 7, or 9. 

4. He agreed with Hippolytus that Antiochus was the dominant figure in the prophecy of chapter 8, but he went beyond him by adding a final typical application to antichrist. 

5. From Hippolytus’ transition to antichrist at verse 36 in chapter 11, Jerome moved that transition point back to verse 21. From that point on through the rest of the chapter he allowed for a dual application of its contents to both Antiochus and antichrist. 
While this dual application idea does not appear to have been original with Jerome, his is the most extensive example ofits application in the literature that has survived from his era. 

6. He accepted, in essence, the applications made by Porphyry of the first 21 verses of chapter 11 to Persian, Macedonian, and Ptolemaic-Seleucid history and that history alone (no dual application). 

7. Jerome’s commentary on Daniel is the most extensive example of the exegesis of this (or any other) biblical book that has survived from prior to, and including, his time. 

8. Jerome’s exposition of chapter 11 is the most thorough and systematic exposition of a single biblical prophecy that has survived in the literature from prior to and including his time. 

g. Jerome has provided us with the most lengthy rebuttal of Porphyry that has survived from his era. For that reason he is the single most important source for a knowledge of Porphyry’s views. 

For these reasons Jerome stands out as a very significant figure in the history of the interpretation of Daniel. In that regard he also makes a very convenient figure with which to bring the review of this subject from the second century B.C. to the fifth cen- 


tury A.D. to a conclusion. 


General Summary 


The developments in the interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel from the second century B.C. to the fifth century A.D. may now be summarized. This can be done best on a chapter-by-chapter basis. The standard interpretation of Daniel 2 held by all 
known Jewish and Christian commentators prior to Porphyry adopted the sequence of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome, followed by the final kingdom of God. Even after Porphyry there was only a minor figure or two in the Syrian church who 
departed from this format. The dominant line of post-Porphyrian Christian commentators carried on with the standard pre-Porphyrian scheme. 

It can be said also that the standard interpretation of chapter 7 held by all known Jewish and Christian commentators prior to Porphyry followed the same sequence of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. Antichrist was then seen appearing as the lit- 
tle horn and his appearance was held to be still future. He was to be destroyed by God who would then establish His eternal kingdom. An attempt has been made by some modern commentators to find a variation from this standard position in the early 
sources, but they have not been successful in demonstrating the existence of such a view prior to Porphyry. 

Porphyry, then, was the originator of the view that projected Antiochus Epiphanes into chapter 7. In this he was followed mainly by three fathers of the Syrian church. This was done especially by Aphrahat through a dual application of the fourth beast to both the 
Seleucid successors to Alexander and to the Roman Caesars. Porphyry interpreted the 10 horns as a collection of wicked kings from the four divisions of Alexander’s empire, while Aphrahat was the first to suggest that these 10 horns represented 10 Seleucid 
rulers between Alexander and Antiochus Epiphanes. 

We are less well informed about the interpretation of chapter 8. The passing reference to the “abomination of desolation” in 1 Maccabees suggests that the author(s) of this work probably saw Antiochus Epiphanes as the fulfillment of this phrase taken from 
Daniel. Josephus applied the latter portion of this prophecy to Antiochus, but he is the only other early Jewish interpreter who is known to have done so. 

The first Christian father in whose writings Antiochus is viewed as a fulfillment of the little horn in Daniel 8 is Hippolytus. A close investigation of the writings of Hippolytus indicates that he derived his view directly from 1 Maccabees. This development 
stands in contrast to the differing views on the same prophecy held by Julius Africanus, Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen. 

Jerome did not mention what views Porphyry held on chapter 8 for the probable reason that he, Porphyry, and Hippolytus were all in agreement in applying the body of this prophecy to Antiochus. Jerome added a secondary application to antichrist, but 
this view was not derived from Hippolytus’ earlier work. 

The application of the little horn in chapter 7 to Antiochus was new with Porphyry, but the application of other portions of the prophecies of Daniel to Antiochus was not new with him. Among Christian writers, Hippolytus had previously found him in 
both chapters 8 and 11. 

Paradoxically, it appears to have been Hippolytus who provided Porphyry with his great tool for the reinterpretation of Daniel. What Porphyry did was simply to extend the Antiochus view further through the prophecies of Daniel, back into chapter 7 and 
forward through chapter 11 into chapter 12. 

The interpretation of chapter 9 which finds Antiochus Epiphanes in that prophecy has been found in only one source from this period—the Old Greek version of the LXX. All other Jewish writers whose comments on this prophecy are known, both before 
and after the first century A.D., applied the bulk of this prophecy to persons and events well after the time of Antiochus. All Christian interpreters, even those with variant views on chapters 7 and 8, held that this prophecy was Messianic in nature and that it 
met its fulfillment in the coming of Jesus Christ and surrounding events of the first century A.D. 

Major commentaries on chapter 11 are found only in the works of Hippolytus and Jerome from this period. It is evident that although these commentators found Antiochus Epiphanes in this prophecy, they did so in a way quite different from Porphyry. 
Hippolytus held that verses 1-36 applied to Persian and Hellenistic times down to a point beyond Antiochus. The rest of this prophecy (vss. 37—45) he applied to the final antichrist. Porphyry reworked these historical connections of chapter 11 by applying them 
to the Seleucid rulers prior to the time of Antiochus along with Antiochus, but not to the Seleucids after Antiochus. In so doing he straightened out some exegetical and historical points that Hippolytus had not handled well. 

Up to verse 20 Porphyry’s interpretations of Daniel 11 were accepted by Jerome en masse, and they are still retained by most modern commentators on this prophecy. Thus, we are indebted to Porphyry for the first historically accurate interpretation of the 
first portion of chapter 11 to be written. Porphyry carried his finding of Antiochus here on through the rest of the chapter with a vengeance; for him there were no elements in it that extended beyond the Maccabean era immediately after the death of Antiochus. 

Jerome agreed with Porphyry that Antiochus could be found in passages of this prophecy beyond verse 20, but he only found him there as a type of the final antichrist to which this material applied more fully. Quite naturally Christian commentators like 
Jerome found the events at the end of this prophecy—the final deliverance of the saints and the resurrection—to be future and yet to be fulfilled with the second coming of Christ. Porphyry held, on the other hand, that these events already had been fulfilled 
figuratively in the Maccabean era. 

By way ofa final summary it can be said that, laying aside specific Christological concerns of Christians, a standard view on the most important points in the interpretation of chapters 2, 7, and 9 was held by Jewish and Christian interpreters throughout the 
period examined here. The only exceptions to this rule found thus far are a few fathers of the Syrian church who wrote after the time of Porphyry and were influenced by him. 

Less is known about the interpretation of chapter 8, but the information available indicates that views on it went in two directions. Some sources such as 1 Maccabees and Josephus saw Antiochus as the main focus of this prophecy. Christian writers such as 
Clement, Origen, and Irenaeus applied this prophecy to the Roman period or the future antichrist. The Antiochus interpretation of this passage was taken over into Christian literature by Hippolytus who derived it directly from 1 Maccabees. Prophyry took 
that idea up from Hippolytus and read it into chapters 2, 7, 11b, and 12 where it had not previously been applied. 

The even smaller number of sources available from this period on the interpretation of chapter 11 follow a pattern somewhat similar to that found for chapter 8. Hippolytus divided this prophecy into two main parts and assigned its earlier part to the Seleu- 
cid period of history and its latter part to the future antichrist. Jerome did the same but allowed for the presence of Antiochus in the latter half of this chapter on a typical basis. 

For Porphyry the principal figure of this prophecy was Antiochus Epiphanes through and through. For that basic idea he drew upon Hippolytus, and Hippolytus derived it in turn from 1 Maccabees. This is the original source to which the idea now can be 


traced, and more of the details in its elaboration now can be followed along the course that it has pursued. 


Excursus 
Early Interpretation of Daniel 8:14 


A sub-theme that has been followed through this review of the early literature on the interpretation of Daniel involves how the time element of 8:14 was handled by those who applied it to Antiochus Epiphanes. The range of opinion on this point is remark- 
ably diverse. None of the interpreters who wrote on this point agreed with anyone else who dealt with it. 

Josephus started this process by inserting his 1296 days (adapted from 12:11) in the place where the 2300 days occurred. Hippolytus emended this figure to both 1300 and 1400 days. Jerome treated the dates in 1 Maccabees in such a way as to make a period of 
five years (derived from them) to extend over more than six years. He also referred to “some authorities” who worked with the figure of 2200 rather than 2300. We do not know what Porphyry thought about this time period, but he might have been one of 
those persons to whom Jerome referred in this way. 

For the time that Antiochus defiled the temple Aphrahat substituted an emended form of a time period taken from 9:27 in place of the original 2300 days of 8:14. Daniel 9:27 mentions half a week, but Aphrahat expanded that to make a week and a half, 
which he then interpreted as ten and one-half years. This he evidently applied to the entire length of the reign of Antiochus. With this he matched an emended time period taken from 7:25. Instead of three and one-half times, he took one and one-half times 
from that passage in order to make up the same ten and one-half years. 

Polychronius halved the 2300 evenings and mornings to 1150 days by interpreting the former as composite elements that made up the latter. This is the approach still taken by many modern critical scholars. With a different figure to work with in 8:14, Poly- 
chronius then took a different approach to the time period in 7:25. In order to match the three and one-half times of that passage with his 1150 days, he interpreted them as three and one-half years or 1170 days. 

We have then in this period half a dozen different interpretations of the time period in 8:14, all of them distinct from each other. Two of these interpretations were based upon an emendation of 8:14. Two more transposed time periods from other passages 
in Daniel to substitute for the original figure in 8:14. One more divided the number there in half according to the way it was thought that its time units should be treated. Another view required adjusting the dates in 1 Maccabees to fit the length of time in 
Daniel. Interpreters who proposed two of these views also emended numbers elsewhere in Daniel to make them fit with 8:14. 

This interpretational scene is extraordinarily diverse, a diversity obviously symptomatic of the difficulties these interpreters encountered in attempting to make an application of this time period to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES IN DANIEL 


CHAPTER V 


The Stone Kingdom of Daniel 2 


Douglas Bennett 


Editorial synopsis. When does God intend to establish His universal kingdom symbolized (in the dream given to Nebuchadnezzar) by the stone that demolished the metal image and filled the whole earth? In the course of church history more than one 
answer has been proposed. 

Current historical-critical opinion would place the prophecies of Daniel and their fulfillments in a second century B.C. Maccabean setting. In other circles it is being suggested that God intended a first century A.D. establishment of His kingdom. A long- 
held view (fostered by Augustine) argued that the stone kingdom in reality symbolized the church. Beginning with Christ’s first advent it would eventually overcome all opposition and fill the whole earth. Finally, others suggest a dual fulfillment of the stone 
kingdom—a partial fulfillment in connection with the first advent; a complete fulfillment at the second. 

The author’s survey of the history of the interpretation of Daniel 2 underscores the fact that in spite of this variety of viewpoints, the earliest and most persistent position has been that the stone kingdom symbolizes the establishment of Christ’s eternal 
kingdom of glory at His second coming. 

As an apocalyptic prophecy Day 2 focuses on the final victory of God over all human authority and power. There is no hint that the sequence of world powers (as outlined in the dream) was viewed as conditional on the activities of those nations or on Israel’s 
relationship to God. Daniel 2 demonstrates both God’s sovereignty over the affairs of this earth and His foreknowledge of coming events. (See volume 3, chapter 8, on the issue of conditionality and apocalyptic prophecy in this series.) 

Since it is specifically noted that the stone kingdom strikes the metal image on its feet , it is evident that God did not intend a first century establishment of His kingdom of glory. Neither was it to begin with the first advent of Christ. Our Lord lived and 
ascended to heaven during the era of the iron legs of Rome. History had not yet “fleshed out” the feet and toes of the image by the division of the empire into the nations of western Europe. 

The striking of the feet indicates that the full anatomical proportions of the image will have been attained, that is, human history will have run its full course before the stone kingdom makes its appearance. Thus, it is evident that the stone kingdom is 
strictly an eschatological kingdom. It will not be established during the course of human history, but at its close. Furthermore, the stone kingdom terminates human history; the metals of the image become as chaff before the wind. 

The expression that it would be brought into existence “without hands” indicates that the stone kingdom will be of divine origin. A divine act (not human endeavors) will establish God’s eternal kingdom and direct rule over the earth. No human govern- 
ments follow; such will have been forever ended. 

The author presents biblical evidence to show that it was a common practice for OT writers to refer to God or the Messiah by the symbol of a stone or rock. Jesus and the NT writers saw messianic fulfillments in several of these stone passages, particularly in 
Isaiah 8:14-15; 28:16; and Psalm 118:22—23. An examination of Christ’s words suggests that He referred to these as well as to Daniel 2:34—35, 44-45. He said, “Every one who falls on that stone will be broken to pieces; but when it falls on any one it will crush 
him” (Luke 20:18; cf. Matt 21:44). 

By His solemn statement Christ does not intend to contradict the clear eschatological perspective of Daniel 2 which places the establishment of the stone kingdom at the end of human history. He is not implying that the stone kingdom had now appeared by 
His presence among mankind. It is the effect of the Stone upon people—not a time element—that is the primary concern in His warning. During probationary time many would stumble over Him and reject Him. But at His second coming and the establishment 
of His eternal kingdom, His presence, like the falling ofa gigantic rock, would bring inevitable destruction to His opponents. 

It is the prophecy of Daniel 2 that provides the “when” of the stone’s crushing action. The prophecy reaches beyond the earthly life of the Saviour to the total eradication of sinful persons and institutions and to God’s permanent new world order. 
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Historical Survey of Interpretation 


Expositors through the centuries have shared the belief that Daniel 2 constitutes a basic prophecy, outlining in broad strokes the major kingdoms from Babylon to the second coming of Christ. It was an accepted position also that Daniel 2 serves as a founda- 


tional prophecy for the other prophecies in the book of Daniel. Prior to the Christian era, the Jewish expositors understood that Daniel 2 covered the sweep of time from Babylon to the Messianic kingdom. 


Christian Interpretation 


Among the early Christian writers to endorse the Jewish standard interpretation of the four kingdoms was Irenaeus (second century). He also believed the stone represented Christ, who would devastate the worldly kingdoms after Rome’s division.’ 

Irenaeus resorted to prophecy as a means of supporting the veracity of the Scriptures. He concluded that the four metals of Daniel depicted the progression of kingdoms from Babylon to Rome, with the “stone” representing Christ who, at His second com- 
ing, would destroy the secular kingdoms of earth.” 

Hippolytus (d. 236) Bishop of Porto was one of the most learned scholars and theologians of the third century. Among his voluminous writings was a commentary on Daniel in which he saw the premillennial return of Christ as the goal of all prophecy. He 
stressed the parallel nature of Daniel 2 and 7 and wrote, “The stone that ‘smites the image and breaks it in pieces,’ and that filled the whole earth, is Christ, who comes from heaven and brings judgment on the world.”3 

Although his contemporaries—Cyprian, Victorinus, and Methodius—did not leave an exposition of Daniel, it is evident that they believed the second advent would be personal, literal, and premillennial and would terminate the career of the antichrist.+ 

Beginning with Origen, Presbyter of Caesarea (ca. 185 to ca. 254), who spiritualized the resurrection and allegorized the prophetic Scriptures—the first of three fatal steps was taken which was destined to downplay the emphasis on the prophecies and the 
Second Advent. Equally devastating to a proper understanding of the prophecies was the new concept of the kingdom of God which followed the “conversion” of Constantine. By the fifth century the view began to be expounded that the 1,000 year binding of 
the devil commenced with the coming of Christ as a babe.° 

One of the first advocates of the deviate teaching of prophecy within the Christian church was Polychronius (ca. 374-430), bishop of Apamea in Syria, who equated the little horn of Daniel 7 with Antiochus Epiphanes. In Daniel 2 he listed the first three 
metals as Babylon, Persia, and Alexander’s empire. The fourth or iron kingdom he applied to the successors of Alexander. The stone kingdom he considered to be the church.° 

The witness of the early centuries regarding Daniel 2 and the stone kingdom favors identifying the fourth kingdom with Rome, the stone depicting the conquest of all earthly kingdoms in connection with the Second Advent. However, the spiritualizing and 
allegorizing seeds sown by Origen were picked up by Tichonius in the fourth century. Tichonius developed a “Seven Rules” hermeneutic for biblical study which affirmed that the Apocalypse does not speak of coming events but, instead, depicts a spiritual con- 
flict.” He conceived of the millennium’s commencing with the first advent.® 

It was the hermeneutic of Tichonius which greatly influenced Augustine, the Latin church father (354-430), who gave shape and form to theology for centuries to follow. In his famous treatise, De Civitate Dei (“The City of God”), Augustine argues that the 
kingdom of God established by Christ will last forever and the kingdom of this world is doomed to destruction.® This philosophy of history and theology opened a new era of prophetic interpretation which influenced biblical studies throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages, and was officially endorsed at last by Pope Leo XIII.*° 

The literal interpretation of Scripture was superseded by the spiritual-allegorical method, which resulted in placing the reader at the mercy of the teacher. Any passage which appeared to be unorthodox must be interpreted mystically. Through Augustine’s 
influence the emphasis is shifted away from the significance of the Second Coming back to the first advent of Christ. He taught “that coming of the Saviour which continually occurs in His Church, that is, in His members, in which He comes little by little, and 
piece by piece, since the whole Church is His body.”” 

Focus was placed upon the present church as comprising the kingdom of God. Consequently, it was natural for him to apply the reign of Christ cited in prophecy to the reign of the Roman Church. Hence, Augustine concluded that the stone (that is, the 
church) had become a mountain which presently was filling the earth.’ 

This type of biblical exegesis stood in contradiction to the literal-historical biblical interpretation of the first four centuries and succeeded in turning attention away from the Second Advent and directing focus upon the first advent. 

Regarding the stone kingdom Augustine taught, “The stone was cut out from thence, because from thence was the Lord born on His advent among men. And wherefore without hands? Because without the cooperation of man did the Virgin bear Christ. 
Now then was that stone cut out without hands before the eyes of the Jews; but it was humble. Not without reason; because not yet had that stone increased and filled the whole earth: that He showed in His kingdom, which is the Church, with which He has 
filled the whole face of the earth.” 

Augustine’s City of God, perhaps more than all the writings of the Church Fathers, did more to influence the study of prophecy away from the Second Advent emphasis to a contemporizing reign of Christ through His church stemming from the first advent. 

By his ingenious influence, the prophetic time clock began to beat to a different drummer and, for seven centuries, the historical interpretation of prophecy was superseded by the spiritual and allegorical interpretations which placed their fulfillment in the 
church’s presence in the world. It was not until around A.D. 1158 that this Tichonian-Augustinian view began to be challenged. 

It was Anselm of Havelberg who first introduced a forgotten scheme of interpretation by paralleling prophecy with the consecutive and continuous development of history. His explanation of the Revelation followed the course of church history. Thus 
Anselm sowed the seed which produced the revolutionary Joachim of Flora, through whom the Tichonian-Augustinian tradition was reversed.'4 

Joachim (A.D. 1130) is one of the outstanding medieval expositors of prophecy whose prophetic stance challenged the old Tichonian tradition. Retiring from the office of abbot, he plunged into deep study of the Scriptures. His research led to a recovery of 
the historical view of prophecy once expounded by the apostles and early Church Fathers. The year-day principle is also applied for the time periods in prophecy. Joachim departed from the Augustinian view of the stone (the church filling the earth). Instead, 
he understood the stone kingdom as yet future and would “descend from heaven, ... to fill all the earth....”"° 

He was joined in this historical approach to prophetic study and the advocacy of the year-day principle by Arnold of Villanova (ca. 1235-1313). Although better known as a Spanish physician, Villanova was also a lay theologian, who considered the 2300 and 
1260 days to be years. A door had been cracked which the Renaissance was to open wider.’” Universities were founded, and a reformation in learning commenced, which sought to uncover the past and better understand the present and future. 

Under the influence of the Renaissance, the Bible began to be circulated and leaders like John Wycliffe (ca. 1324-1384), John Purrey (ca. 1354-1428), John Huss (1369-1415), Nicholas of Cusa (1400-1464), and Savonarola (1452-1498) advocated a historical 
approach to prophetic study in place of the allegorical. Prophetic study had been slumbering but the Renaissance sounded an awakening alarm, which turned students to a discovery of what those Scriptures had to say about the past, present, and future. 


Reformation 


The sixteenth-century reformation was like a glorious sunrise following a dismal night. Founded upon the recovery of the Bible and the truth about salvation in contrast with the antichrist, impetus was given to the arts and sciences and to the emancipation 
of the minds of men so they might probe, question, and examine positions in their quest for truth. Enraged by a yoke of spiritual and intellectual bondage which had for centuries been imposed upon mankind with the blessing and design of the church, it was 
but natural, once the Bible was available, for the reformers not only to raise a cry against their church which was signally responsible for their condition, but also to turn to the prophecies to discover fulfillments and supporting evidence. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) was the foremost catalyst for gathering around him a host of supporters who boldly challenged the Roman Catholic Church, naming the pope to be the antichrist. In his study of prophecy, Daniel 2 was given what had become the 
standard interpretation of the kingdoms from Babylon to Rome. Then he adds: 

“In this the whole world agrees, and history supports it fully in detail. 
“But the prophet has the most to say about the Roman empire, ... the legs, the feet, and the toes. The Roman empire will be divided. Spain, France, England, and others emerged from it, some of them weak, others strong, and although it will be divided there 
will still be some strength, as symbolized by the iron in it.... This empire shall last until the end; no one will destroy it but Jesus Himself, when His kingdom comes.”"® 


This expressed view of Luther’s was the agreed position of Melanchthon (1497-1560), Luther’s friend and most popular teacher at the University of Wittenberg,’? and others who espoused the Reformation. 


Counter Reformation 


Like a wounded beast of prey, the Catholic Church arose from the major setback administered by the strong preaching and writings of the Protestant reformers to retaliate against the fiery darts of the prophetic word that had left them embarassed and 
powerless. The action of the reformers led to a strong reaction by the papal representation which previously had avoided any attempt to engage in an exposition of Daniel and Revelation. 

However, in response to Luther’s anti-papal protest, two Catholic doctors, Prierias and Eck, declared the Catholic Church to be the fifth (or stone) kingdom portrayed in Daniel 2.”° But because of widespread discontent with the mother church, voices had 
arisen throughout Europe pointing to the papacy as the antichrist of prophecy. Feeling the pressure of these prophetic indictments and the discontent among her laity, the church leaders recognized the need for expositions of the prophecies which could match 
the eloquence and learning of the reformers. She must now meet the invectives being hurled on prophetic grounds. 

For this assignment, the Jesuits were summoned to her aid, and two counterproposals were conceived. Francisco Ribera (1537-1541) developed a futuristic hermeneutic for prophecy, making an individual—not a system—the antichrist. An individual 
antichrist would arise in the distant future to work for three and a half years, not for centuries. 

The first Protestant to espouse the Futurist interpretation of Ribera was Samuel Maitland (1792-1866), author and critic who attacked the historical school of prophetic interpretation, denying the Pope as a fulfillment of prophecy, the year-day principle, 
and the fourth empire of Daniel 2 as Rome.”' He was joined by William Burgh, John Darby, James Todd, and John Henry Newman. Attention was directed to a future antichrist which would be connected with the Jewish rather than the Gentile church. This 
group charged that the papal antichrist theory originated late with the Waldenses, Catharists, and Albigenses, and from the Catholic Order of the Franciscans, the Fratricelli, and the Joachimites.”* 

Another position, known as Preterism, developed by the Jesuit, Luis de Alcazar (1554-1613), took the prophecies and applied them to the past. Thus Revelation 1-11 speaks of the rejection of the Jews up to A.D. 70, whereas chapters 12-19 are descriptive of 
the overthrow of Roman paganism. In time, this view gained a strong following among rationalistic scholars in Protestantism. By 1644 this new concept was adopted and somewhat modified by the Protestant Hugo Grotius of Holland, as well as by Hammond 
of England, who published a commentary in 1653.73 

But deep penetration into Protestantism came through J. C. Eichhorn, the German rationalist who in 1791 republished Alcazar’s Preterist interpretation. A list of other rationalist scholars who endorsed this view added their testimony and influence. This 
ground swell included G.H.A. Ewald (1803-1875), G.C.F. Lucke (1791-1855), W.M.L. De Wette (1780-1849), Franz Delitzsch (1813-1890), and Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918). Since 1830 many British and American scholars have espoused this position. 

Preterism was introduced into the United States in 1842 as a viable interpretation by Professor Moses Stuart of Andover (1780-1852), and in 1844 this view was endorsed in England by D. Samuel Davidson.*4 

The Plymouth Brethren, organized in 1830 by John Darby, and the High Church Oxford Movement (1833-1845)—a name applied to the early nineteenth-century movement in the Anglican church—gained ascendancy in Britain and aided some Protestants 
in switching to Futurism. 

Through the Counter-Reformation, the Protestants were outmaneuvered and weakened, although a line of historists can be traced who exposed the errors of Ribera and Alcazar.*5 

Joseph Mede (1586-1698), professor of Greek at Cambridge, held to the historical interpretation of prophecy, understanding the visions of Daniel 2 and 7 to refer to the same four kingdoms. He taught that they “point out the time of the Kingdom of Christ, 
which no other kingdom should succeed or destroy....””° Mede was supported by John Tillinghast (1604-1655), an alumnus of Cambridge, who believed that the fifth kingdom, the visible kingdom of Christ, would soon be established.?7 

Through the seventeenth century, the historical interpretation of prophecy was the mainline view, the Catholic interpretation being the exception. However, the eighteenth century became a period of contrast. Three contenders vied for supremacy: the 
historical school continued to be strong, the preterist school found increasing support from Protestants, and the futurist view was promoted by some Catholics. Protestants avoided the adoption of the latter until the nineteenth century. The emphasis shifted to 
Daniel 7 and Daniel 8—9. The terminus for the 2300 days seemed to point to the establishment of Christ’s kingdom. 

The Oxford Movement, of the early nineteenth century (1833-1841), was a pro-Rome movement. The principle authors were Newman, Pusey, Keble, Froude, and Williams who published a series of 90 “Tracts for the Times” in which the futuristic concepts 
of Maitland and Todd were applied to the prophecies. Instead of returning to the apostolic and post-apostolic church for a model, they drew data from the fourth and fifth centuries to restore respect for the Bishop of Rome. John Henry Newman, an Anglican 
minister who converted to Romanism, once more applied the stone kingdom of Daniel (chap. 2) to the present reign of the church on earth.”® 

Not until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries do we find serious consideration being given to the variant teachings of Ribera’s futurism and Alcazar’s preterism. With the rise of rationalism in Germany preterism began to spread. The rationalist writ- 


ings not only attempted to refute the scholarly learning of the sages, but also promoted an open religious skepticism.”? 


Rise of Higher Criticism 


The birth of higher criticism,3° which brought a different approach to the study of the Bible, subjected the Scriptures to scientific analysis. It concluded that what could not be supported by critical evidence must be considered suspect. Some who espoused 
the higher critical view began to question the supernatural as it related to prediction. Holding a different view of inspiration from what the church had held previously, higher criticism began to call everything into question, nothing was too sacred. 

The normative positions held for centuries gradually began to erode. Tantalizing concepts were proposed which contradicted the old propositions. It was in this milieu that some of the positions of Porphyry, Spinoza, Wittler, Astruc, Eichhorn, and others 
began to surface and to supplant the earlier positions. The new view pushed the book of Daniel out of the sixth and into the second century B.C. It argued that the prophecies were not really predictions, but history written in the form or mold of prophecy. This 
new school offered a different understanding of the four kingdoms of Daniel 2 and 7, ending them in the Maccabean age. 

Simultaneous with the shift concerning the four kingdoms, a new view developed concerning the meaning of the stone kingdom of Daniel 2. The comment in the Anchor Bible epitomizes this new view. The authors state: “The God of Israel will anihilate the 
kingdoms of men and, in their place, establish His own universal kingdom.”3* However, the authors understand that the stone which fills the earth is speaking not of heaven but applies instead to the fact that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of Yah- 
weh.3? On the other hand, the authors agree that the stone is eschatological, but they deny that it is, strictly speaking, Messianic.23 

There is no unanimous agreement, however, that the stone represents Israel3+ instead of an eschatological event at the end of the age.*5 Those who see the fourth kingdom as Rome in the main support the view that the stone is an eschatological event to 


occur at the end of the world.3° 


Significance of the Apocalyptic Nature of Daniel 2 


In our attempt to understand the import of the dream given to Nebuchadnezzar, we observe at the beginning that it forms a part of the apocalyptic prophecies of the book of Daniel. Chapter 2 is closely linked in subject content with the visions of chapters 7 
and 8. Consequently, if the latter are viewed as apocalyptic prophecies, the former must likewise be regrded as apocalyptic. 

Chapter 2 describes a dream given to the king in the symbols ofa statue composed of metals ranging downward in value from gold to clay and ultimately destroyed by a stone of supernatural origin. The king and his wise men are helpless to recall the dream 
or to comprehend its significance. But the destiny of nations is in the hand of the God of heaven who reveals the content of the dream to Daniel and provides an eschatological interpretation of its representations. The divine revelation discloses a judgment that 
will destroy the kingdoms of this present evil world and will establish God’s new world order. The focus is on the end-time and the establishment of God’s eternal kingdom. 

The recognition of chapter 2 as apocalyptic in nature affects our approach to its interpretation. Here the triumph of God occurs by His direct intervention in the affairs of mankind, overthrowing the nations and establishing His supernatural world kingdom. 
Hence, the apocalyptic nature of chapter 2 does not allow for interpretations suggesting a gradual emergence of God’s kingdom on earth through the growth and ministry of the church. Nor does it allow for dual fulfillments—a partial one in the incarnation 
and ministry of Christ on the earth and a later one at the Second Coming. 

Rather, in the historical setting of the Babylonian captivity, chapter 2 is a clear example of God’s disclosure of both His sovereignty and His foreknowledge. It is a revelation that zeros in on the termination of all human institutions and the establishment of a 
new divine order in their stead. The apocalyptic nature of the dream argues for the stone kingdom as an act of God which will occur at a historical point in time and will devastate earthly kingdoms and sinners, but will deliver, save, and establish the saints in 


His everlasting dominion. 


An Analysis of Daniel 2 


The unique prophecy of Daniel 2 arises from a situation imposed by God upon Nebuchadnezzar, a heathen monarch. In this experience we see portrayed vividly the NT truth that the Lord “desires all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (1 Tim 2:4, RSV). God carries on His heart the concern for the lost as is clearly demonstrated in this chapter. Because of their violation of the covenant, Israel went into captivity. God now wished to remake them and to use them in reaching the heathen 
whom they had neglected. 

In order to get the king’s attention, God spoke to him through a dream. It was in Nebuchadnezzar’s second year (603 B.C.) when the dream was given. The year before his troops had experienced considerable difficulty in destroying Ashkelon.37 No doubt his 
mind-set was concern for what the future held for him and his kingdom. 

The timing was right for the transmission of a message. God not only initiated the dream, but He also removed its remembrance in order to deepen the king’s anxiety to know its import. This divine action exposed the falseness of the king’s “magicians” and 
prepared the way for Daniel to gain access to the king. 

In this setting God provides a schema of history in the form of a metallic image reaching from “the exile to the establishment of God’s kingdom.”3° Nothing in the prophecy is based on human contingencies or conditions. There is no hint that its sequence of 
nations was in any way conditional on Israel’s obedience to God. Rather, it is a forthright description of God’s foreknowledge, what He foresaw would actually occur in the future. 


Latter Days 


The climactic focus of the dream centers in the “latter days.” It seems safe to suggest that 2:28—29 puts the reader on notice to expect, in the recitation of the prophecy, a survey of history from Nebuchadnezzar’s own time to the establishment of the king- 
dom of God. However, in order to understand the interpretation of the stone kingdom found in 2:34-35, 45, it is necessary to give attention to the expression “in the latter days” (2:28) to which, Nebuchadnezzar was told, the prophecy related. 
The Aramaic expressions bah “rit yomayya@’ means “in the latter part of the days” and it is an exact Aramaic rendering of the Hebrew bah “rit hayyamim which is found frequently in the OT.39 The meaning of the expression varies with context and, there- 


” 


fore, is dynamic, not static. ’Ah“rit is derived from the verb ’ahar (“to remain behind, delay, tarry”). It carries the meaning “later,” “afterwards.” It is an abstract noun which is better translated neutrally. Standing alone, its meaning may not always be clear since 
context is needed to supply the correct focus. It may be helpful to note the various uses and meanings given in the OT. 

1. There is the temporal meaning, “after,” or “afterwards” as in Deuteronomy 8:16, which refers to a time and condition after the wilderness experience. Job 42:12 is similar. “The Lord blessed the latter [’ah“rit] days of Job more than his beginning....” 

2. There is also the logical “after” as is indicated in Proverbs 14:12: “There is a way which seems right ... but it’s end [’ah*rit] is the way to death” (cf. 5:4; 20:21). 

3. In some passages ’ah"rit merely refers to the future. “Let not your heart envy sinners, but continue in the fear of the Lord all the day. Surely there is a future [’ah“rit] and your hope will not be cut off” (Prov 23:17—-18). Also Isaiah 46:9-10 speaks of the 
incomparable God as one who is “declaring the end [’ah“rit] from the beginning.” 

4. Sometimes ’ah“rit means posterity or remnant. Psalm 109:13 is an example of the former. “May his posterity |’ah“rit] be cut off; may his name be blotted out in the second generation!” The Hebrew synonymous parallelism in this passage helps to clarify 
its meaning. Other passages in which the term carries the meaning of “posterity” are Daniel 11:4; Psalm 37:38, and Ezekiel 23:25. At times the same word is best translated “remnant” as may be seen in the following: Amos 4:2; 9:1; Ezekiel 23:25. 

5. The word can refer to the end of a transaction or an event. In such cases the meaning is to be found in the outcome. Balaam prayed, “Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my end [’ah*rit] be like his!” (Num 23:10). For other examples, compare 
Deuteronomy 32:20; 11:12; Amos 8:10; and Ecclesiastes 7:8. 

6. The OT expression “end of the days” (’ah*rit hayyamim) means “in the afterwards of the days,” “in the following time.” The phrase is a reference to a limited future time, not necessarily the eschatological end-time. An example of this meaning is recorded 
in Deuteronomy 4:30: “When you are in tribulation, and all these things come upon you in the latter [’ah*rit] days, you will return to the Lord your God and obey his voice” (cf. Deut 31:29; Gen 49:1; Jer 49:39). 

7. Finally, ’ah*rit hayyamim has an eschatological end-time meaning such as may be found in Daniel 2:28 and 10:14. Botterweck and Ringgren suggest that the expression b°ah*rit hayyamim in Daniel 10:14 and its Aramaic equivalent in Daniel 2:28 represents 
a technical term for the end of the world.*° The authors observe: 

“In both passages the translation ‘future times’ is possible, but it is not what the author intended. ‘(God in heaven) has made known to King Nebuchadnezzar what will be in the ’ah"rit of the days’ (2:28). The point of the vision does not lie in the course of 
future events but in the destruction of the colossus and in the coming of an indestructible kingdom (vs. 44). Thus the outcome ... is what is intended, and not the future in general.” 

S. R. Driver concurs with the above view. He states, “Here as the sequel shows, it is similarly the period of the establishment of the Divine Kingdom which is principally denoted by it (vss. 34, 353 44, 45)-"4" 

However, Young limits the eschatological extension of “the latter days” of Daniel 2:28 to the first coming of Christ which began the days of the Messiah. He argues, “The age which was ushered in by the appearance of Christ upon earth is denominated in the 
New Testament ‘the last days.’ Cf. Heb. 1:2; Acts 2:16-17; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; 1 John 2:18. The reference here (2:28), then, is not merely to the future generally, nor is the phrase to be equated with ‘the time of the end’ of the latter portion of Daniel ... the content 
of the dream is that which shall occur in the Messianic age.”47 

But Young’s argument fails to reckon adequately with the internal features of the prophecy. Furthermore, Daniel 2 must be compared with Daniel 7 and the prophecies in the NT which speak of the etablishment of the kingdom of glory by a forceful over- 
throw ofall nations (1 Cor 15:24; 2 Thess 1:7—8; Rev 19:11—21; 16:17—19; 2 Pet 3:12). 

The meaning given to ’ah*rit hayyamim must be derived from the immediate context, and it must also harmonize with other NT references dealing with the same event. Young does not allow the catastrophic picture of the establishment of Christ’s king- 
dom portrayed in the NT to apply in Daniel. 

The expression refers to whatever period in the future the writer had in mind.*? Quite frequently it alludes to the latter period of earth’s history. The context is always important to a proper understanding of the expression. Its use in Daniel 2:28 directs 
Nebuchadnezzar and the reader to the future from the days of Babylon through the rise and fall of subsequent empires, which culminate in the final overthrow of all nations and the establishment of a permanent universal kingdom. 

Evidence that the “latter days” of Daniel 2 focuses upon the termination of history is further supported by comparison with the vision given in Daniel 7. The latter passes over the same historical time frame, but is supplemented with an emphasis upon the lit- 
tle horn and a heavenly judgment, followed by the establishment of the kingdom of God.** Consequently, we suggest that the “latter days” of Daniel refers in general to the future, subsequent to Babylon, but with particular focus on the day when the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdom of our Lord. 


Stone Kingdom 


The stone kingdom, which demolished the image, is central to the prophecy. A reader would naturally inquire when the establishment of this kingdom would occur. The options seem to be three: (1) during the earthly ministry of Jesus, (2) at His second 
return, or (3) a partial fulfillment at the first advent and a complete fulfillment at the end of time. All three have found supporters. Consequently we must examine carefully the context of this prophetic dream. 

First, there is the time element for the stone kingdom which “smote the image on its feet of iron and clay” (2:34). The reader would logically conclude that the stone kingdom would come into existence after the four dominant kingdoms had passed and not 
during the existence of any one of them. Moreover, the time element assures us that this stone kingdom would be established “in the days of those kings” represented by the division of the toes and feet (2:43—44). These kingdoms did not come into existence 
historically prior to or during the earthly life of Jesus. Consequently, a fulfillment for the stone kingdom then is not a plausible option. 

Ginsberg understands the expression “in the days of those kings” (2:44) to apply to the four major kingdoms of the image, instead of the nations which would later arise.45 However, such a position seems to be unwarranted, for the passage (2:41—44) more 
naturally implies that the stone falls upon the iron and clay mixture (feet and toes) which represents those kingdoms that would succeed the Roman empire. The dream states the point explicitly (vs. 34). 

The kingdoms symbolized by the toes and feet are kingdoms which arose after the birth of Christ and the Christian church. Thus to insist that the stone kingdom is fulfilled with Christ’s first appearance creates an anachronism which is in conflict with the 
passage and history. It is evident that the stone falls upon the feet (vs. 34), which implies that there are toes also to smite. 

When Christ came to earth in the incarnation, the Roman empire was a single unit. The division of Rome into Eastern and Western empires was still future as well as were the nations that developed from the latter. There were no feet and toes in existence, 
as it were. The stone kingdom must wait until these kingdoms represented by the feet and toes come into historical existence. 

Secondly, it may be said that political kingdoms collapse either by deterioration from within or by some external force of arms. This human activity thereby prepares the way for the establishment of new political entities. But of the stone kingdom itis stated 
that its establishment would be achieved “by no human hand” (2:45). This statement places in juxtaposition two concepts: an image of kingdoms made with human hands in contrast to a stone kingdom created apart from human devising. Thus the stone king- 
dom comes into existence by a divine act. 

Thirdly, each preceding kingdom in the image was overthrown and succeeded by another. Since the stone kingdom is to last forever, it is logical to conclude that it would follow the iron and clay phase of the kingdoms rather than arise during the existence 
of the iron monarchy of Rome.‘ It would naturally overthrow the last kingdoms to exist. 

Fourthly, the passage indicates that the stone kingdom will annihilate all earthly kingdoms (2:44), and must, of necessity, come at the end of human history. The nations will be reduced to “the chaff of the summer threshing floors; and the wind [shall carry] 
them away, so that nota trace of them [shall be] found” (2:35). In their place the stone kingdom will be established permanently, embracing the whole earth (2:44—-45, 35). 

Nothing short of the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at His second coming could fulfill the superlative descriptions concerning this stone kingdom. The phrase, “it shall stand for ever” (2:44) lifts this kingdom above the temporal into the eternal. And this 
interpretation also harmonizes with the account given by Paul. “Then comes the end, when he [Christ] delivers the kingdom to God the Father after destroying every rule and every authority and power” (1 Cor 15:24). 

Gaebelein points out a weakness in the argument of those who make the stone apply to the first coming of the Messiah, stating “that the stone cannot mean the peaceful extension ofa spiritual kingdom, or the preaching of the Gospel, but that it is a great 
catastrophe. It is a crushing, destructive blow which this stone delivers. And notice it is after the stone has done its smiting work, after the great image has been pulverized that the stone becomes a great mountain filling the whole earth. The stone which falls 
from above is the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”47 

Von Rad seems to correctly capture the meaning of chapter 2 and the stone kingdom when he observes, “The main point (of the dream’s interpretation, Dan. 2:36—45) is, of course, perfectly clear: With the terrible fourth kingdom into which the empire 


divides, world history will come to an end. The stone which is to be cut ‘by no human hand’ and which is to destroy the kingdom and itself to become a great mountain, is an image of the kingdom of God that fills the whole earth.”4° 


The Stone = Messiah 


It was inevitable that this stone should come to be interpreted messianically, for it is parallel to the heavenly Son of man in 7:13.49 Although it continues to be argued that the stone represents the gradual conquest of the world by means of the Christian 
church sharing the gospel, it is done so unconvincingly.>° The controverted evidence is first empirical. 

There is no indication that the Christian church has brought to its knees the worldly nations, or is in the process of accomplishing this feat, despite the fact that it has had nearly twenty centuries to accomplish this task. Certainly a basic rule in the study of 
prophecy, by which an interpretation is judged, resides in whether the interpretation corresponds to the fulfillment. It is evident that the Christian church, after 1900 years, falls far short of having subdued the nations spiritually speaking by means of the 
gospel.5" 

Another weakness in this position resides in the inconsistency which follows when the stone kingdom is considered to be only a representation of the spiritual rule established or begun by Christ at His first coming. The parallelism of the passage argues for 
an earthly, physical kingdom. This is what we have in the kingdoms preceding the stone kingdom, and logically the stone kingdom should be physical as well. 

Amillenarians and some postmillenarians understand the kingdom of God mentioned in Daniel to be the one introduced by Christ at His first coming.5* Such a perspective sees the image eventually destroyed by the Christian church. However, it is not 
without its problems. To look to the first advent of Christ and the Christian church as a fulfillment of the stone kingdom is to falsify history. Christianity was not the decisive force that broke the Roman Empire. Rather, its demise was due to internal 
decay—politically, socially, and morally. 

Also, the time of the setting up of the stone kingdom is made excessively long, extending already 1900 years. Walvoord is correct when he observes, “To have such a long period of time described in the symbolism of a stone striking the feet of the image and 
the chaff being swept away by the wind does not correspond to the facts of history,”°3 nor does it fit the symbolism of the passage. No such extended period was required to overthrow any of the preceding kingdoms. Consequently, it seems unnecessary and 
illogical to have the falling of the stone to take 1900 years to accomplish its mission of destroying all other kingdoms. It seems more reasonable, and in keeping with the picture portrayed by the prophecy, to conclude that the falling of the stone is yet future. 

Another weakness with the interpretation is its tunnel vision, a focus on one passage. A wholistic scriptural study of the setting up of God’s kingdom as described in the book of Revelation supports the thesis that 2:44—45 refers to the second coming of Jesus. 

If one understands the falling stone to depict the second coming of Christ, with its accompanying catastrophic events, there is perfect agreement with the description given in Revelation 19:11—12. This is generally conceded to refer to the return of Christ and 
the overthrow of all political powers. It is at this time that He will “smite the nations, and he will rule them witha rod of iron” (Rev 19:15). The amillennial and postmillennial view, that the stone portrays an extended process of the gradual conquest of the world 


by means of the gospel, stands in open conflict with the description given in Revelation 19, as well as Revelation 6:14-17; 14:14—20; 16:14—20; 17:12—14; 18:9-10.%4 
Our reflection on the passage in Daniel 2 indicates that the stone kingdom would be established only after the fourth kingdom of iron had passed, not during the time of its existence (2:40—44). Consequently, any attempt to apply the symbol to the first 
coming of Christ would place the establishment of the stone kingdom during the fourth kingdom rather than subsequent to it as the passage indicates. 


“These Kings” 


There is lacking in 2:44 an unambigious antecedent for “these kings.” Consequently, one can find different positions stated. Some expositors believe the expression “these kings” is a synonym for “all these kingdoms” in the last sentence of this verse, which 
they interpret to mean the four preceding kingdoms mentioned in the image.°> 

Adherents of this view understand God will establish His kingdom in the days of the fourth kingdom, that is, Rome, which was in existence in the days of Christ’s first advent. 

However, this interpretation leaves unexplained why the writer mentions “these kings” and “these kingdoms” if in fact he only meant the single kingdom of Rome. The language is better satisfied to trace the antecedent to the kingdoms of the feet and toes 
arising out of the fourth kingdom (2:41). Here this part of the image is referred to as a divided kingdom and declared to be partly strong and partly weak (vss. 41-42). It is forthrightly stated, “they will mix with one another in marriage, but they will not hold 
together, just as iron does not mix with clay” (2:43). 

With this contextual setting, the reader is prepared to understand the expression which follows in verse 44 (“And in the days of those kings the God of heaven will set up a kingdom....”) to mean those diversified nations which arose in the west from the 
crumbling Roman empire. 

Further evidence to support this position may be obtained by comparing chapter 2 with the parallel prophecy of chapter 7. The fourth beast (analagous to the legs of iron) specifically grew 10 horns, interpreted as 10 kings (or kingdoms) in 7:24. In chapter 7 
it is only after the emergence of these 10 kingdoms that a picture is given which includes a new theme, namely, judgment (7:26) to be followed by the event already portrayed in chapter 2, the establishment of the everlasting kingdom (7:27). 

Since the overthrow of each preceding kingdom has been literal and historical in time, consistency demands that the overthrow of all earthly kingdoms will follow literally. The sweeping cosmic destruction indicated by this statement, and which did not 
occur in the first century, limits the time to the Second Coming for its fulfillment. 

The prophecy provides another expression which is central to a valid interpretation. It asserts that the stone “was cut out by no human hand” (2:34, 45), which suggests that the stone kingdom’s origin and nature would be supernatural, independent of 
human involvement. 

Although the kingdom of grace was introduced during the earthly ministry of Christ, it was entrusted to the human channel of the Christian church. The church would be expected to crush all kingdoms if the stone kingdom should be equated with the 
Christian faith. No such literal destruction has occurred at the hands of the Christian church nor will any occur by its activity at Christ’s second coming. It would not be consistent with the other portions of the prophecy, which are clearly understood by all 
commentaries to be interpreted literally, to switch to a figurative or spiritual meaning (the spread of the gospel) for the stone kingdom’s destruction of the nations at the end of —not during—historical times.5° 

Another important expression central to a proper interpretation is the declaration that the stone kingdom “shall stand for ever” (2:44). The durability of this kingdom stands in direct contrast to all the other kingdoms alluded to in the prophecy. Baldwin 
correctly states, “Whereas the world-kingdoms had been taken over by successive conquerors, none will take this kingdom by storm.”°7 

There is nothing inherent in this statement, “It shall stand for ever,” which would preclude one’s understanding the Christian church as meeting the fulfillment. However, it is more probable, in view of all the characteristics mentioned in the prophecy, that 
its fulfillment is to be found in the establishment of the kingdom of glory.5® 

The chapter provides yet another key expression which directs the reader’s attention to a proper understanding of its message. The prophecy culminates with an enduring kingdom, which rules universally. It “became a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth” (2:35). 

The events accompanying the first advent of Jesus can hardly qualify as a fulfillment, since the universality of this stone-reign commences when the kingdoms of this world collapse and are destroyed. Hasel correctly observes, “There is no hint that the 
kingdom of God will exist contemporaneously with all ‘these kingdoms’ ”5? The universality of this stone kingdom is both chronological and spatial. 

The prophecy of Daniel 2 must be properly related to chapters 7, 8 and 11, which are other renditions, either in full or part, of the account given in chapter 2, with additional insights provided. Consequently, it is helpful to compare the accounts in these 
chapters with that contained in chapter 2. 

All commentaries concur that the four beasts in chapter 7 are a replication of the same kingdoms presented in chapter 2. In the seventh chapter these kingdoms provide the background for a new power that arises among the divided kingdoms (represented 
by the ten horns), namely a little horn whose origin, subtlety, power, and supremacy are lucidly described. In addition, another new element, the judgment, is introduced (7:9—10, 13-14, 22, 26). 

The judgment scene concludes with the removal of the earthly dominions and the reception of “the kingdom and the dominion” by the faithful. Thus chapter 7 confirms what we find in chapter 2. Both chapters begin with Babylon and proceed through 
three subsequent dominant kingdoms. These are followed, not by a fifth, but by a division of kingdoms, culminating in the establishment of an eternal kingdom which destroys all earthly powers. It is evident that both prophecies cover the same historical span 
and culminate in the cataclysmic establishment of the kingdom of God. 

The following prophecy of Daniel 8 continues the dual foci theme of the preceding chapter, emphasizing the little horn’s activities, with more detail (8:9—12, 24-25) and connecting a time statement—2300 days (8:14)—with the judgment. The description 
concludes with the assurance that this alien power represented by the horn will come to his end—“by no human hand, he shall be broken” (8:25). 

Although this account does not indicate the victory of the saints as in 7:22, 27, the reader may infer this conclusion. The saints have been severely victimized by the horn kingdom for an extended period. Since the passage makes it clear that the horn meets 
its just fate, one may naturally conclude that the saints receive their just rewards. It is significant that the prophecy of both chapter 2 and chapter 8 indicate that the deliverance comes without human action (2:45—“by no human hand”; and 8:25—“by no 
human hand”). 

The eleventh chapter of Daniel contains another account of the prophetic picture, which has been treated in chapters 2, 7, and 8. Written in non-symbolic language, the vision commences with the times of the Medes and Persians. It describes a sequence of 
historical events which climax in the development, activities, and demise of the horn kingdom (11:30—45). Although the meaning of the language is esoteric, it is clear that we are again brought face to face with another account of the judgment upon the horn 
and the deliverance of the saints. 

The record states that the horn-kingdom “shall come to his end, with none to help him” (11:45). Since chapters 2 and 7 have indicated that the end-time overthrow does not occur by human agency, we may conclude that the destruction, tersely described in 
chapter 11, is the same. The context surrounding the statement provides additional evidence for this view. The verses immediately following portray the standing up of Michael, the commencement of a most severe time of trouble, two special resurrections, 
and the deliverance of the saints (12:1—3). It is the common view of Seventh-day Adventists that these verses describe the close of probation and the trouble which will accompany it. The passage is elucidated by the revelator in his description of the plagues (Rev 
16). 

A comparative study of the prophecies of Daniel 2, 7, 8, 11 leads one to conclude there is no dual fulfillment inherent within the stone-kingdom prophecy of chapter 2. That is, there is no evidence to suggest a partial fulfillment in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of grace during Christ’s earthly ministry to be followed by a complete fulfillment at His second coming. To the contrary, there is nothing within this prophecy which implies or necessitates such an application. 

It has been suggested that a statement by Ellen G. White in The Desire of Ages, page 34, provides conclusive evidence that the author understood the stone kingdom to have a dual fulfillment; the first being connected with the coming of Christ to earth as a 
babe, and another at His second coming. The statement is found in the chapter, “The Fullness of the Time,” and is surrounded by prophetic passages from the OT which refer to the ministry of Jesus following His incarnation. For the benefit of the reader, the 
full quotation is given: 

“The dying words of Jacob filled them with hope: ‘The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come.’ Gen. 49:10. The waning power of Israel testified that the Messiah’s coming was at hand. The prophecy of 
Daniel pictured the glory of His reign over an empire which should succeed all earthly kingdoms; and, said the prophet, ‘It shall stand forever.’ Dan. 2:44. While few understood the nature of Christ’s mission, there was a widespread expectation of a mighty 
prince who should establish his kingdom in Israel, and who should come as a deliverer to the nations.” 

A basic rule of interpretation is to avoid using an ambiguous statement to establish the meaning of a passage. Surely this caution must be heeded in connection with this citation. A careful survey of the passage indicates that the author is referring to certain 
OT prophecies which encouraged faithful Jews who “still looked for the hope of the promise made unto the fathers” (DA 34) Among the passages that strengthened their faith was Daniel 2. “The prophecy of Daniel pictured the glory of His reign over an empire 
which should succeed all earthly kingdoms; and, said the prophet, ‘It shall stand forever.’ Dan 2:44.” This statement is then followed by another reference to His earthly sojourn. While these faithful ones who patiently looked for the promised redemption, 
mingled the prophecies of the two advents in their minds, it does not follow that Ellen White’s description of the situation is an endorsement ofa first century fulfillment of Daniel 2.°° 

The sentence preceding the quote declares, “The waning power of Israel testified that the Messiah’s coming was at hand.” This statement merely concedes that Jewish Israel was waiting in expectation of the Messianic kingdom and reign. White then notes 
the anticipation of these “steadfast souls” from the viewpoint of a Danielic prophecy, which looks ahead to the ultimate establishment of His kingdom. “The prophecy of Daniel pictured the glory of His reign over an empire which should succeed all earthly 


kingdoms.” In any event, this statement must not be forced to provide an interpretation contrary to that which may be found in a comparative study of the cumulative prophecies of Daniel 2, 7, 8, and 11. 


The Stone 


Inasmuch as the prophecy of Daniel 2 moves toward the establishment of the stone kingdom, it is vital to this study to discover the biblical use and meaning of the term “rock” or “stone.” Often in the OT “rock” is a name for Yahweh.*! This provided a Mes- 
sianic linkage for many of the OT passages which are employed by NT writers to refer to the person of Christ. J. Jeremias acknowledges this dependence upon the OT when he states, “The christological rock (or stone) passages of the NT ... rest almost entirely on 
OT verses: Ps. 118:22; Is. 28:16; Da. 2:34f., 44f.; Ex. 17:6 and Nu. 20:7ff. (Zech. 4:10).”° 

The concept of stone being applied to God may be traced to a basic passage in Genesis (49:24) where the “Mighty One of Jacob” is said to be the “Rock of Israel” (’eben). Hereafter, this concept is repeated in numerous other passages. In Deuteronomy 32:4 God 
is referred to as a rock (sir) and later in Isaiah 8:14—15 He is called both a stone and a rock (’eben, sir). In the next chapter (Isa 9:6) the writer speaks of the Messiah as God. 

Given this concept the reader can appreciate the Messianic import of the statement, “therefore thus says the Lord God, ‘Behold, I am laying in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tested stone, a precious cornerstone, of a sure foundation: “He who believes will 
not be in haste”’” (Isa 28:16). 

One of the oldest examples of Messianic interpretations of the OT stone statement is found in Isaiah 28:16 where the LXX adds, “he who believes on him....” and it is from this passage that Paul and Peter quote in Romans 9:33; 10:11; 1 Peter 2:6. It is significant 
that the LXX alters the sense of Isaiah 28:16 so that the stone becomes a ground of assurance or the object of faith, and it is now focused upon a person. 

A Jewish Targum (a post-exilic Aramaic paraphrase) also provides a Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 28:16: “Behold, I [God] set in Sion a king, a mighty king, mighty and terrible, whom I will uphold and strengthen; the prophet says: And the righteous in 
whom is confidence shall not tremble when affliction comes.” 

In Isaiah 8:14-15 God is presented as a firm foundation and an unshakable rock. In Isaiah 28:16—-17 He stands out as a dependable refuge (in contrast to a shaky refuge of lies). It appears that the Jews were relying upon the political promises of a bruised 
reed—Egypt. This we gather from chapters 30:1—7 and 36:6—9. But for Judah to put her confidence in Egypt was to trust in “lies” and “falsehood.” Instead, God promised to lay in Zion a stone which had been tested°4—which could bear up under pressure—for 
“a sure foundation” (Isa 28:16). 

The stability and durability of the stone has been authenticated by testing. According to the passages in Isaiah 8:14-15, however, it (that is, He) will become a test for mankind—a sanctuary of protection and support to those who cast themselves upon Him, 
but a rock of stumbling and a snare to those who reject Him. 

In Isaiah 28:16 this stone is further described as “a precious cornerstone.” The expression “cornerstone” or “head of the corner” (kephalé génias/akrogoniaios) is referred to five times in the NT. In each instance it is derived from Psalm 118:22 and refers to the 
most important stone in the foundation. Although Jeremias argues that the expression refers to the keystone placed over the entrance of the temple, he uses sources from the last half of the second century which weaken his argument® In Isaiah 28:16 the LXX 
identifies the cornerstone with the foundation stone (themelion = foundation). 

In none of the passages where the word akrogéniaios (“lying at the extreme corner”) appears can one find anything which would suggest that “keystone” was the intent of the writer. Moreover, since the LXX used the term akrogoniaios to translate pinnah 
(“corner”) in Isaiah 28:16 and Symmachus to translate r’s pinnah (“head of the corner”) in Psalm 118:22, it seems evident that it means corner and not height. It seems best, therefore, to understand akrogoniaios as referring to the stone placed on the first or 
chief corner, the point from which the builder determined the layout of the entire construction.” 

The use of a akrogéniaios (“cornerstone”) and themelios (“foundation”) in close proximity in Ephesians 2:20 seems to indicate that the author is thinking of the lower part of the building. Hence the passage may be translated, “built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets of which Jesus Christ Himself is the (foremost) cornerstone.” The Mishnah states that the ’eben Setiyydh (literally, “foundation stone”) stood three finger breadths above the ground. Therefore the NT writers might easily think of the 
akrogoniaios as a stone over which one might trip and fall.°° 

Evidently, since it is a cornerstone, it is one that pins together two walls of a building, and it fulfilled a significant position in the structure by supporting the weight of the building.®? It is noteworthy to observe that the stone is precious, which indicates that 
the stone has value; it is no ordinary one.”° It is also significant that it provides a “sure foundation,” that is, this foundation has been firmly laid, so it cannot be moved.”* 

In Qumran texts the eschatological community is compared to a building with foundations on the rock. The image of the cornerstone mentioned in the NT is also present in this literature: “It shall be that tried wall, that precious cornerstone, whose founda- 
tions shall neither rock nor sway in their place.”7” Those who rely upon what this stone represents (God) will not be in haste in contrast to those mentioned in verses 14—15 who do not put their trust in God. The latter are hastily scurrying about playing the poli- 
tics of expediency with Egypt, Assyria, and others, to protect themselves. But those who look to the stone—the majesty of God—are confident and at peace; consequently, the need for human dependence is negated.73 

It is significant that Rabbinic literature contains many references in which the stone in 2:34ff. is given Messianic meaning. For example, the question is raised, “Whence (comes it that the Messiah will reign) on the earth? (Answer:) for it is written: Ps. 72:11 
...j Da. 7:13f....; Da. 2:35: The stone ... filled the whole earth.””4 Rabbi Lagish (A.D. 250) likewise interpreted the stone to be the king Messiah.75 Jesus was the first to apply the stone metaphor of Psalm 118:22 to Himself in Luke 20:17—“What then is this that is 
written: ‘The very stone which the builders rejected the same has become the head of the corner’? Every one who falls on that stone will be broken to pieces; but when it falls on any one it will crush him” (RSV). 

Peter also refers to Psalm 118:22 in Acts 4:11. Here the rejection of the stone is related to the death of Jesus. However, it is placed in the setting of His resurrection (4:10). This may imply that Psalm 118:22 was used early as a proof text for the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus.7° 

In this same motif of cornerstone and foundation stone is to be found the NT passage of Ephesians 2:20—22. Here Christ is called the “cornerstone.” The temple is dynamically alive and is built upon the foundation of the apostles. Through its cornerstone 
(Jesus) the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple. The new dimension of this passage indicates that the temple is dynamic and is growing toward its completion. Similar language and meaning is repeated by Peter in 1 Peter 2:4—6. In his 
letter to the Romans Paul also refers to the two OT passages (Isa 28:16; 8:14—15) that mentions a stone of stumbling which God lays in Zion. He clearly applies this stone passage to Jesus and His gospel (9:22—23; 10:11). 

In the OT prophetic passage under study the stone that smites the image with crushing force reduces it to rubble (2:34, 35, 44, 45). It would appear that Jesus picked up this theme and incorporated it with the corner-stone metaphor (Luke 20:17—18). The 
destructive force of the stone is also suggested by the gospel prophet (Isa 8:14, “And he will become ... a stone of offense, and a rock of stumbling to both houses of Israel, a trap and a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem”). In this metaphor of the stone of stum- 
bling may be seen the consequences of rejecting Christ, namely, missing out on salvation.77 

The OT metaphor of a stone apparently combineds dual elements, one positive, the other negative. In Christ, God’s goodness and wrath are combined. In Him we are confronted by the issues of life and death. This duality becomes evident in Paul’s address 
to the Romans (9:32ff.) where he joins these two aspects of protection and safety (Isa 28:16) with stumbling, broken, snared, and taken (Isa 8:14—15). 

Paul explains why the Jews failed to attain to righteousness even though they were concerned about the law. They have stumbled at the stone (Christ) who has become an offense to them. Consequently, they have denied Him faith. On the other hand those 
who believe in Jesus will not be ashamed. Faith is, therefore, the element which decides whether the stone becomes a haven for salvation or a crushing rock which will grind to powder.7® 

Peter follows a similar theme in 1 Peter 2:4—8. He mentions three OT passages (Ps 118:22; Isa 28:16; 8:14). Christ is the stone rejected by the Jewish builders, but He has become the cornerstone of the temple of God’s spiritual house. He is a stone of salvation to 
the believer, but a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense to those who reject Him. As with Paul, it is faith in Christ, or its lack, which determines the results. 

Inasmuch as the stone or rock portrayed by the OT and NT writers is both a stone of stumbling (leading to crushing destruction) and a haven of safety providing protection, it seems logical and consistent to understand the stone of Daniel 2:31-35, 44-45 
(and Matthew 21:42—43) as filling this dual function. Christ is the true stone”? and faith or its absence will determine how the Stone will relate to each individual at the establishment of His eternal eschatological kingdom. 


The Stone Kingdom and the Parable of the Vineyard 


In our quest to understand the meaning of the stone kingdom, we have journeyed through history that we may see the interpretation others have given this subject. Attention also has been given to the characteristics of the stone kingdom as delineated in 
the book of Daniel. We must now give attention to the parable of the householder to see if Jesus applied the stone kingdom of Daniel 2 to the first century. 

Naturally our interpretation of the “stone” in chapter 2 will be affected by the NT’s understanding. Does the NT view the stone kingdom as commencing with the ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus (a kingdom of grace), or with His second coming (a 
kingdom of glory)? If the former view is true, it will significantly affect other NT statements. 

For example, Jesus, in the little apocalypse of Matthew 24, stated, “this generation will not pass away till all these things take place.” It is inferred from this that the return of Christ could have occurred in the first century. It is also assumed by some that 
Jesus could have returned at any one of several critical points in the history of the church, but due to the latter’s recurring failures, this event has been delayed repeatedly. 

Hence, it is argued that this passage in Matthew demands the application of the principle of conditionality in explaining the delay. This line of reasoning is extended to an understanding of the “stone kingdom” of Daniel 2. Each one makes his decision rela- 
tive to that stone kingdom (the incarnate Christ) which will ultimately decide one’s fate. 

If the above understanding of Matthew 24 (and related passages in Mark and Luke) is true, it would allow Daniel 2 to be interpreted as a fulfillment during the ministry of Christ and shortly thereafter. This would allow Christ’s second coming to have 
occurred in the lifetime of the apostles. It must be posited then that the only reason this did not occur was the failure of the church to commit itself to Christ and His work. Hence, chapter 2 becomes a conditional prophecy of what might have been. 

The other view sees Daniel 2 as a statement of God’s foreknowledge not subject to human response. It looks at the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at the Second Coming. It does not see a reference in chapter 2 to the earthly ministry of Christ but, rather, a 
focus on the eschatological establishment of His kingdom. 

A natural hermeneutical principle in biblical studies is to allow the NT to interpret the OT. From this vantage ground of increased revelation one may at times more fully understand the OT passage. It is also true that the OT sheds light on the NT. Both Tes- 
taments must be allowed to have input to achieve a balanced understanding of the stone kingdom in chapter 2. 

As we have seen, the stone was a familiar motif in the OT. It was used to refer to God or as a Messianic term (Isa 8:14—15; 28:16; Ps 118:22). Inasmuch as Jesus appears to borrow the language of Daniel (2:34, 44, 45) in one of the triology of parables in which the 
unfruitfulness of Israel is exposed (Matt 21:28—22:14), itis important that we give careful study to its meaning there. 

These parables seem to have been given at the time of Jesus’ appearance in the temple at some point subsequent to His triumphal entry into Jerusalem and the second cleansing of the temple. According to the context (Matt 21:23-27; also cf. Mark 11:27-33; 
Luke 20:1-8), this dual action on the part of Jesus provoked the elders and chief priests who immediately demanded to know the source of His unusual authoritative behavior. With great skill and discernment Jesus first directed a question to His interrogators. 
He requested that they cite the source behind John the Baptist’s preaching and baptism. Caught in a snare of their own devising and refusing to acknowledge the divine source of John’s authority, they chose to remain neutral. “We do not know,” they said (Matt 
21:27). 

It is in response to their refusal to accept the evidences concerning the validity of John’s mission that Jesus told three parables, beginning with that of the two sons (Matt 21:28—32). Both sons were asked by the father to work in the vineyard. The first son 
refused to go, but later repented and went. This son symbolized the publicans, harlots, and other sinners (Matt 21:31). However, there was another son who responded, “I go, sir,” but did not go (Matt 21:30). 

The two sons characterized two elements in Judaism. One group of sinners, who through true repentance, performed the requests of their father. The other, as represented by the second son, pretended to fulfill the requests of the father but did not. This 
group represented the rulers and Pharisees who, through their self-righteousness and wrongly motivated deeds, served God in a formal, perfunctory way. From their lips Jesus drew their own condemnation when they admitted that the former had done the 
will of the father. Those open sinners who repented would be admitted into God’s kingdom ahead of the religious who stumbled at the authoritative witness and appeal of John the Baptist. 

Having exposed the hypocrisy of the formalist, Jesus proceeded to tell a second parable, which is relevant to this study on Daniel. The story was about a householder who planted a vineyard and surrounded it with a hedge and placed within it a winepress 
and tower. (This parable is reminiscient of one found in Isaiah 5:1-2.) Tenants were assigned to care for the vineyard. 

At the time of harvest the tenants refused to allow the servants of the householder to harvest the grapes. Instead, the servants were slain or driven off by the tenants. Finally the owner’s son was dispatched. But without regard for his person and authority, he 
too was killed. Jesus asked His listeners what would be the proper response for the owner to make. Their answer was a condemnation of themselves. They replied, the tenants should be executed and the vineyard let out to other tenants. °° 

Immediately, Jesus substantiated their verdict by a referral to Scripture, and from one of the favorite portions of the OT—the book of Psalms (118:22-23). 

“Jesus said to them, ‘Have you never read in the scriptures: ‘The very stone which the builders rejected has become the head of the corner; this was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes’?” (Matt 21:42). 

This passage is believed to have first been sung at the Feast of Tabernacles on the return of the Jews from Babylonian captivity,* but now was sung before the gates of the temple on an appointed day during the Passover feast by a composite group of priests, 
pilgrims, and proselytes.*? The use of the two metaphors, “vineyard” and “stone,”®3 were readily understood by the audience. All three synoptics report that the listeners understood the parable to have been spoken against them. 

The second parable links with a significant truth in the first, namely, the rejection of the authority residing in John the Baptist. Now, in the second narrative we have portrayed the rejection of the ultimate Messenger of authority. The theological point of 
this parable is the long-suffering patience of God freely extended toward those who oppose Him. But the definite rejection of God’s Son brings sure and certain retribution. 

Having evoked from their own lips a confession, Jesus quotes a revered and familiar passage which was tantamount to saying, Your answer is biblically supported. “Jesus said to them, ‘Have you never read in the scriptures: “the very stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head of the corner; this was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes”?’” (Matt 21:42).°4 

The rejected stone harks back to Israel, who outwardly appeared of little value (Ezek 16:3—5), but was chosen by God and highly honored. However, it also refers to a stone which was set aside as undesirable in the construction of Solomon’s temple.*5 Accord- 
ing to the NT reference, this psalm was Messianic and found fulfillment in the attitude toward, and the treatment of, Christ.°° 

In His incarnate state of humiliation, “he had no form or comeliness that we should look at him, and no beauty that we should desire him” (Isa 53:2). Because of this, many of the Jews failed to discern from the Scriptures His true character. Although 
through their prejudice and hate Jesus was killed, God knew His true worth and the rejected One was raised, and God “has highly exalted him” (Phil 2:9) to become the head of the corner.°7 

Jesus now applies the self-evident lesson to His hearers: “Therefore I tell you, the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to a nation producing the fruits of it” (Matt 21:43).°° In connection with the cornerstone citation (Ps 118:22—23) Luke 
records Jesus’ solemn pronouncement: “ ‘Everyone who falls on that stone will be broken to pieces; but when it falls on anyone it will crush him’ ”(Luke 20:18). Matthew records a similar statement, but its presence in that Gospel is questioned by some and 
accepted by others.*? 

Since the passage is considered a valid part of Luke’s Gospel, it is conceded that its presence in Matthew, even though it may not have belonged originally to his Gospel, must not be rejected.®° It is part of the warning Jesus uttered on this occasion. Therefore, 
it becomes necessary for us to examine this passage in our overall analysis of the parable. 

Jesus’ words seem to include an allusion to Isaiah 8:14—15: “And he will become a sanctuary, and a stone of offense, and a rock of stumbling to both houses of Israel, a trap and a snare.... And many shall stumble thereon; they shall fall and be broken; they 
shall be snared and taken.” 

In its OT context Isaiah 8:14—15 is a part of the counsel given to the Jews urging them to put their trust in the Lord and not in Pekah and Rezin. It is both a promise and a prediction: a promise of safety and protection for those who trust, and a prediction of 
judgment which follows those who stumble or reject this haven of refuge. In this passage two metaphors are used to depict the results, one positive and the other negative. 

The first—sanctuary (8:14)—is the promise of shelter and protection from the threatening forces. The second—a stone of offense—spells judgment to those who stumble in distrust against the authority of the one who promises. There are five verbs in the 
passage which convey the consequences of rejection, namely, “many shall stumble thereon; they shall fall and be broken; they shall be snared and taken” (emphasis added). 

The phraseology given in Luke and Matthew, “And he who falls on this stone will be broken to pieces,” is reminiscent of Isaiah 8:14—15. It is applied by Jesus to the religious leaders and people of His day and to any who are offended by Him, and for what- 
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ever reason fail to yield to His authority and lordship. The passages in Luke 20:18 and Matthew 21:44 add another thought not found in the Isaiah passage: an action by the stone—“when it falls on any one, it will crush him,” “winnow him into powder.”9” 

Goebel expresses the thought of this verse when he states, “Therefore a hostile collision with this stone—either by stumbling against and falling on it as it lies in the way, or by putting oneself in the way of its decent and the stone thus falling on him—must 
in every case prove fatal to him who engages in such a conflict.”93 

The stone which Jesus applies to Himself is the one with full and final authority. A negative response to Jesus results in inevitable annihilation, whether it be the result of stumbling unbelief or defiant opposition, which brings the stone crushing upon 
them. 

Although it is not indisputably verifiable, it appears that this latter expression, “but when it falls on any one, it will crush him” (vs. 44), combines the concepts from three passages of the OT. The first in Isaiah 8:14—15, where the stone is referred to as “a rock 
of stumbling,” and “many shall stumble thereon, they shall fall and be broken.” A second passage, in Isaiah 28:16, refers to the stone as a “precious cornerstone, of a sure foundation.” A third passage is Daniel 2:34—35, 44-45, where a stone is pictured falling 
upon the various metals of the image, breaking them to pieces, reducing them to the “chaff of the summer threshing floors.” 

A negative contact with the stone is the same in Isaiah 8:14—15 and Daniel 2:34—35, 44-45, complete obliteration. Isaiah is warning Judah against depending on the strength of human conspiracy, Rezin and Pekah, to stand against the onslaught of the Assyr- 
ian armies instead of trusting themselves in the hands of God. It was a warning against a refusal on their part to trust in the authority of God’s message and messengers. 

On the other hand, Daniel’s passage is a part of an eschatological prophecy depicting human history from God’s perspective. The prophecy commences in the times of ancient Babylon and concludes with a stone kingdom, not of human origin, which falls 
upon earthly kingdoms with devastating force and, in their place, “the stone ... [becomes] a great mountain and [fills] the whole earth.” Although the immediate setting is different in both passages, the theme is similar, the illimitable power inherent within the 
stone to endure and to subdue all opposition. 
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It seems that Jesus was using a well-known “midrash” method to convey a biblical truth. Midrash, a Hebrew term, meaning “to search,” “to investigate for the purpose of explaining,” was a common method of Bible study practiced by the rabbinic schools in 
ancient Palestine.% It is now more clearly recognized that the NT use of OT passages often follow a midrashic approach.°° Sometimes it is by means of a parable, which is linked to other texts by a key word, such as “stone.” Frequently, midrashic quotations may 
involve complete quotes from various OT passages, which become a play on words rather than a studied effort to provide a new exegetical meaning to an OT passage.9” 

There is enough basic similarity between Matthew 21:44/Luke 20:18 with Daniel 2:34-35, 44-45, to enable the reader to conclude that Jesus is making an allusion to the latter in this quote.°*® A midrashic allusion is made to the stone of Daniel 2:34-35, 
44-45, and Isaiah 8:14—15 joining together the Messianic stone motif of Psalm 118:22, which had been mentioned in Matthew 21:42/Luke 20:17 for the purpose of emphasizing the sovereign authority and power of Christ, who will rule over all. 

Thus Jesus is amalgamating passages that deal with different aspects of the Messianic term “stone” to teach an important truth about Himself. However, it was not the intent of Christ to say that the stone kingdom was then being established in the way 
Daniel 2 was referring. Gundry clearly recognizes this truth; “the smiting of the stone is yet future.”9? 

Rather than assuming that Christ’s statement was an interpretation of Daniel’s stone applicable to His day, we would be more in keeping with the known facts to see it as a typological, midrashic use of combined passages to demonstrate the Saviour’s sover- 
eign authority.’°° 

Because Jesus collates a passage in Isaiah 8:14—15 with a portion of Daniel 2:34 does not necessarily mean that He provides a NT interpretation of the stone kingdom of the book of Daniel. It simply demonstrates that He was using OT terminology to illustrate 
a point. He frequently found, in his own day, attitudes and outlooks which could be illustrated from OT incidents and references.'°' Oxtoby expresses an often-forgotten point: 

“Passages connected by some characteristic word or idea tend to be grouped together, though they may have little else in common—for example, verses that mention a stone: the stone rejected by the builders, the cornerstone of Zion, the stone of stumbling, 
and the stone that destroyed the image.”’°” 

A careful examination of Matthew 21:44 suggests that the stone symbol joins two events related to Christ which are separated by time. Christ, in His state of the incarnation, is the Stone against which so many fall; Christ in His glory and exaltation is the 
Stone which will eventually, at His second coming, fall upon the impenitent.’°3 In the light of the foregoing discussion, it does not seem appropriate to suggest that the record in Matthew and Luke provides the NT meaning to what God originally intended to 
be understood by the stone kingdom of Daniel 2. 

There is no evidence that the stone kingdom was designed to represent the setting up of God’s kingdom with the incarnate ministry of Jesus. To the contrary, the reference to the stone in Matthew (21:44) and Luke (20:18) points to the eschatological judg- 


ment which will fall upon all who fail to submit to the sovereign control of Jesus. The thematic connection between the stone of Daniel 2 and that of Matthew/Luke lies in their common symbolism to depict Christ’s enduring power and divine authority. 


Conclusion 


In our study we have been seeking to acquire a better understanding of the stone kingdom of Daniel 2 so that we might discover its intended fulfillment. Our search has led us to examine the historical records of other Bible interpreters beginning with the 
Ante- and Post-Nicean fathers and moving onward. The earliest and most persistent interpretation has been that the stone kingdom of Daniel 2 represents the establishment of Christ’s kingdom at His second coming: Deviant teachings were noted as exceptions 
which spawned either Preterism or Futurism. 

Daniel 2, as legitimate apocalyptic prophecy, emphasizes the eschaton, the end of human history. Consequently, it need not surprise us that Daniel 2, like Daniel 7, culminates in the overthrow of all earthly kingdoms and the establishment of an eternal, 
heavenly kingdom. A careful study of the use of stone in the NT enables us to conclude that this metaphor refers to Christ and His kingdom. 

Our study also investigated the NT parable of the householder to determine if, Jesus had applied the prophecy of the stone kingdom to His first advent. However, the evidence negated this possibility. Consequently, it seems proper to conclude that the tradi- 
tional interpretation given to the stone kingdom is viable, and we may in confidence look for its fulfillment at the return of Christ. 


CHAPTER VI 


The “Little Horn,” the Heavenly Sanctuary, and the Time of the End: A Study of Daniel 8:9-14 


Gerhard F. Hasel 


THE “LITTLE HORN”—PAGAN ASPECTS (VERSES 9-10) 


Editorial synopsis. Verses 9-14 lie at the thematic heart of chapter 8 in the book of Daniel. In some respects they constitute the pivotal point of the entire book. Contextually, they form a portion of the vision given to Daniel in the third year of Belshazzar’s 
reign. The full revelation itself consists of three major sections: 

1. The general vision (a ram; an he-goat witha notable horn, later to be broken; four horns emerging from the stump of the broken one; and finally the appearance and daring activities of a “little horn,” vss. 3-12). 

2. A heavenly audition between two holy personages (vss. 13-14). 

3. The first part of Gabriel’s explanation of the revelation (vss. 15-26). 

Although historical-critical scholarship has attempted to challenge the authenticity of Daniel 8:9—14, the evidence demonstrates its genuineness. All known Hebrew manuscripts and all ancient versions contain this passage. As a basis for its discussion in 
this and the next two sections, the author provides a fresh literal translation of the passage. 

The chief focus of this first section is on the “little horn,” its origin, nature, and initial activities in the vision. The origin of the horn has been a subject of much debate as this particular point affects the determination of the horn’s identity. The author demon- 
strates that the grammatical construction of the phrases in verses 8-9 indicates that the horn was viewed as moving out from one of the four winds, that is, from one of the four points of the compass. It did not originate from a previous horn (the Seleucid horn) 
as historical-critical scholarship would argue in its attempt to make a textual basis for an Antiochus IV identification. 

Furthermore, the verb used to describe the activity of this horn as going forth is not a verb to denote growth. Rather, it is describing the horizontal, geographical expansion of the horn southward, eastward, and northward (according to the Septuagint trans- 
lation). If the latter is correct, it would suggest that the horn originated in and moved from the west. This was historically true of Rome, but not of Antiochus. 

Though commonly referred to as a “little” horn, the Hebrew text simply indicates that it moved out on its career from a small beginning to become a power of immense strength. It not only expanded horizontally over geographical areas, but also in time 


upward against the stars of heaven. Some of these it cast to the earth. This vertical movement against the stars is interpreted by Gabriel to signify the persecuting nature of this horn and its attacks upon the people of God. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
Il. Context 
Ill. Authenticity of the Passage 
IV. Translation 
V. Little Horn: Origin and First Activities 


Introduction 


The investigation of such a pregnant passage as Daniel 8:9—14 must follow sound hermeneutical guidelines if our conclusions are to have validity. Consequently, our procedure will include: (1) a philological study of key terms, (2) an analysis of the word 
(grammar) and sentence (syntax) patterns of the Hebrew text with comparisons of modern translations where advisable, (3) the narrower and larger contexts within the book of Daniel and the Bible as a whole, and (4) will relate to the suggestions and conclu- 
sions of major schools of interpretation and their chief exponents. Attention will also be given to extra-biblical materials where relevant. 

Inasmuch as we have in a previous investigation addressed the issue of the literary structure of Daniel 8,'a short summary of it will be provided here as part of the context of 8:9—14. 


Context 


The temptation to study a passage of Scripture in isolation from its context is a danger to be avoided. It will be essential therefore to give attention to the context of verses 9-14 in the vision of chapter 8 and in the book of Daniel as a whole. 

The six verses are part of the revelation of chapter 8. This revelation has a clearly demarcated introduction (vss. 1-2) and conclusion (vs. 27). The revelation itself consists of three major parts: (1) vision (vss. 3-12), (2) audition (vss. 13-14), and (3) Gabriel’s 
explanation of the vision (vss. 15-26). 

The vision describes: (a) a ram and its activities (vss. 3-4), (b) an he-goat and its activities (vss. 5-8), and (c) a “little horn” (vss. 9—12)—its origin (vs. 9a), expansion (vs. 9b), and astounding activity (vss. 10-12). 

The audition is also a part of the supernatural revelation given to Daniel. It takes place while the seer’s eyes are fixed upon the little horn’s activity on earth. However, it is separated from the preceding portion of the revelation by an important shift from “see- 
ing” in verses 3—12 to “hearing” in verses 13-14. 

The audition is marked by the introductory words: “and I heard” in verse 13a. The audition accordingly breaks the flow of what is shown in the vision. It introduces something new, namely, the question-answer dialog of heavenly beings. The moment of the 
question-answer dialogue puts it into the time frame of events lying beyond the 2,300 “evenings-mornings” which the angel Gabriel describes as “the time of the end” (vs. 17). 

Thus within the larger scope of the Daniel 8 revelation, our passage (vss. 9-14) traces four verses dealing with the origin and activities of “the little horn” (vss. 9—12). These are followed by two verses pertaining to an audition in which the question, or better, 
the termination of the vision, is raised and answered with the time period of the 2,300 “evenings-mornings” which culminate in the apocalyptic-eschatological event: the “cleansing” of the sanctuary (vss. 13-14). 

The change from “vision” to “audition” between verses 12 and 13 is also indicative of amovement from a purely horizontal (and thus an earthly) emphasis with regard to the Medo-Persian ram (vss. 3—4, 20) and the Grecian he-goat (vss. 5—8, 21) whose horn 
is broken and in whose place four horns or kingdoms appear (vss. 8, 22). The description of these two world empires and the division of the last remains fully on the horizontal-earthly level. No vertical movement into the heavenly sphere is evident. 

The description of the “little horn” likewise begins by portraying its origin and horizontal-earthly expansion (vss. 9-10, 23-24). But in its later activities, or second stage (vss. 11-12, 25), there is a distinct vertical movement on the part of the horn. It moves 
upward to what appears as a purely heavenly sphere in the audition of the heavenly beings regarding the “cleansing” of the sanctuary and the time of its commencement (vss. 13-14). The following diagram attempts to visualize the horizontal-vertical aspect of 


the full passage (vss. 12-14): 
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The correlation of earth and heaven (earthly and heavenly realities) is typical of all the visions in the book of Daniel. For example, it is evident in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in which all earthly realities finally come to a sudden end through a stone of 
supernatural origin (2:34-35, 44-45). 

The vision of chapter 7 climaxes also in eschatological end-time events of a heavenly judgment (7:9—10; 13-14) which follows the four world empires and the “little horn” activities (vss. 8, 10-12, 21-22, 23-25) and precedes the establishment of an everlasting 
kingdom (vss. 13-14, 26). The vision of chapters 11-12 moves again from earthly realities at the time of Medo-Persia to the supernatural-heavenly reality of the appearance of Michael who redeems the righteous at the resurrection (12:1—4). 

In each of these main lines of prophecy there is a correlation of earthly and heavenly realities. We suggest that a proper understanding of the vision of chapter 8 should follow the same pattern. Thus it appears that the movement from a purely earthly (hori- 


zontal) sphere gives way to a vertical movement reaching into the heavenly reality and climaxes in the audition, thereby putting us totally into the heavenly reality. 


Authenticity of the Passage 


The informed student of Daniel 8 is aware that it’s unity has been questioned in recent decades. It has been suggested by H. L. Ginsberg in the middle of this century that verses 13-14 (also vss. 16, 26a, 27b) are not genuine parts of the vision of chapter 8.4 
This is part of his hypothesis of two major sources for the book of Daniel, namely, Daniel A and Daniel B, each of which has had various editorial stages. Although this hypothesis was attacked by H. H. Rowley,5 producing a rejoinder by Ginsberg® to whom 
Rowley in turn responded,’ there is a recent commentary that follows Ginsberg’s view that 8:13—14 is a later addition and not part of the original vision.® 

Another recent study claims that all four verses of 8:11-14 area “later interpolation.” Still more radical is the view of A. Jepsen who suggests that the entire description of the “little Horn” in both vision (8:9—14) and interpretation (vss. 23-26) is a secondary 
addition.*° But the view of A. Jepsen has not found a following among scholars and is too radical even for the most critical of the scholars following the historical-critical school of interpretation. 

We must keep in mind that the primary reason for the denial of the unity of the book of Daniel among historical-critical scholars is the fact that the material in chapters 1-6 cannot be made to fit into the events surrounding Antiochus IV Ephiphanes in the 
second century B.C. The conclusion of H. L. Ginsberg, that chapters 1-6 (what he calls Daniel A) does not contain “anything which can be interpreted as an allusion to conditions in the time of Antiochus IV except by a tortured exegesis,”"’ has had a strong 
influence on many historical-critical commentators. It is invariably suggested by historical-critical scholarship that these chapters, at least 2-6, must derive from an earlier time,” possibly going back to exilic times. 

What about 8:9-14? What are the arguments of the historical-critical school of interpretation for denying them to the original vision? The following points are advanced: (1) Daniel 8:13-14 “is definitely not presupposed by 8:15—25, 26b,” argues H. L. Gins- 
berg,"3 recently followed by B. Hasslberger'4 arguing that the interpretation in chapter 8 makes no reference to verses 13-14." (2) There is no motivation for the audition in 8:13—-14.° (3) Daniel 8:11-12 changes the subject of the verbs to masculine whereas 
verses 9-10 contain verbs in the feminine.’” 

Let us consider these arguments. Regarding the observation that 8:13—14 is “not presupposed by 8:15—25, 26b,” it needs to be pointed out that it is indeed presupposed by verse 16 where the term mar’eh (“vision”) reflects a reference to the audition as does the 
same term in verse 26a. Ginsberg, however, removes these two parts from the interpretation through his critical analysis. Thus if the critic’s hand removes verses 16 and 26a, there is no longer any reference to verses 13-14 in the explanatory passage in verses 
15-26! Then the critic’s hand can also remove verses 13-14. 


This kind of circular reasoning by the “arch-fragmenter”!® 


of the book of Daniel and his followers leaves too much to be desired to be convincing. It is clear that in the text as it stands the interpretation does make reference to 8:13—14 in verses 16 and 26. Thus 
verses 13-14 are presupposed, and reference is made to them in the following interpretation (vss. 15-26). 

The argument that there is no motivation for the audition of verses 13-14 now needs to be addressed. Among other things 8:13—14 relates to the time element. The apocalyptic vision in chapter 7 contains a time element (vs. 25), and the apocalyptic vision in 
chapters 11-12 also has references to time elements (12:7, 11-12). This indicates that the parallel apocalyptic vision of chapter 8 may also be expected to have reference to a time element. Daniel 8:13—14, 26 does indeed contain references to an expected time 
element’? thus indicating sufficient motivation for the passage. Historical-critical scholars in general have not found this supposed lack of motivation a compelling reason for denying the genuineness of 8:13—14. 

This leaves us to consider the integrity of 8:11-12 which is said to contain a change in the gender of the verbs from feminine (vss. 9-10) to masculine (vss. 11-12). 

Changes in the gender of the subject is by no means a reason to consider verses 11-12 as interpolations. One would assume that an interpolator is not so clumsy as to think that his activities would not be discovered by this gender change. The unusual nature 
of the gender change points to authenticity. Furthermore, it is not correct to say that both verses 11-12 have the masculine gender for the verbs. Only verse 11 has the masculine form, whereas verse 12 is again feminine. Our detailed word-by-word interpreta- 
tion below suggests why there is a change in gender in verse 11. 

At this point it is appropriate to summarize that the textual evidence for the authenticity of 8:9—14 is beyond reproach. All known Hebrew manuscripts and all ancient versions contain the passage. It is therefore sound to conclude that 8:11-12, 13-14 are 
genuine anda key part, if not indeed the key part,”° of the apocalyptic vision of chapter 8. 


Translation 


A reader of the various modern translations of 8:9—14 (English and non-English) will notice that there are distinct differences in the renditions which in a number of instances are substantial. This is because translators have time and again attempted to 
harmonize the Hebrew text with the Antiochus IV Epiphanes model of interpretation. Numerous endeavors have been made to reconstruct the Hebrew text by introducing scholarly emendations with changes of genders, verbs, names, subjects of clauses, omis- 
sions of words, etc. These reconstructions aim at bringing the Hebrew text into harmony with what is known about historical events relating to Antiochus IV and his times. This is because it is believed by the historical-critical school of interpretation that the 
“little horn” is to be identified with this Seleucid ruler. 

Conservative biblical scholars have not followed these trends. They have worked carefully with the received Hebrew text which, as we have noted above, is well preserved in this passage. Therefore we will provide a literal translation of these verses based on 
the original text. The detailed discussion in the next part of our study will provide its exegetical support: 


Daniel 8:9-14 
9 And from one of them moves forth a horn from little beginnings, and it became exceedingly great toward the south and toward the east and toward the glory. 
10 And it became great over the host of heaven, and it caused some of the host and some of the stars to fall to the ground, and it trampled them down. 
11 Andit made itself great even to the Prince of the host, and from Him was taken away the continual service, and the foundation of His sanctuary was thrown down. 
12 Andit was given a host against the continual service causing transgression, and it throws truth to the ground, and it succeeded and prospered. 
13. ThenI heard a holy one speaking and another holy one said to the particular one who was speaking, “Until when will be the vision, which includes the continual service and the transgression causing horror, to make both sanctuary and host a trampling?” 
14 And he said to me, “Until 2,300 evenings and mornings, then the sanctuary shall be cleansed.” 


The details and various aspects of this translation are treated at length in the following exposition. 


Little Horn: Origin and First Activities 


We will now give attention to the meaning of 8:9—14 and its significance within the whole revelation of chapter 8 and within the context of the apocalyptic-eschatological visions of the book of Daniel. 


Origin of the “Little Horn” (vs. 9) 


The matter of the origin of the “little horn” has been a subject of keen interest among students of chapter 8. Does the “little horn” come forth from one of the four horns? Or does it move forth from one of the four winds of heaven, that is, from one of the 
directions of the compass? These questions raise the matter of the correct grammatical antecedent in the Hebrew text for the origin of the horn. The issue naturally affects any subsequent interpretation and identity of the symbol.”* 

The opening words of 8:9 (with genders indicated in brackets) read literally, “And from the one [feminine] from them [masculine] one horn [feminine] came forth from littleness.” (In the Hebrew language pronominal suffixes—in this instance, “them”—as 
well as nouns and numerals have gender [masculine or feminine] which must agree with their antecedents). 

One of the two suggested antecedents in 8:8 (“horns” or “winds”) is best seen when translated, once again in a literal sense, with the genders indicated in brackets: “And there grew up the conspicuousness of four [masculine] in its place” (wata‘alenah hazat 
*arba‘ tahtéha). 

In this phrase the numeral “four” is masculine—typical for its association with a feminine noun which is ommitted by ellipsis (in this instance the omitted word is “horns”). Grammarians have called this linguistic phenomenon a “chiastic concord” —when a 
masculine numeral is used with a feminine noun or a feminine numeral is employed with a masculine noun.”* 

Thus while the number “four” is masculine in form , it functions as feminine. This leads us to question whether there is real agreement in gender between “the conspicuousness of the four [horns]” (a difficult phrase, usually rendered “four conspicuous 
horns”) and the “little horn” which is said to move forth from “the one [feminine] from them [masculine].” It is clearly evident that on the basis of syntax the numeral “one,” a feminine form, does not line up with the masculine form of the numeral “four,” nor 
does the masculine “them” line up with the feminine “horns” (understood). 

The lack of such grammatical agreement between the opening phrase of 8:9 where the “little horn” is said to move forth “from one from them” and “the conspicuousness of the four [horns]” poses insurmountable syntactical problems. The implications of 
these grammatical-syntactical problems are acute and call into question (and actually rule out) such interpretations as, “The small horn is pictured as sprouting out of one of the he-goat’s four ‘conspicuous’ ones, i.e., it represents [Antiochus] Epiphanes as a 
scion of the Seleucid dynasty....””3 In other words, the Hebrew syntax cannot be brought into harmony with the view that the “little horn” comes out of one of the “four conspicuous ones (= horns),” unless the reading of 8:9 is changed in the Hebrew text.”4 This 
is a major problem for the Antiochus Epiphanes interpretation in chapter 8. 

The second and nearer antecedent in 8:8 is “winds.” In this instance then, the “little horn” in verse 9 would move forth from “the four [masculine] winds [feminine] of heaven [masculine].” (Here again should be noted a “chiastic concord” of gender between 
the numeral “four” (masculine) and the noun “winds” (rihét) in the feminine form.”5 

Recently a suggestion has been made concerning the sequence of feminine and masculine genders in the opening phrase of verse 9 which reads literally, “and from the one [feminine] from them [masculine].” The explanation demonstrates that there is no 
confusion of gender here at all. The analysis is as follows: 

The last line in verse 8 has a feminine-masculine gender sequence corresponding to a similar feminine-masculine sequence in verse 9, line one. There is thus a syntactical parallelism of gender following the A +B: :A + B pattern.”° This concord of gender can 


be easily recognized in the following chart: 


Gender/Number Agreement in Daniel 8:8-9 


A B 
Dan 8:8 __ le’arba‘ rahot hassSadmayim 
fem. masc. 
A B | 
Dan 8:9 — timin- ha@’ahat mehem a 
A B 
Dan 8:8 tothe four winds of the heavens 
fem. masc. 
A B | 
Dan 8:9 and from the one from them 


While the feminine-masculine gender sequence is maintained, there is also the agreement in number between the plurals of the masculine noun “heavens” (§@mdyim) and the masculine pronominal suffix “them” (hem). The feminine numeral “one” (ahat) 
is used in verse 9 to match the feminine form for “winds” (rihét) in verse 8. 

This syntactical construction is perfectly sound on the basis of Hebrew grammar. It leads to the conclusion that we have gender-matched parallelism along syntactical lines that is known from gender-matched synonymous parallelism in feminine + mascu- 
line: :feminine + masculine in Hebrew poetry.’7 In short, the syntax is gender-matched and identifies the origin of the “little horn” as moving forth from one of the directions of the compass—from one of the four winds of heaven. 

This means that “from this understanding of the syntax of 8:8—9 it is evident that the little horn came onto the scene of action in the vision of Daniel 8 from one of the four winds of the heavens””® and not from the Seleucid horn or any of the other three 
horns. Thus on the basis of syntax the “little horn” of chapter 8 does not grow out of one of the four horns.*? 

There is a more complicated way to explain the Hebrew syntax. It also links the phrase “the four winds of the heavens,” in verse 8 with the next phrase, “and from the one from them,” in verse 9. As noted, the word for “winds” is rihét, a morphological femi- 
nine3° to which the feminine numeral “one” (’ahat) in verse 9 refers. Now, the word “wind” (riiah) is one of those Hebrew words which can be either feminine or masculine in gender." 

Even though the Hebrew word for “winds” is feminine in form in verse 8, it functions as masculine because it is used metaphorically for the compass directions when joined to “heavens.”3” A correct translation of the expression “to the four winds of the 
heavens” would be “to the four compass directions.” It is for this reason that the masculine plural suffix hem (“them”) could refer to the term “winds,” that is, to the four directions. 

We may also be reminded that “through the weakening of the distinction of gender ... masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to feminine substantives.”34 

Thus the masculine plural suffix hem (“them”) can refer back to the feminine noun for “winds.” It cannot refer back to the word “horns” which is actually not present in the Hebrew text but is supplied in translations. It is supplied by translators because it is 
alluded to through ellipsis. It is doubtful, however, that one can speak of an antecedent noun as a proper syntactical antecedent when it is unexpressed. An elliptical antecedent is hardly sufficient for the grammatical construction. 

This leaves us with but two possibilities for the antecedent for the masculine plural “from them”—either, (1) “heavens” (masculine plural) or (2) “winds” (feminine plural in form, but masculine in function). Either is possible. The former is syntactically less 
complex, providing a gender-matched syntactical parallelism. Either of these syntactical possibilities demonstrates that the “little horn” moved forth from one of the compass directions and not from one of the four horns.°5 

The Hebrew syntax of 8:8—9 makes it impossible for the “little horn” to be derived from a previous horn and thus be identified with Antiochus IV who is really a representative of the Seleucid horn. This conclusion is confirmed on two grounds: (1) the usage 
of the verb in verse 9, and (2) the contextual connection of geographical references also found in the same verse. Both now need brief attention. 

The verb in the opening phrase of verse 9 is ydsa’, the basic meaning of which is “to go out” or “to come, move forth.”3° It is not the typical word for the growth of a horn in chapter 8. The idea of horn growth is emphasized two times in the chapter. The first 
reference is in verse 3 where a participle of the verb ‘alah (“to come up”)37 is used. This word states that the higher horn (of the ram) “came up last,” that is, it grew up last. In verse 8 the verb ‘alah appears® again with reference to the four horns coming or grow- 
ing up in place of the great horn which was broken. 

In contrast with the growth idea of ‘alah is the ydsa@’ motion of the “little horn’—going, moving, or coming forth in the sense of a movement from one compass direction to another. A horizontal expansion, not a vertical growth, is described. This is consis- 
tent with the usage of the verb yds@’ in the OT and in Daniel. In the latter the term consistently expresses a movement from one direction of the compass, from one fixed position, to another (see 9:22—23; 10:20; 11:11, 44). To this must be added the fact that yasa@’ 
in the OT is used in anumber of instances for military movements of various kinds (Deut 20:1; 1 Chr 5:18; 20:1; Prov 30:27; Amos 5:3) or fora king moving out with his army (1 Sam 8:20; 2 Chr 1:10). 

In short, the idea of 8:9a is not that the “little horn” grows out of one of the winds of heaven, but that it moves forth from one of the compass directions on a horizontal plane and expands to other such directions. The idea of military expansion seems to be 
present too. 

The horn’s horizontal-geographical movement noted in the first part of verse 9 is elaborated on in the second part of the verse. Here the directions of the expansion are indicated by the phrase, “toward the south, and toward the east, and toward the glory.” 

The ancient Septuagint translation (Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible rendered in the third/second centuries B.C.) has “the north” (the Hebrew equivalent of which is hassapén) in place of the expression, “the glory” (hassebi). If the Septuagint is a “con- 
firmation of the MT [Hebrew Masoretic text],”3° the direction of the compass from which the “little horn” moved forth can only be from the west. 

Following the historicist interpretation, we note that Rome came forth from the west (from the reference point of Palestine). On the other hand Antiochus IV, eighth king in the Seleucid line, did not come from the west at all. The Seleucid kingdom covered 
the territory of Syria-Babylon, so this king came from the north. These are additional factors supporting the interpretation that, in the beginning of the “little horn” description as found in 8:9—12, Rome in its political-pagan and ecclesiastical-papal phases is in 


view. 


Nature of the “Little Horn” (vs. 9) 


It is customary for translations to speak of the horn coming forth in verse 9 as the “little horn” (KJV, ASV, RSV, NAB, TEV) or “small horn” (NEB, NASB). The NIV is a recent exception with the rendering, “horn, which started small.” The ancient Greek ver- 
sions (LXX, Theodotion) read, a “strong [mighty] horn”;4° whereas the Syriac and Vulgate have “little horn.”4* 

These translations are renderings of the Hebrew phrase, geren-’ahat miss°“irah, which has no textual variant.*? A literal translation of the phrase reads, “one horn came from smallness/littleness.”43 The syntax suggests that this new horn came forth from 
small beginnings and developed in various directions, gaining immense strength. 

The language is decidedly different from the description of the little horn in 7:8. Commentators who have wished to identify the “little horn” of chapter 7 with the “horn [which] came from smallness/littleness” in chapter 8 for the purpose of making both 
refer to Antiochus IV have changed the Hebrew text at two points in order to support their contentions.*4 But others have rightly objected that such changes are arbitrary and without textual support from any known Hebrew manuscript.*5 

In harmony with the Hebrew text the phrase clearly states that “a horn came from littleness,” that is, from little or small beginnings, and moved out in three compass directions as it expanded horizontally (vs. 9b). To this horizontal expansion we now turn 


in our study. 


Expansion of the “Little Horn” (vss. 9-10) 


The idea of horizontal expansion of the “little horn” over geographical areas is clearly stated in verse gb. A literal translation is, “And it became exceedingly great toward the south, and toward the east, and toward the glory.” 

The verb used in the first part of verse 9, as noted above, is ydsa’ (“to go, move, come forth”).4° (This is a very common verb, occurring in the Qal 785 times, in the Hiphil 278 times, and in the Hophal 5 times, for a total of 1,068 times.) The emphasis of this 
term is on movement—going, moving, or coming forth—but the idea is not one of growth. 

Various connections indicate these ideas. The “going forth” of the Lord is as certain as the dawn (Hos 6:3). The water “comes forth” from the spring (2 Kgs 2:21; Isa 41:18; 58:11; Ps 107:33, 35; 2 Chr 32:30). A shoot “comes forth” from the stem of Jesse (Isa 11:1) 
and descendants “came forth” from the loins of the forefather (Gen 15:4; 17:6; 25:25-26). In no less than 76 instances the verb ydsa@’ means the “going forth” of the Israelites from Egypt (Exod 13:3, 9, 14, 16; Num 20:16; Deut 5:6, 15; Dan 9:15, etc.). These exam- 
ples are a few of the many connections and show that the idea of movement is in the foreground—and frequently military movement.*” 

It is also instructive to note how the book of Daniel employs the various forms of this verb. A study of the six usages*® of yasa’, not counting the one in verse 9, reveals that in each instance the idea is of movement from one direction of the compass to 
another, or from one fixed geographical position or location to another. This is also the idea with regard to the horn in verse 9. It does not grow from one of the horns, but moves forth (one may say militarily) from one direction of the compass and advances to 
other directions as the remaining part of verse 9 explains. 

The second verb in 8:9 is variously translated, “waxed exceeding great” (KJV), “grew exceedingly great” (RSV, NEB, NASB), and “grew in power” (NIV). The Hebrew expression is watigdal‘yeter. It contains a verbal form4? of gadal (“to become great/strong, 
wealthy/important”).5° L. Kohler suggests that for 8:9 the meaning is “to become great.”>" If this is the emphasis, then the idea of growth in height is hardly dominant. It is once again the notion of horizontal-geographical expansion. The direction of expansion 
is indicated by the various horizontal spheres which contribute to its exceeding greatness, strength, and wealth. The horn moves “toward the south, and toward the east, and toward the glory.” 


Extended Activity of the “Little Horn” (vs. 10) 


In verse 10 additional greatness comes to view in the clause, “it became great, [even to] the host of heaven.” The verb (became great) is identical to the last one used in verse 9 (gadal) which we have just discussed. 

Whether the idea of expansion moves here from the general directions of the compass to domination over a specific people, or whether vertical expansion—or both—is in view, depends on the meaning given to the expression, “the host of heaven,” s“ba@’ 
hasSdmayim (vs. 10, KJV). Some exegetes see the phrase, “the host of heaven,” as simply a parallel to the expression, “the host of the stars.” They understand the conjunction “and” (waw) to have an explanatory sense*’ so that the phrases would read, And the 
horn “caused some of the host, that is to say, some of the stars to fall to the ground.” 

An investigation of the expression, “the host of heaven,” reveals that in 13 instances* out of 1754 it appears in contexts of idolatrous astralcultic worship.°> The remaining four texts indicate that the expression can also refer to celestial beings—“the host of 
heaven.” 

If the phrase “host of heaven” is disassociated from “host of the stars,” that is, if the conjunction “and” (waw) is understood to have a coordinative function rather than an explanatory one,5° the two expressions may be understood as having different mean- 
ings. In this case the idea of the preceding clause, “and it became great over the host of heaven,” could mean that the “little horn” became strong on account of an approach to “the host of heaven” in idolatrous worship. In this case the expression, “the host of 
heaven,” may refer either to heavenly constellations, celestial beings—or both—who are venerated in worship for purposes of gaining further power. 

A different interpretation builds primarily on the word “host.” In the OT “host” refers, among other things, to “my [Lord’s] hosts, my people the sons of Israel” (Exod 7:4, RSV). In this case it may also be understood to have an explicative force,5” referring to 
God’s people®* on earth over whom the “little horn” extends its power. 

The casting down to the ground and the trampling of “some of the host and some of the stars” is interpreted literally in verse 24 as the destruction of “mighty ones and people of the saints.” In 7:27 “the people of the saints of the most High” are the faithful 
followers of the Lord;5? the same seems to apply to 8:10, 24. The attack upon the “mighty ones and people of the saints” points to the persecution of God’s people. In short, the activity of the “little horn” power is, (1) one of horizontal expansion (possibly also 
attempting to become strong through idolatrous worship), and (2) persecution of the saints of God on earth. 

In 8:9-10 nothing is explicitly stated about the involvement of the “little horn” with the sanctuary. Nevertheless, the horn’s involvement with the people of God in one way or another involves the sanctuary immediately, if not ultimately. It is not surprising, 
then, that the sanctuary comes into view in verses 11-12. 


THE “LITTLE HORN,” PAPAL ASPECTS 
(VERSES 11-12) 


Editorial synopsis. In this section the author provides a detailed exegetical analysis of the six clauses of verses 11-12 and a discussion in an End Note on the Hebrew word tamid. This term is rendered in our common version by the phrase “daily sacrifice.” It 
is a key word for interpreting this portion of the vision pertaining to the activity of the “little horn.” (For a concise history of Millerite and Adventist interpretation of this phrase the reader is referred to the article, “Daily, The,” SDA Encyclopedia, rev. ed., pp. 
366ff.) 

There is a notable change in the gender of the subject between verses 11 and 12. The feminine gender of the horn symbol (vs. 11) is dropped in favor of the masculine gender in verse 12, denoting thereby the reality for which the horn symbol stands. Histori- 
cist interpreters recognize the “little horn” in chapter 8 as symbolizing both the pagan and papal phases of Rome (the equivalent of the fourth beast and its little horn in chapter 7). 

Instead of seeing a dual or simultaneous fulfillment in this one horn, the author suggests we are seeing a sequential fulfillment in the one symbol, possibly intimated by the change in gender in these verses. That is, he suggests that verses 9—10 are to be seen 
as fulfilled by the activities of pagan Rome, whereas verses 11—12 are to be seen as fulfilled by papal or ecclesiastical Rome. 

The focus of verses 11—12 continues to be on the upward, vertical movements of the “little horn” as it intrudes into the affairs of the heavenly realities. The horn magnifies itself against the Prince of the host (Christ). This is done by arrogating to itself divine 
prerogatives and by attempting to nullify Christ’s heavenly, priestly ministry of forgiveness and salvation. It casts God’s revealed truth to the ground and for a time is seen to practice and to prosper in its endeavors. 

In his analysis of the horn’s anti-God activities the author observes that no words are used that would denote a defilement of the heavenly sanctuary by the horn. What does appear instead is an attack—in different forms—upon God’s people, the foundation 
of Christ’s sanctuary and ministry, and thus upon God Himself, and His truth. Prerogatives that belong to God are usurped, and the continual, divine, mediatorial service of Christ is made ineffective. The cosmic and universal overtones of this attack receive 
further attention in the dialog that follows between two holy personages (vss. 13-14), which the author reviews in the next section. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
Il. Exegesis of Daniel 8:11 
Ill. Exegesis of Daniel 8:12 
IV. End Note: Qumran and Old Testament Usage of the Hebrew Word Tamid 


Introduction 


As mentioned in the previous section, it has been argued by critical scholars that verses 11-12 along with verses 13—14 should be considered as later interpolations.’ We have discussed this issue above and find the argumentation for this position to be insuf- 


ficient. Furthermore, the larger number of critical scholars support the unity of chapter 8.* We have shown above why we think verses 11—12 and 13-14 are genuine parts of chapter 8. We now move to an analysis of verse 11. 


Exegesis of Daniel 8:11 


Verse 11 reveals an important change in sentence structure (syntax) in contrast to the previous two verses. The verbal forms in the Hebrew text of verses 9—10 are feminine , except for the first verb in verse 9 (“moves forth”).3 But in verse 11 the verbal forms 
are masculine. Various suggestions have been made for this shift in gender.* Among them is the recent claim that the change indicates a secondary addition to the text.° 

While there is no textual or other support for this view, the switch in the gender of the subject may reveal other changes. It suggests that the metaphor or horn symbol (feminine gender) has been dropped, and the reality for which the metaphor-symbol 
stands is now directly in view. An additional idea may be advanced: Change in gender may reflect change in the phases of the two entities which the metaphor-symbol represents. 

Some historicist interpreters attempt to find a parallel fulfillment for each specification in 8:9—12 for the two phases of political-pagan and ecclesiastical-papal Rome.° We suggest that there is no simultaneous or dual fulfillment here, but rather sequential. 
Sequential fulfillment means that verses 9-10 are fulfilled by the pagan (pre-medieval) phase of Rome, whereas verses 11-12 are fulfilled by papal (ecclesiastical) Rome. Accordingly, 8:9—12 finds its fulfillment sequentially in Rome with verses 9-10 in its politi- 
cal-pagan phase and verses 11—12 in its ecclesiastical-papal phase.” 


Verse 11 contains three interconnected clauses. Attention now must be given to each one. 


First Clause 


1. The literal translation of the first clause in verses 11a reads, “And he made himself great even to the Prince of the host.”* The verb? is masculine,'° a change from the previous feminine forms as just discussed. 

The Hebrew term gadal is used here in a form that means “to prove oneself to be great actually and effectively.”"' The same verb is used in verse 4 where the ram makes itself great, in verse 8 where the he-goat makes itself great, and in verse 11 where the “lit- 
tle horn” power effectively succeeds in making itself great in actuality. The action and process of bringing greatness into real and effective operation are the same. 

A study of this term has shown that whenever the subject of gadal (in the Hiphil form of the verb, as here) is a human being, it always means that making oneself great is an arrogant, presumptuous, and even illegal act.’” The verb expresses the notion that 
the “little horn” power took to himself illegally, arrogantly, and presumptuously the prerogatives that belong to none other than “the Prince of the host.” 

The attempt to identify “the Prince of the host” (Sar hassaba’) has led to differing opinions. Those interpreters who apply 8:9—14 to Antiochus IV Epiphanes suggest that the prince (Sar) refers to the high priest Onias III who was killed in 171 B.C."3 

As anoun by itself, “prince” (Sar) can sometimes refer to the high priest or leading priests in the OT.'4 However, the expression “Prince of the host” is never used to designate a high priest in the OT. In Joshua 5:14 a personage designated as the “Prince of the 
hosts of Yahweh” (Sar seba’ YHWH) speaks to Joshua, telling him to take off his sandals because he stands on holy ground. It is therefore evident that the “Prince of the host of Yahweh” is a nonearthly being. Can his identity be more precisely pinpointed? 

In the prophetic portions of the book of Daniel the word “prince” (Sar) often designates a heavenly being.’ It would be consistent, therefore, if here in verse 11 the “Prince of the host” were likewise understood to be a heavenly being. In 10:13 Michael is called 
“one of the chief princes”; and verse 21 speaks of “Michael, your prince,” that is, the Prince of God’s people. The rising of “Michael, the great prince,” in behalf of His people is depicted in 12:1—3. This survey of the Danielic material seems to point in the direction 
of identifying “the Prince of the host” with Michael.'® 

It is generally held that “the Prince of princes,” against whom the horn rises or stands up (compare the interpretation of the vision-audition in 8:25), is identical with “the Prince of the host.” According to 12:1-3 the name of the “Prince” is Michael, “the great 
Prince” (vs. 1). Michael is a judgment figure in 12:1—3 who has close associations with the judgment figure of the Son of man in chapter 7.'7 The judgment motif appears also in 8:25 where the uprising of the “little horn” against “the Prince of princes” ultimately 
leads to the horn’s destruction “by no human hand” (vs. 25d). In this connection one cannot fail to be reminded that in the NT the Michael figure is identified with Christ.'® 


Second Clause 


Literally, the second clause in verse 11 reads, “And from him was taken away the continuance.” Every part of this clause poses difficulties. The Hebrew expression mimmennti’’ is not to be translated “by him” but “from him.” Who is the antecedent of “him”? 
Grammatically, the nearest and most natural antecedent is “the Prince of the host.” This is supported in the ancient versions.*° 

Having identified “from him” as a reference to the “Prince of the host,” we turn our attention to the verb which we translated, “was taken away.” The Hebrew text is at times changed by modern interpreters”' because of difficulty in the Hebrew verbal form 
huraym.”* We feel, however, that the translation, “was taken away,” is well supported in the text. 

What “was taken away” from the divine figure in heaven? The text states directly that it was the tamid. The expression témid appears in 8:11 with the definite article, hattamid (the tamid), and is thus to be understood as a substantive.”3 More precisely, it is 


used in this text (as also in 11:31; 12; 11) as an adjectival noun.*4 
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The term hattamid is usually translated by commentators as “daily sacrifice,”* “regular offering,”*° “tamid sacrifice,”’” and the like. This practice follows the “daily sacrifice(s)” renderings in the common versions (KJV, NAB, TEV, NIV). The versions some- 
times print the word “sacrifice(s)” in italics in order to indicate that the word is not present in the Hebrew text. The translation “regular sacrifice” is offered in the NASB, “regular offering” in the NEB, and “perpetual sacrifice” in the JB. 

More exact translations are provided by several interpreters. In one instance it is rendered “the Constant””® but interpreted as “the ‘constant holocaust.’””? Others translate the term with the expression, “the Continual,”3° by which is meant “all that is of 
continual, that is, constant, permanent, use in the Temple services”>' and not merely the daily sacrifices. Or it means “continuity,”>? referring to all regularly occurring practices of the Hebrew cultus. 

Historical-critical interpreters and others who interpret 8:9—14 to be fulfilled in the events of Antiochus IV are of the common opinion that the noun tamid is to be interpreted as a technical term37—an abbreviation of the normal biblical expression, ‘lat 
hattamid, “daily [regular] sacrifice.” 

The difficulties of these interpretations are at times noted. For example, it is admitted that: (1) whenever tamid appears in the OT in connection with the “daily sacrifice,” it is always an adjective joined by the noun “sacrifice/burnt offering” (‘dlat);34 (2) it is 
used in this supposed technical, abbreviated sense in the book of Daniel only (8:11-13; 11:31; 12:11);35 and (3) only in the Talmud (written in the fourth-fifth centuries A.D.) is tamid employed as a technical term.°° It is openly admitted by these scholars that Anti- 
ochus IV Epiphanes provides the model by which the passage is to be interpreted. 

We wonder, however, whether the usage of an Antiochus model and a technical term from the Jewish Talmud97 are sound procedures for interpreting a biblical expression in an OT apocalyptic book. Why did the writer of 8:11-12 not use the normal OT 
expression for “daily sacrifice” (‘6lat tamid), if this is what he had in mind? 

It may be seen from a study of the available Qumran literature that the term tamid was employed in a manner similar to OT usage. (See End Note, page 422, “Qumran and Old Testament Usage of the Hebrew Word Tamid”). Its biblical use as an adjectival 
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substantive demonstrates rich associations with all phases of the Hebrew cultus. Thus, although tamid is used in association with the “burnt offering,” it is not restricted to this context. It is also used with the “grain offering,” “showbread,” “incense,” “light,” 
“allowance,” etc. On the basis of these rich and variegated relationships it is highly precarious to restrict its meaning, semantic range, and association to the “daily sacrifice” or “continual burnt offering.” 

Our philological investigation of the usage of tamid in OT and Qumran literature points in other directions than the “daily [regular, continual] sacrifice” interpretation. This limited usage does not appear in any biblical or post-biblical texts before the time of 
the writing of the Talmud (fourth-fifth centuries A.D.). We are not convinced, therefore, that the reading of 8:9—14 through the grid of the Antiochus model of interpretation is correct exegetically, contextually, or historically. 


The Antiochus interpretation takes hattamid to refer normally either to the “daily [morning-evening] sacrifice[s]”2° or, less restrictively, to all that is of permanent use in the holy services of divine worship.2° It suggests that the “little horn,” that is, Anti- 
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ochus IV, “exalted himself by abolishing the worship of Yahweh in the temple of Jerusalem”#° and desecrated God’s “sanctuary on earth.”*' Those aspects of the passage which do not fit this interpretation, such as the origin of the “little horn,”4” the nature of 
the “little horn” as a kingdom and nota king,*? and the time specifications,** are generally disregarded. 

Without being unfair to this position, it will have to be recognized, however, that normally the exegetes who favor this interpretation take the model of the Antiochus persecution and emend, change, reconstruct, translate, and interpret the text in such a 
way as to bring it more or less into harmony with the historical model which has been selected. The recent commentary on Daniel in the Anchor Bible Series is a typical example. 

The historicist interpretation of the “little horn” understands the symbol to represent Rome*® in the total span of its political-pagan and ecclesiastical-papal phases.*° Taking away “the continuance” is understood by most as taking away “the continual 
priestly ministry of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary (Heb 7:25; 1 John 2:1) and ... the true worship of Christ in the gospel age.”47 Or, the expression is seen to indicate a “form of perversion and blasphemy [that] strikes at the central idea of the work of Christ as 
the mediator between the sinner and his God.”4° This includes the usurpation of prerogatives belonging to “the Prince of the host” in terms of service, mediatorial activities, and a reaching toward the glory and honor belonging to God in the plan of salvation. 

We have noted that 8:11a refers to the self-exaltation of the “little horn” power even to the heavenly “Prince of the host.” In verses 11b the statement is made that “from him” (mimmennd@), that is, from the heavenly “Prince of the host,” the tamid was taken 
away. This indicates that the tamid (the continuance; that which goes on without interruption) is something which belongs to the heavenly Prince. 

What does the heavenly “Prince of the host” (Christ) do which may be “taken” from Him? The heavenly “Prince of the host” engages in an ongoing activity of mediation and intercession. The NT depicts Christ (after ascension and installation) as heavenly 
High Priest, functioning as “mediator [mesités] between God and men” (1 Tim 2:5, KJV). His mediatorial function is emphasized in several instances.49 He functions also as a heavenly Intercessor (Rom 8:34; Heb 9:24; 1 John 2:1), carrying on His intercessory 
activity continuously “in the presence of God on our behalf” (Heb 9:24, RSV). Accordingly, the hattamid (“the continuance”) which goes on without interruption and which the “little horn” power takes away “from Him” is this continuous ministry and service of 
mediation and intercession. 

The usurpation on the part of the ecclesiastical phase of Rome reflects the kinds of activities by the horn which make ineffective the continual ministry and service of the heavenly “Prince of the host” whose ministry is part of the plan of salvation. This is 
what seems to be in view in the second part of 8:11. 

There is nothing stated so far, if our analysis of the text is correct, which would imply a defilement of the sanctuary or temple in Jerusalem. “Taking away” something from the “Prince of the host” is not an act of defilement. The language of defilement 


and/or pollution has not yet appeared in chapter 8 and, without prejudging the matter of the following phrases in 8:11c—-14, will not appear. 


Third Clause 


We turn our attention now to the last clause in 8:11 and consider first the relationship of the three clauses in that verse. Technically speaking, the third and last clause in verse 11 is a verbal clause.5° It may be correct to suggest that it and the second clause are 
explanatory in character. That is, they elaborate upon or explain the implications of the first clause>* which depicts the self-exaltation and, as it were, the usurpation of the “little horn” power. That the three clauses belong together is evident from the personal 
pronouns “him” and “his” referring back to the “Prince of the host.” The sense of the passage may be paraphrased thus: 

“And the horn made itself great even to the Prince of the host, that is to say, it took away from Him the continual service and threw down the foundation of His sanctuary.” 

A literal translation of verse 11c reads, “and the foundation of His sanctuary was thrown down.” In considering this sentence we should note that translators and interpreters often engage in making hefty changes in the Hebrew text of this clause. However, 
the Hebrew phrase really contains no difficulties. 

In the NEB the sentence is abbreviated to “and even threw down his sanctuary.” The NAB renders it, “whose sanctuary is cast down”; whereas the TEV reads, “and ruined the Temple.” These dynamic translations of recent vintage” change the subject, and 
one even omits the personal pronoun (His). 

These modern translations follow a trend among historical-critical interpreters. It is not unusual to find that the subject (foundation; place—KJV, RSV, NASB, etc.) is totally omitted and the Hebrew term, miqdag (“sanctuary”), which stands in a genitival 
attributive position, is made into the object®3 so that the sentence reads (with the verb changed as well) “and defiled the sanctuary,”54 or “and trampled down the sanctuary.”55 The subject is changed and a new verb is introduced. We question these procedures. 

The Hebrew verb used in verse 11c is huslak meaning “to throw down.” Commentators have changed it arbitrarily to tirmds (“defiled,5° profaned,5” desecrated”).5° However, the Hebrew text is well preserved,*? and there is evidence that its history goes far 
back,® as also the manuscript fragments of the Book of Daniel from Qumran clearly testify.°' These attempts by interpreters and translators testify to the difficulty of fitting chapter 8 into the Antiochus interpretation. Arbitrary emendations of the Hebrew 
text against manuscript support hardly make a convincing case for the interpretation provided by these historical-critical scholars. 

Let us now examine the verb actually provided by the Hebrew text. As stated above, “was thrown down’ is a translation of huslak.” It derives from a root®} that means “to throw (away, down, behind)”®4 with literal®> and metaphorical® usages. In about 75 
percent of its 125 occurrences human beings are the agents engaged in the activity expressed. In the remainder of the cases the subject is God (Yahweh).*7 In the latter cases frequent reference is made to God’s nonsaving or doom activity with respect to Israel. 

There is no example among the 125 usages of this verb that suggests or hints—either in a literal or a metaphorical sense—that its meaning has anything to do with defilement, desecration, or the like. This fact can hardly be overemphasized. A “throwing 
down” does not communicate an act of defilement, but rather an act of destruction, or a making of something ineffective. 

Thus the verb huslak in verse 11c has the meaning “was thrown down.”°? At times there is a blending of both literal and metaphorical emphases in the usages of this verb.”° If the cosmic dimension is in view here—a dimension which fits with the emphasis of 
the previous clauses—then the throwing down of the foundation of the sanctuary refers to making ineffective the foundation of the sanctuary in the heavenly sphere. 

The object that “was thrown down” in verse 11¢ is “the foundation of His sanctuary.” The word “foundation” is makén. Traditionally it is translated as “place” in the English language. The regular Hebrew word for “place,” however, is the term, mdqém. The 
latter appears in the OT about 400 times and derives from the root, giim. But mak6n derives from the root, sin, which has no relationship with the other root. Both terms are different in several respects aside from the roots from which they derive. An investiga- 
tion of the usage of makén in the OT will be instructive since it provides a background for its appearance in 8:11. 

Makén is used seventeen times in the OT.7' In only one instance is this term employed in a non-cultic context.” In all other instances there is an undeniable cultic association.73 Its most frequent usage (seven times) is its designation for God’s “place of 
dwelling,””4 in heaven,75 God’s heavenly sanctuary.”° In three instances it is employed for the Lord’s earthly “place of dwelling,” namely, His earthly sanctuary.7” Once the context would allow it to be either the heavenly or earthly “dwelling.””® Twice makén is 
used metaphorically in connection with God’s throne. Righteousness and justice are said to be the maké6n, that is, the “basis” or “foundation” of His throne.”? The meaning of “foundation” is also used in connection with the Jerusalem temple and in one instance 
designates the whole site or area of Mt. Zion.®° 

An investigation of the cultic contexts of makén gives further insights. It is in God’s heavenly dwelling place—His sanctuary in heaven—that He hears the prayers of His faithful, both Israelites and non-Israelites,*! and from which comes His forgiveness and 
from which He renders “judgment” or “justice.”®? Again, it is from His heavenly dwelling place—His sanctuary in heaven—that the Lord looks upon the inhabitants of the earth (Ps 33:13-14). This is where His throne is located, the “foundation” (makén) of 
which is established on principles of “righteousness and justice” (Ps 89:14; 97:2). 

Thus on the basis of our investigation of every usage of makén (aside from its appearance in 8:11), we can discern new insights regarding its function in the prophecy. The “little horn” power is the anti-God power which throws down “the foundation of His 
sanctuary.” In all instances but one makén (“foundation”) has distinct cultic connections. However, in no instance is the term connected with the idea of contamination or defilement. The “little horn” power is not contaminating or defiling the makén of the 
heavenly sanctuary of the “Prince of the host.” 

But the horn’s act of throwing down the makén (“foundation”) of the sanctuary in heaven is an interference with God’s hearing the prayers of His people and an interference with the forgiveness that is the basis/foundation of God’s sanctuary in heaven. Thus 
the horn’s act involves an interference in the sense of making of no effect the “foundation” or “basis” (mak6n) of the heavenly sanctuary from which issue divine righteousness and justice. 

This throwing down is a way of communicating in pictorial, metaphorical language the fact that the “little horn” power is reaching, as it were, the very center of the divine activity in the heavenly sanctuary, an activity involving forgiveness of sin. Such an 
action touches the core of the continual intercession and ministry of the “Prince of the host” (the Christ) who ministers in the heavenly sanctuary. In other words, the anti-God horn-power attacks the very basis of the intercession of the heavenly sanctuary with 
its mediatorial and saving activities on behalf of the faithful. 

The genitival combination, “the foundation of his sanctuary,” appears in the OT only in 8:11 with the term miqda having the meaning of “sanctuary,”*3 as in the remainder of the book of Daniel.*4 It should be noted that miqdd§ may refer to God’s 
sanctuary/temple on earth or in heaven,® or to both the earthly and the heavenly in the same text.*° 

On the basis of these philological, terminological, and semantic considerations, the intent of verse 11c shows that there is every reason why the cosmic dimension should have its special stress. Once more the “little horn” power indicates its anti-God activity 
by seeking to make ineffective the work being done in the heavenly sanctuary*” where Christ ministers in behalf of His people. 

The cosmic dimension of the overthrowing of the heavenly foundation®® of the sanctuary communicates the reality of the attempt to nullify Christ’s heavenly ministry through the establishment of a rival mediatorial system. Such a rival diverts men’s 
attention from the high priestly work of Christ, and thus deprives them of the continuous blessings of His ministry in the heavenly courts. 

The major outlines regarding the activity of the “little horn” in verses 9—11 may now be summarized. Among these activities are: (1) horizontal expansion from small beginnings to large proportions (vss. 9b, 24a), possibly attaining strength through idola- 
trous worship (vss. 10a, 24a); (2) persecution of the saints of God (vss. 10bc, 24bc); (3) arrogating to himself divine prerogatives by reaching up to the Prince of the host (vss. 11a, 25ab); (4) removal of the continuance of (divine) services for man’s salvation (vss. 
11b, 25c); and (5) throwing down or making ineffective the beneficent ministry of Christ that has continuance and involves forgiveness and is the foundation of the sanctuary in heaven (vs. 11c). It is indeed correct to hold that an attack on the “foundation of the 
sanctuary” is tantamount to an attack on God Himself.*? 


Exegesis of Daniel 8:12 


Our attention must now go to the next verse of our passage (vs. 12). The reader of this verse who has compared the various translations will note a great variety of renderings. The first sentence may be understood in two major ways, although the resultant 


meanings are somewhat similar. 


First Clause 


1. The clause may be literally translated to read, “And a host was given over [against] the continuance in transgression.” The noun “host” (saba’) precedes the verb in the Hebrew sentence structure,?° and may be understood as the subject. Since the term 
“host” does not have the definite article (the) it seems best not to link it with the same term in the previous verses. The action of the “host” (understood as subject) is directed against “the continuance.” 

If “the continuance” (hattdmid) refers to the same thing as in verse 11, the “host” designates an entity which is opposed to “the continuance,” or ministry of the “Prince of the host” in the heavenly sanctuary. In this case “host” must be associated with the “lit- 
tle horn.” That is, it is the little horn’s host that is active against the “continuance.” 

In this case the action of verse 12a seems to communicate the idea that “a host” of the “little horn” power in the form of ecclesiastical Rome (a symbol which could possibly refer to the clergy) was given charge over “the continuance,” that is, the ongoing 
intercessory, mediatorial ministry of the heavenly Prince of the host. Intercession, mediation, and other benefits associated with the tamid are fully in control of the little horn’s “host.” 

The verbal expression “was given” (tinnatén) is a feminine passive form of the verb natan.®' When it is followed by the preposition “al, as is the case in this clause, it frequently has the meaning “to bring something against.”” Accordingly the little horn’s 
“host” had brought something against the continual ministry of the “Prince of the host.” 

The “how” of this negative activity may be described in the expression “in trangression” (b’pdsa‘). The preposition “b® normally means “in,”®3 but it may also mean “[together] with.”®4 Thus the expression could indicate that the little horn’s “host” acts “in” 
or “with” transgression. 

Another legitimate way to understand the preposition is to take it as expressing cause.®> In this case the transgression is caused by the host’s action against the Prince’s “continuity” or continual ministry. If this is the intent of the text, and it may well be, the 
rebellious charge taken over or against the tamid causes transgression. The transgression that is caused may be the leading of human beings to trust in the substitute service(s) of the horn’s counterfeit continuous ministry. 

2. The second manner of interpreting the first clause of verse 12 takes “host” as the object of the clause rather than its subject. Accordingly, the sentence may be translated, “And [it] was given a host over [against] the continuance in transgression.” 

In this instance the “little horn” power is understood as the subject. It was given a “host.” This “host” may be conceived to be either restrictively a “clergy” or non-restrictively a “group of people” who are over or against the continual ministry of the “Prince 
of the host” in the heavenly sanctuary. 

The concluding words “in transgression” or “with transgression” can thus mean that the “little horn” power acts through the host with or in transgression. If, however, the preposition “b*” is expressing cause, then the meaning of the clause may be that the 
horn was given a “host” that functioned against the continual ministry of the heavenly “Prince of the host,” causing transgression. The transgression that is caused may be a misdirecting of human beings to trust in counterfeit activities rather than in the sav- 
ing, forgiving mediation and intercession of the heavenly “Prince of the host.” The “transgression” would be that of human beings. 

It should be noted that this first clause in verse 12 is probably the most difficult in verses 9-14 for understanding its intended meaning. Thus whatever rendering one prefers with “host” as subject or object, the phrase remains obscure. 

It has been noted—and is worth emphasizing—that the tamid (“continual ministry”) is that which takes place in the holy place of the sanctuary.®° The “little horn” power is only able to confuse human beings with regard to the ministration in that place. (In 
the earthly sanctuary the term tamid is used only in connection with items and rituals connected with the first apartment.) But the “little horn” is never capable of interfering with the activity in the most holy place at the end of time. 


Second Clause 


The second clause of verse 12 may be rendered literally, “and it throws truth down to the earth.” The verb (“throws”) is again written in the feminine form. Its subject could be either the horn or the host (referred to in the first clause) since both nouns are 
feminine.°” However, it is more natural contextually to stay with the “little horn” as the subject.9° This view would also fit the interpretation of the vision given in verses 24-25. Thus another aspect of the little horn’s activity is now being described. 

The word “truth” (’emet) has been interpreted to mean “True Religion as embodied in the Scriptures,”9? or, in a more limited sense, the Torah,©° or simply “Truth” in an abstract sense.’ The lack of the article is typical of this particular term and must not 
be overemphasized.” In four of the six occurrences in the book of Daniel, the Hebrew word refers to the revelation that has come from God which is truth (8:26; 10:1, 21; 11:2). These examples refer to the reliability of the revealed truth in terms of the certainty 
of its fulfillment in the future.’°3 The fifth usage reveals that the calamity which befell Israel was a fulfillment of what “[had been] written in the law of Moses” (9:13a, KJV), yet no repentance had come and no attention was being given to God’s “truth” (vs. 13b). 

On the basis of these usages, “truth” in verse 12 may be understood to refer to God’s revelation in its comprehensive sense, including both “the law of Moses”’® and the prophetic-apocalyptic revelation contained in the book of Daniel itself. This Danielic 
context supports the suggestion that “truth” here in verse 12 is a term referring to the divine truth of revelation which the horn will throw down to the earth. This revelatory truth contains the instructions about worship, salvation, and related matters, also 
including God’s plan to set up His kingdoms of grace and glory. 


Third Clause 


Verse 12 concludes with two short verbs which may be literally translated, “and it succeeded and it prospered.” The idea is clear. The anti-God power symbolized by the “little horn” was successful in its attempts; it prospered in its rebellious undertakings. 
“Prospering” in the visions of the book of Daniel is always the experience of the anti-God powers.*°> However, the prophetic message is plain. Although the anti-God powers prosper, it is nevertheless true that ultimately and in a final sense they do not. God 
remains in control even if things appear otherwise. 

This is the conclusion of the angelic interpretation. The “little horn,” despite its fantastic success in geographical-horizontal and vertical-upward movements and its various activities, will be broken “by no human hand” (vs. 25, RSV). This breaking takes 


place at the turn of the ages, at the time when all the kingdoms of Daniel 2 come to a sudden end by the stone cut out “without hands” (2:34, 45). 


END NOTE 
Qumran and Old Testament Usage of the Hebrew Word Tamid 


Historical-critical interpreters hold to a second century B.C. date for the composition of Daniel 8—12. If this is true, should not the use of tamid in the materials from Qumran written about the same time reflect a similar meaning? 
We are in the fortunate position of having Qumran scrolls available which employ the term tamid.' and a brief survey of the evidence may be instructive. The Thanksgiving Psalms (Hédayét) from Cave 1 (1QH), dated to the first century B.C., contains tamid 
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five times.” It is always employed as an adverb with the meaning “continually,” in such phrases as “continually I will bless thy name,”> “making supplication continually,”* and the like. In this scroll the term is never associated with sacrifice or the sanctuary. 

In the Manual of Discipline (1QS) the term appears three times.5 Tamid is again an adverb meaning “continually” in connection with the Law that is to be studied “continually.”° The judgments of God are also to be watched “continually,”” and the righteous 
deeds of God are to be told “continually.”® 

The third document among the Dead Sea Scrolls in which tamid appears (and again only as an adverb) is the Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness (1QM),° dated between 50 B.C. and A.D. 50.’° Once again it is employed in a non-cul- 
tic context in the clause, “Open the gate continually [tamid].”"' The remaining usages are in a cultic context and pertain to instructions to heads of families regarding what they are to do in the beginning of the war. 

The heads of the priests are “to minister continually [tamid] before God”” and the heads of the Levites are also “to minister continually [tamid].”"3 Others “shall attend daily [tdémid]'4 at the gates of the sanctuary.”’5 Those who serve shall “satisfy themselves 
perpetually [tamid] before Him.”*° Although we are in a sanctuary context, témid is not used as a noun or as a technical term for the daily sacrifice. It carries the meaning of “continually” or “perpetually,” being used consistently as an adverb. 

The same adverbial usage is made of the word in the Florilegium (4QFlor).’7 The glory of God “shall appear above it [the sanctuary] perpetually [tamid].”"* It is similarly used as an adverb in four other instances in non-biblical texts from Qumran.” 

In 1977 the famous Temple Scroll,*° composed during the second half of the second century B.C., was published.** The document consists of a description of the temple building, sacrificial laws, festivals, Day of Atonement, and sundry instructions. In this 
work the term tdémid appears four times. ** In two instances it follows the typical adverbial usage with the meaning of “continually” or “perpetually.”*3 

In the remaining two examples, however, tamid is employed as an adjective in the expression, “the continual [or daily] burnt offering” (‘dlat hattaémid).4 This particular usage is of great importance. It demonstrates that in the middle of the second century 
B.C.—shortly before the composition of Daniel 8-12 as alleged by critical scholarship—the word tamid was not being used in the form of an abbreviated adjectival noun as a technical term for the “daily [continual] sacrifice.” Rather, the “daily sacrifice” is desig- 
nated in its normal manner with the word tamid serving as an adjective to define the noun “sacrifice” (‘6lah). 

This short excursus on the word témid in Qumran literature reveals that: (1) Tamid is used predominantly as an adverb with the meaning “continually” or “perpetually.” (2) Tamid is used twice as an adjective qualifying the noun “burnt offering/sacrifice” 
(‘6lah) in the expression “daily burnt offering/sacrifice” (‘6lat hattémid). (3) Tamid never stands alone as a noun. (4) Tamid never appears as a technical term or an abbreviated, elliptical expression in Qumran literature. (5) Usage of tamid as an adverb or adjec- 
tive in available Qumran literature cautions against interpreting hattamid in Daniel as a technical or abbreviated term. The latter usage does indeed appear in the Talmud, a work composed four to five hundred years into the Christian era. But the procedure of 
reading a technical meaning which developed many centuries later” into an earlier nominal usage remains highly problematical and is a doubtful procedure. 

We turn now to the biblical use of the term tamid, a word that occurs 103 times in the OT.” In five usages in the book of Daniel (8:11—13; 11:31; 12:11), and in no other place, this word is employed as an adjectival noun, standing alone with the definite article 
(“the”) and modifying no other word. 

A careful investigation of the usage of the term tamid in the OT is revealing and may be expected to shed light upon its usage in the book of Daniel. The typical usage of the term tamid in the OT is as an adverb. It appears as such in no less than 62 instances’” 
of the 103 usages and means “continually””’ in the sense “of going on without interruption.””? It has a variety of connections and associations such as “continually” praising (Ps 34:1), speaking (Pss 35:27; 40:16), blowing (1 Chr 16:6), shaking (Ps 69:23), hoping 
(Ps 71:14), standing (1 Kgs 10:8; 2 Chr 9:7), keeping (Lev 24:3), seeking (1 Chr 16:11), eating (2 Sam 9:7, 13), sacrificing (2 Chr 24:14), and so on. 

In 21 instances tdmid appears as an adjective,3° being used substantively*’ in the genitive,” in the expression “lat hattdmid, “the continual33 burnt offering.”>+ This genitive construction is translated literally, “the burnt offering of continuity,” the meaning 
of which is the burnt offering which goes on without interruption every morning and evening. 


However, it must be emphasized that this particular construction of tamid in the OT is not restricted to the daily burnt offering. In two instances it is employed in this way for the “continual grain offering” (minhat hattamid) 35 Similarly it appears with other 
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items as the “continual showbread, ‘continual bread,”37 “continual feast, continual incense,”> “continual light, continual allowance,”*’ and “men of continuity,”*” that is, “men continually employed.”*? 


Let us now summarize the results of this investigation of tamid in the OT. We have found that contextual connections and semantic associations demonstrate its usage as an adverb and an adjective. In the latter case it is used substantively in a genitive rela- 


tionship which virtually causes it to function in the Hebrew language as a noun in the sense of “uninterrupted continuity”*4 or “unceasingness.”45 


THE AUDITION ABOUT THE SANCTUARY 
(VERSES 13-14) 


Editorial synopsis. In these verses the prophet’s attention is diverted to a conversation between two holy personages in the heavenly realms. They speak about the vision, particularly about the horn’s attack upon the heavenly sanctuary and God’s people. 
One of them asks the other: “How long shall be the vision ...?” 

While the usual rendering of our common versions emphasizes length of time, the author notes that the Hebrew reads literally: “Until when ...?” The explicit emphasis in the audition focuses on the end of time, as Gabriel later informs Daniel (vss. 17, 19). 
Hence the real intent of the question is not an inquiry about duration (how long?), but about termination (until when?) and what would follow. 

The author observes that the year-day principle is implicit in chapter 8. The expression, “until when the vision (hazén)?” refers to the entire vision (vss. 1-2, 15). This means that the time element of 2300 evening-mornings must begin at some point during 
the rule of the Persian empire (ram) and extend through the activities of the he-goat, its four subsequent horn powers, and the career of the little horn to another point in the time of the end. Since 2300 literal days would fall far short, it is evident that the 2300 
evening-mornings were intended to be understood in a symbolic manner and that the year-day principle is functioning here. 

There is no exegetical basis for assuming that these 2300 evening-mornings refer to the two public offerings that were sacrificed daily. Some, mistakenly following this line of reasoning, halve the number to obtain a period of 1150 days. This is an attempt to 
correlate this time element in chapter 8 with the three year period of temple desecration by Antiochus IV, but the results fail to fit the actual historical situation. “Evening-morning” is not a sacrificial expression, but a time expression linking naturally to the 
terminology ofa full day (Gen 1). (See chapter 7 of this volume for a discussion of the terminology and the issue). 

The introduction of a time element into the vision by one of the heavenly personages naturally raises interest in its beginning and ending points. These are not revealed in the vision of chapter 8. However, the author lists and discusses a number of links to 
demonstrate that the vision of chapter 9—Gabriel’s presentation and explanation of the 70 week prophecy—is essentially the continuation of his commission to explain to Daniel the vision of chapter 8. 

It is in chapter 9 that the simultaneous beginning point of both the 2300 days/years and the 490 days/years (70 weeks) is given with the implementation of the decree by Artaxerxes I in 457 B.C. This places the termination of the 2300 year period in A.D. 
1844. The author says, “This point of time, and beyond, is the center of attention in chapter 8. For that matter, it is pivotal to the whole book of Daniel.” 

In this and the previous section the author discusses the significance of several Hebrew terms such as tamid (“daily/continuance”), pesa‘ (“transgression”), gddes (“sanctuary”), and nisdaq (“cleanse/justify”). Such phraseology (as well as the symbolic use of 
sacrificial animals in the vision: the ram and goat) indicates a sanctuary setting with particular allusion to the Day of Atonement. A Hebrew steeped in sacrificial ritual would read this prophecy—“then shall the sanctuary be cleansed”—quite naturally in terms 
of the Day of Atonement ritual. 

Thus, there are terminological, conceptual, and theological links between Daniel 8 and Leviticus 16. What Leviticus 16 describes as the grand climax of cleansing, restoring, justifying, and vindicating for ancient Israel on the Day of Atonement at the end of 
the ritual cycle, Daniel 8 describes as the grand climax for all of God’s people on a cosmic, universal scale at the end of this age. The judicial- redemptive activity in the heavenly sanctuary as portrayed in Daniel 8 is the same activity that was earlier portrayed in 
the preadvent judgment in the parallel vision of Daniel 7 (vss. 9-10, 13-14, 22, 26). 

The vision of Daniel 8 has links not only with chapters 2 and 7, but also with the vision of chapters 11-12. Thus in 12:1-3 Prince Michael stands up to rescue “everyone who is ... written in the book” (12:1, NASB) and to raise the faithful to everlasting life. 
Accordingly the grand climax of the book of Daniel is not the judgment, important as it is for the redemption of God’s people. Rather, the final judgment (its initial phase beginning in 1844) and the restoration of the heavenly sanctuary to its rightful state are 
the actions that lead up to the resurrection and the new age with its everlasting kingdom. In God’s plan the judgment before the coming of the new age is designed to bring ultimate salvation to those who are truly His. Finally, the old has gone, and the new has 


come. 


Section Outline 


I. Introduction 
Il. Exegesis of Daniel 8:13-14 
III. Content of the Question (vs. 13) 
IV. Content of the Answer (vs. 14) 


Introduction 


Our investigation of the words, phrases, and clauses of Daniel 8:9—12 has proceeded slowly and painstakingly. It has revealed many details of the activity of the “little horn.” It has become evident time and again that nothing is said about defilement of the 
sanctuary, or its place, as such. The typical Hebrew terms for defilement and pollution do not appear.’ What does appear is an attack—in different forms—upon God’s people, the foundation of His sanctuary, and thus upon God Himself, and His truth. Preroga- 


tives that belong to God are usurped, and the continual, divine, mediatorial service is made ineffective. There are cosmic and universal overtones that receive further attention in the dialog contained in verses 13-14 to which attention must next be given. 


Exegesis of Daniel 8:13-14 


The question of 8:13 opens with the Hebrew words ‘ad-matay. They are customarily rendered in English with the phrase “how long” (KJV, RSV, NASB, TEV). However, several commentators note that the wording of the Hebrew should be rendered differ- 
ently. This observation is important because “the point of the question is found in the first words,” ‘ad-mdtay.* What do these words mean? The first word, “ad, is a temporal preposition? which should be rendered “until.”4 It is joined to the temporal interroga- 
tive adverb, mdtay,> meaning “when.”® 

Some leading lexicographers translate the compound expression ‘ad-m4tay as “until when.”” These words introduce a “true question of information to which a real answer is provided.”*® The thrust of the expression (until when) is upon what is to take place 
at the end of the time span and beyond. 

It is acommon but mistaken notion that the emphasis is on the entire time span of the 2,300 evening-mornings. However, the stress in the question of verse 13 actually falls upon the end point of the 2,300 evenings-mornings and what is to take place from 
that point of time onward. The emphasis is not duration (how long) but termination (until when) and what follows. This exegetical insight finds contextual support in the temporal “until” (‘ad) in the answer of verse 14a which in turn is followed by “then” (waw 
after temporal information) in the last part of verse 14.° 

It should be noted at this point that the explicit emphasis in the vision-audition of chapter 8 focuses on the end-time. The angel-interpreter informs Daniel in explicit terms that “the vision is for the time of the end” (vs. 17, RSV); and again, “the vision of the 
evenings and the mornings ... is true,” but “pertains to many days hence” (vs. 26, RSV). In verse 19 the encouragement comes that the vision “pertains to the appointed time of the end” (RSV). This end-time emphasis in chapter 8 corroborates the end-time sig- 


nificance of the question-answer dialog in verses 13-14. 


2300 Evening-Mornings 


It is necessary now to discuss briefly the temporal expression, “2,300 evenings-mornings” (vs. 14). Scholars long have suggested that the expression “evenings-mornings” is simply a unique way to express the total number of tdmid sacrifices omitted during 
the time of the temple’s desecration by Antiochus IV. Since a sacrifice was offered in the morning and evening of each day, it is argued that the omission of 2,300 such sacrifices indicates an actual time period of 1,150 days.'° Today’s English Version (TEV) actu- 
ally translates the answer of verse 14 as, “It will continue for 1,150 days, during which evening and morning sacrifices will not be offered.” This common interpretation calls for analysis and evaluation. 

The Hebrew text in verse 14 (‘ad ‘ereb boger ’alpayim iiS° 10S me‘6t), is easily rendered in a literal sense as “until 2,300 evenings [and] mornings.”"! The Septuagint (LXX) translates the phrase by interpreting “evenings-mornings” with “days” as, “Until evenings 
and mornings, 2,300 days.”"” 

Several cogent observations militate against the interpretation that the phrase “2,300 evenings-mornings” are 1,150 days and the “evenings-mornings” mean tdamid sacrifices. They are briefly summarized below: 

1. The tdmid sacrifice ritual in the OT employs the expression “continual burnt offering” (‘olat tamid) as the designation for the double burnt offering of the morning and evening. It does not designate an offering brought in the morning and another in the 
evening.’ The combination of the morning and evening burnt offering is consistently referred to as ‘olat timid. Therefore a division of 2,300 by two is unwarranted. 

2. The sequence of “evenings-mornings” with evenings before mornings hardly refers to tamid sacrifices. The tdmid sacrifices are always designated in the sequence of morning before evening: “Burnt offerings morning and evening.”"4 No exception to the 
sequence appears in the OT. The post-biblical period perpetuates the sequence of “morning and evening” with regard to the tamid sacrifices.’ Thus the expression “evenings-mornings” does not refer to tamid sacrifices but to a measure of time. 

3. Exegetical support is entirely lacking for counting 2,300 evenings-mornings separately in order to arrive at 1,150 whole days.’° The sequence of evening and morning as an expression for a full day appears for the first time in the creation account of Gene- 
sis 1.7 The language of the Genesis passage is reflected here in 8:14, 26.'° C. F. Keil has fittingly remarked, “A Hebrew reader could not possibly understand the period of time [of] 2300 evening-mornings ... [to be] 2300 half days or 1150 whole days, because 
evening and morning at the creation constituted not the half but the whole day.... We must therefore take the words as they are, i.e., understand them of 2300 whole days.”"? This is quite correct. 

When the Hebrews wished to designate the day and night separately, they would mention the number of both, as in “forty days and forty nights” or “three days and three nights.”*° Even in these instances, however, the expression “forty days and forty 
nights” does not mean 20 whole days but a sequence of forty calendar days.*' Thus other scholars have correctly concluded that “instead of ‘day,’ one says also ‘evening-morning’ (8:14),” and that in “Dan 8:14 the ‘day’ is designated as ‘ereb boger ‘evening-morn- 
ing.’ ”?? 

4. Asa final consideration we should note the following: Whether the 2,300 evenings-mornings are correctly understood as whole days or incorrectly as 1,150 whole days, or whether they are taken as 6 years, 4 months, and 20 days or as 3 years, 2 months, 
and 10 days respectively (on the basis of a 360-day year), the fact remains that there is no historical epoch mentioned in the Book of Maccabees or in Josephus regarding Antiochus IV which corresponds with either set of figures.73 

The profanation of the temple by Antiochus IV lasted three years to the day.*4 This makes only 1,080 days on the 360-day calendar and thus falls far short of the supposed 1,150 days, not to speak of 2,300 days.”5 


Therefore, it seems exegetically sound to take the 2,300 evenings-mornings as 2,300 whole time periods and view them as a prophetic time period with the aid of the year-day principle known from other prophetic-symbolic time predictions.”° 


Starting and Ending Points of the 2300 Evening-Mornings 


We return now to our earlier discussion of the phrase, “Until when will be the vision?” We emphasize again that the expression “until when” (‘ad-mdtay) does not emphasize duration of time. Duration of time would be the focus of the question, “how long?” 
The question, “until when?” has its focus on the termination point of the time period indicated. This is contextually stressed in the answer, “until ... then” (‘ad ... w®) in verse 14. When the termination point has been reached, something relating to the sanctuary 
shall take place. 

When the end of a time period is stressed, the inevitable matter of its beginning comes to view. In other words, beginning and end belong together—and implicitly also what takes place during the vision. This raises some important questions. For example, 
Does the time period span the entire vision (the ram, he-goat, and “little horn” periods)? Or is the time span of the vision limited to only the “little horn” period? Fortunately, the text provides an answer to these questions. 


28 are insensitive to the 


It has been pointed out that the question itself (according to Hebrew syntax) comes to an end with the clause, “until when [shall be] the vision?”?” Those who would limit the intent of the question to the period of the “little horn 
Hebrew noun for “vision” which is tamid in verse 13. This term appears no less than seven times in chapter 8 (vss. 1-2 [three times], 13, 15, 17, 26b). A study of this term here and in the remainder of the Hebrew of the book of Daniel (cf. 9:21; 10:14) reveals that it 
is distinguished from the word mar’eh, a word which carries the meaning of “appearance” but, at times, is also translated as “vision.” 

The word hazén (“vision”) in verse 13 contextually refers to the vision of the ram, he-goat, and the “little horn” as its first usages in verses 1—2 clearly indicate. The mar’eh (“appearance”) more narrowly refers to the “appearance” of the heavenly beings who 
engage in conversation regarding the trampling of the sanctuary and its restoration (cf. 8:16, 26a—27). 

The textual evidence of this technical vocabulary is pivotal for answering the question of the time span covered by the vision. In short, the time span covered by the hazén-vision in the question of verse 13 includes the entire range of events the prophet was 
shown in verses 3—12. Contextually and terminologically it is not limited to the “little horn” period. 

This conclusion is not negated by the brief expression following the word hazén in the remainder of verse 13: “the continuance and the transgression causing horror, to make both sanctuary and host a trampling.” (It should be noted that the word “concern- 
ing,” written in some translations like the KJV and RSV is a supplied word which is not found in the Hebrew text). The syntax and pointing of the Hebrew text do not allow these expressions to be taken as an extended genitival construct chain (to be read as, “the 
vision of the continuance, etc.”). Such a construct would naturally limit “the vision” (hehdzén) in verse 13 to the expressions following it in the sentence. 

Let us take a brief look at the syntax and what Hebrew grammar would require if the word “vision” were in a genitival construct relationship to what follows. If the noun hazén (“vision”) were in construct, (1) it would not have the definite article (however, 
the noun is written with a definite article as “the vision” [hehazé6n]). (2) it would have shown a reduction of vowels (that is, the Masoretes who added the vowel points to the consonantal text would have pointed hazén with a Pathath instead of a Qames). 

The fact that the consonantal text has the definite article rules out a genitival construct relationship. As it stands in the Hebrew text, hehdzén (“the vision”) is in the absolute state. While it is possible for the second element in a construct arrangement to be a 
noun clause, the first substantive or noun in the chain must be in the construct state. Thus the syntax of verse 13b does not permit “the vision” to be regarded as part of a construct arrangement in that verse. 

This leads to the suggestion (from the viewpoint of Hebrew syntax) that the question “until when?” has been omitted by ellipsis before the subsequent expressions in the verse. The intended thrust of the question may be understood as, “Until when the 
vision, [until when] the continuance and the transgression causing horror, [until when] to make both sanctuary and host a trampling?” 

However that may be, the description of verse 13 covers the entire vision of verses 3—-12, indicating, thereby, that the 2,300 evenings (and) mornings cover the period all the way from the ram, and he-goat, through the activities of the “little horn,” to the end 
of time (vss. 17, 19). 

Thus, it is clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that the year-day principle is functioning in chapter 8. The 2,300 evenings (and) mornings must cover the whole period of the events symbolized, beginning at some point during the ram period. An understand- 
ing of the 2,300 evenings-mornings as literal days does not fit the context of the question. Thus the prophet demonstrates that this unusual expression—which has no article, no plural, and no conjunction—stands symbolically for “years.” The prophet himself 
provides the key to the year-day principle which functions on the basis of contextual, linguistic, philological, and syntactical relationships in 8:12—14. 

This conclusion is of pivotal importance with respect to the entire meaning of chapter 8. If it is correct that “the vision” mentioned in verse 13 refers to the entire vision—first referred to in verses 1—2, described in verses 2-14, and referred to again in verse 
15—then chapter 8 can never conclude or terminate with Antiochus IV Epiphanes. This is because the time element goes far beyond this man’s own day. This recognition that the hdzén-vision covers the whole sweep of the total vision-experience (vss. 2— 
14)—including the “appearance” (mar’eh) of verses 13-14, a smaller segment of the whole—rings a death knell to the Antiochus interpretation. 

It is worth noting that the term hazén (“vision”) both introduces (vss. 1-2) the “vision-audition” (vss. 2-14) and concludes it (vs. 15). Thus it functions as an “inclusio” device to encircle the whole of the “vision-audition” itself. This is an additional indicator 
that hazén (“vision”) in verse 13 refers to the whole “vision-audition” sequence. 

The terminus a quo (“starting point”) and the terminus ad quem (“concluding point”) of the time span of the 2,300 “evenings-mornings” in terms of a particular year is not provided in chapter 8. Emphasis is placed primarily upon what takes place at the end of 
the time span and beyond in verse 13-14. 

The clue to the time aspect is found in the action that takes place at the end-time. In other words, in chapter 8 the focus is placed upon the point of time at the end of the 2,300 “evenings-mornings,” not the whole time span or its beginning. Accordingly, the 
expectation that the starting point of the entire time span is to be found elsewhere is sound. This expectation finds its contextual support in verse 26 where the angel interpreter comes to the time element of the 2,300 “evenings-mornings,” but does not attempt 


at that point to explain the matter. 


Links Between Daniel 8 and 9 


The unexplained time element of 8:13-14, 26 is taken up in chapter 9, which has definite links with chapter 8.*? Among the links between chapters 8 and 9 are the following: 

1. Similar terminology. The designation for “vision”>° in the form of the term, mar’eh,3' appears in 8:16, 26-27. In the latter verse it refers specifically to the mar’eh of the “evenings-mornings.” It appears again in 9:23, “understand the vision [mar’eh].” 
Different scholars have recognized a link between chapters 8 and 9 because of the usage of this term.>* 

Asecond terminological link between the chapters is the phrase, “at first,” (9:21). The expression naturally refers the reader back to 8:16 where Gabriel’s interpretation of the vision (mar’eh) is introduced. 

The third terminological link is found in the usage of a variety of forms of the verb bin (“to understand”) in 8:15-17, 23, 27; 9:2, 22-23. The same imperative form, “understand” (habén) , which appears in 8:17 where Gabriel introduces his answer to the end- 
time emphasis on the 2,300 evenings-mornings, reappears in 9:23 on the lips of the same angel in his presentation of the 70 week prophecy.*3 

2. Cultic perspective. Daniel 8:13—14 contains a cultic perspective with respect to the sanctuary. Daniel 9:24—27 likewise contains a cultic perspective in terms of atonement (Hebrew root, kpr), anointing (Hebrew root, mh), “holy of holies,” cutting off of 
the Messiah and cessation of sacrifice and offering.34 

3. Common angel-interpreter. The angel-interpreter Gabriel is first introduced in 8:16 and charged to interpret the vision to Daniel (vss. 17, 19). In 9:21—23 the same angel returns to complete his commission. “Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the 
first, came to me ... and he said to me ... understand the vision [mar’eh]” (RSV). 

4. Auditory revelation. It should not be overlooked that the time element of the auditory revelation in chapter 8 remained unclear to Daniel—“and [I] did not understand it” (vs. 27, RSV). Daniel 9:24—27 contains no vision, but there is an auditory revela- 
tion in which the time element figures most prominently. Both 8:13—14 and 9:24—27 are auditory revelations, and both deal with a time element. The latter provides the beginning point for the time span announced in the former revelation. 

5. Conceptual link. Daniel 9 climaxes in the anointing of the sanctuary (qddes qodasim, vs. 24), and Daniel 8 in the cleansing of the sanctuary (qddeS). If the first auditory revelation (8:13—14) points to the end of the long time period of 2,300 evenings-morn- 
ings, it would seem that the second auditory revelation of the 70 weeks in 9:24—27 would give its starting point. Its termination point could then be determined on the basis of such information. The omission of this datum in chapter 8 left Daniel without under- 
standing (mébin, vs. 27). 

If the auditory revelation of 9:24—27 begins with the issuance of the first decree of Artaxerxes in his seventh year—458/457 B.C.—with the return of Ezra in 457 B.C. (Ezra 7:7—9) 5° this would mark the starting point of the 2,300 evenings-mornings of 8:14. 
Then the end point of the 2,300 year-day>° prophecy falls in the year A.D. 1844. This point of time—and beyond—has the center of attention in chapter 8. For that matter, it is pivotal to the whole book of Daniel. 


Content of the Question (vs. 13) 


We have just observed that the question in verse 13 opens with an inquiry about time (“until when ...?”) which is answered in verse 14 (“until [‘ad] 2,300 evenings-mornings, then [w‘] ...”).37 Let us now move from the temporal aspect of the question to exam- 
ine the content matters expressed in it. 
The grammar in the question is unusual and has led to numerous textual emendations.3° Caution is thus in order. A literal translation may be rendered as follows with supplied words in brackets: “Until when [is to be/will be] the vision, the continuance, and 


the transgression causing horror, to make both sanctuary and host a trampling?” 


Continuance 


The first expression requiring our attention is “the continuance.”3 This phrase occurred earlier in verses 11-12 (the tamid). Although it is customary to supply the word “sacrifice” in these instances, contextual and manuscript evidence do not support this 
procedure.*° “The continuance” carries the same meaning as it does in verses 11-12: Christ’s priestly ministry in the heavenly sanctuary. See our discussion in the previous section. The expression is not qualified by another word in the Hebrew text, although 
scholars have suggested that a word should be added.*' Again there is no manuscript support for this. It seems wisest to refrain from emendations and to consider the Hebrew text adequate for the identification of the content of the vision.*” 


Transgression 


The phrase “the transgression causing horror (w°happesa‘ $6mém)”*3 has no textual variant in the known Hebrew manuscripts. The word “transgression” (pesa‘), is “the Old Testament’s most profound word for sin.”44 It means basically a rebellion or revolt* 


”4° Here is expressed the weight of the activity of the “little horn” power that leads to “transgression.” 


in the sense of acts in which “one breaks with God by taking away what is His, robbing, embezzling, seizing what is His. 
At this point we need to pause to reflect on terminological and theological links which pesa‘ (“transgression”) has with other parts of Scripture. In 9:24 the word appears in the phrase, “to finish the transgression [peSa‘].” Israel had been given a particular and 
appointed time during which “transgression” would be finished for the nation. 
In Leviticus 16:16, 21 the term is employed in connection with the cleansing of the sanctuary on the Day of Atonement. In both Daniel 9:24 and Leviticus 16:16, 21 the word is used in connection with God’s people. In the case of Leviticus 16 the cultic-judicial 
emphasis is unmistakable.” The cultic setting is also evident in Daniel 8:11-14. The particular transgression referred to here may be (as also in verse 12) the transgression of God’s people into which they are led through the activity of the little horn power. 
Having touched upon the cultic-judicial emphasis associated with pega‘ in the OT,4° we would be remiss were we to omit the fact that this term expresses the totality of transgression of an epoch, a people, or a person that/who come(s) to judgment. 4 Evi- 
dently cultic and judgment ideas°° are very much a part of the term “transgression” and also come into focus in this part of chapter 8. It is evident here that there are terminological, conceptual, and theological links with Leviticus 16. 


The words “causing horror” translate the participle, §6mém.5' At times S6mém is rendered “desolation” and is associated with the phrase “abomination of desolation” (9:27; 11:31; 12:11). In actual fact, “no two of the expressions are identical,”5? 


and only the 
term Somém is related to the other three passages. 

The KJV translates the phrase, w*happesa‘ Somém, with “the transgression of desolation.” Some readers link this with Jesus’ words, “When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, ... let 
him understand” (Matt 24:15, KJV). Christ’s statement in Matthew 24 indicates that “the passage in Daniel was looked upon as not yet fulfilled.”53 Certainly the “abomination of desolation” in Matthew 24:15 is “a future event.”54 The manner in which Jesus 
referred to it makes it clear that it was an unfulfilled prophecy which would meet a fulfillment in the future. 

An important question which calls for an answer is this: Is Jesus in Matthew 24:15 referring to Daniel 8:13? The language selected by some translators to render Daniel 8:13 and Matthew 24:15 seems to suggest this. Let us look, therefore, at the text which 
underlies the English translation in Matthew 24:15. 

“The abomination of desolation” in Matthew 24:15 is a translation of the Greek phrase: to bdelygma tés erémdseés. The Greek phrasing of Matthew 24:15 closely resembles that of Daniel 11:31, bdelygma eréméseds (“Theodotion”).°> It is identical with Daniel 12:11 
(to bdelygma tés erémdseés).5° In Daniel 8:13 the Septuagint has hé hamartia erémése6s.5’ This reflects the difference in the Hebrew terminology between Daniel 8:13 and 11:31; 12:11 58 

The Greek term, bdelygma, means “abomination”? and translates the Hebrew term, Sigqqiis (“abomination”). Thus from a standpoint of linguistics we may note that the phrase in Matthew 24:15 does not derive from Daniel 8:13 (or 9:27). Rather, it has been 
correctly suggested that Matthew 24:15 (cf. Mark 13:14) “is taken from Dan 12:11,”°° or possibly from Daniel 11:31." 

In short, the activity described in Daniel 8:13 with the phrase “the transgression causing horror” is not identical to what Jesus in Matthew 24:15 describes as “the abomination of desolation” or possibly better rendered with “appalling abomination.” Jesus 
seems to refer to the events described in Daniel 12:11 and possibly 11:31. 

Let us return now to 8:13 and the language it employs. The meaning of $6mém may be determined by an investigation of its usage in the book of Daniel. In 8:27 a form of the root (§mm), from which s6mém derives, is employed. In this passage Daniel is “ap- 
palled”®3 or was in “consternation”®4 about the impact the vision had on him. The meanings of being “appalled,” in “consternation,” or in “horror” seem to be in the foreground here. 

Various usages of words which derive from the root (§mm) express three ideas: (1) a psychological condition of a shocking horror within a person;® (2) devastation/desolation as it relates to the sanctuary/temple;®° and (3) judgment that is divinely 
decreed.” 

On the basis of this background, the phrase “the transgression causing horror” seems to express an appalling horror caused by religio-cultic transgression to which the “little horn” has given rise through a counterfeit system of ministry and mediation. Such 


a system rivals the one functioning in the heavenly sanctuary and leads individuals to transgress the truth of God’s redemptive activities. 


Trampling Sanctuary and Host 


Let us turn our attention now to the last phrase of verse 13, “to make both sanctuary and host a trampling.” Some exegetes have sought to emend the Hebrew text supporting this translation as they have done in other lines of our passage.® As we have 
observed before, the aim of these attempts is to reconstruct a text that would favor the Antiochus IV interpretation. However, the known Hebrew manuscripts do not lend support to these attempts. 


QoédeS, Sanctuary 


One of the significant facts in the phrase under discussion is the change of terminology from miqda§ (“sanctuary”) in verses 11-12 to qéde§ (also translated “sanctuary”) in verses 13-14. Is this change accidental or by design? We suggest that it is by design for 
reasons which will become apparent. A few exegetes have rendered the term qédeS as “Heiliges” (“holy things”),°? referring to the sanctuary with the altar of burnt offerings,”° or more broadly to “all religious arrangements and institutions,””' or even as a refer- 
ence to “holy” teachings to be restored at the end of the 2,300 evenings-mornings. Thus a careful investigation of this term is called for. 

We need to investigate the usage in the OT of the term qédes. The OT employs the term in its singular and plural forms no less than 469 times.”? It is used in the singular in 8:13—14 and appears thus in the OT 326 times. When qéde$ is employed as an abstract 
noun,’3 it can refer to God’s holiness.”4 As such it is also frequently used as a designation for the earthly sanctuary” and several times for the heavenly sanctuary.7° Within the sanctuary itself, gades may at times mean the holy place” or the most holy place.7® 

In its adjectival forms qédes is associated with priests”? and Levites®° who shall be holy along with their garments.*! The adjective is also used to describe God’s people as “holy people”®? and His “holy seed,” that is, the holy remnant.*3 One problematical text 
may be rendered, “Judah became his sanctuary.”°4 However, it is not entirely clear whether “sanctuary” or “holiness” is intended in this instance. 

It is evident that in not a single instance in the OT does the term qodes mean collectively “religious arrangements and institutions,” “holy teachings,” or the like. Also qgodes never means “truth.” Thus the interpretation that “truth” is cleansed or restored after 
2,300 evenings-mornings does not seem to be within the range of possibilities. This also applies to the interpretation that godes means “earth” or “people,” whether Jews or Christians. These interpretations do not recommend themselves on terminological and 
philological grounds. 

This investigation of gddes in the OT sheds light on its usage in 8:13—14 to which attention will be given shortly. The book of Daniel itself gives additional insight on the intent of this term. Beginning within the context of chapter 8 the term gédes belongs to 
the terms and phrases that recapitulate ideas expressed in verses 11-12. In those verses the term miqdas (“sanctuary”) appears, and it seems certain that qddes in verses 13-14 recapitulates this term. Both words are employed most frequently in the OT for the 
sanctuary/temple either on earth or in heaven. However, its appearance in the audition seems to suggest additional overtones. 

One of these overtones or associations is unmistakable in the phrase, “the most holy [place]” (qodes qodasim), that is, the sanctuary, in 9:24.°5 The anointing of the sanctuary in heaven is the prelude to the postlude of the “cleansing” of the sanctuary to which 
8:13-14 points. 

Another association relates to God’s people or “saints” and the respective terms and contextual settings used for them in the various parts of the book of Daniel. Several times chapter 7 mentions “the saints [holy ones] of the most Hig! 
86 


” 


(Aramaic, gaddisé 


” 


‘elyénin). They are also simply referred to as “saints [holy ones]” or unmistakably designated as “the people of the saints [holy ones] of the most High” (Aramaic, ‘am qaddisé ‘elyénin). 

These “saints [holy ones]” are persecuted by the “little horn,” and the Ancient of Days brings them into a heavenly judgment before the change of the aeons®7. This judgment is “in behalf of the saints [holy ones] of the most High” (vss. 21-22a). Then the 
saints receive the kingdom from the Son of man.** The picture is rather clear. The “saints [holy ones]” have been under attack by the anti-God power but are vindicated in judgment. Vindication of the saints implies condemnation of the “little horn.” 

In chapter 8 the “horn” that comes forth from little beginnings also attacks or persecutes “the people of the saints [holy ones]” (‘am q°désim, vs. 24). Finally, however, there will come an end to “the shattering of the power of the holy people [‘am qédeS]” (12:7). 

In the book of Daniel these terminological and conceptual associations of qédes with sanctuary, saints (holy ones), and judgment can hardly be accidental. Evidently the term qdde§ in 8:13 is aimed to bring to mind terminological and conceptual links as keys 
to the high points of the visions of chapters 7, 8—9, and 11-12. 

Having elaborated on the associations of qéde§ (“sanctuary”) in the book of Daniel, we must now return to 8:13. In the phrase, “to make both sanctuary and host a trampling,” we cannot but note that syntactically the term “sanctuary” (qddeS) is correlated 
with the term, “host” (saba’).°° The term, “host,” apparently recapitulates what the same term expressed earlier in verse 10, namely, God’s people who are identified in verse 24 as “the people of the saints.” Although “sanctuary” (qodes) and “host” (saba’) are 
correlated, they are not to be construed as identical. 

Both “sanctuary” and “host” are given over to “a trampling” (mirmds).°° Mirmds appears as a noun in the OT in only two connections: (1) the “trampling” of the ground by animals,” and (2) the “trampling” of people by an enemy.® A verbal root form from 
which mirmds derives is employed in a cultic context: to “trample” the courts of the Jerusalem temple either by worshipers or by animals (Isa 1:12). There is no suggestion in any of the verbal or nominal forms of the root term (rms) which would imply defile- 
ment or desecration. The “trampling” seems to involve rendering ineffective or overcoming of the sanctuary and host, respectively. 

We have proceeded with care in our investigation of the question expressed in 8:13 in order to permit the text to provide its own meaning within the context of the chapter and the book of Daniel as well as with the Scriptures at large. In doing so it has 
become apparent that the wording of the question focuses attention on what will happen at the end of the vision. The temporal expressions of 8:13 do not focus on what happens during the time span covered by the vision, but direct attention to its end point 


and beyond. 


Content of the Answer (vs. 14) 


The audition moves from the vision—its description of the empires and the activity of the “little horn”—to the climactic event which takes place at the termination of the 2,300 evenings-mornings and thereafter. This now demands our consideration. 


Nisdaq (“Shall ... Be Cleansed”) 


The answer contains the time element and the phrase, “then shall the sanctuary be cleansed” (KJV). We have already discussed the time element. Now we need to clarify the meaning of the phrase, “then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” 

The translators of the KJV rendered the Hebrew term nisdaq, “shall be cleansed.” This translation has a history®? reaching back to the Latin Vulgate and to the earliest Greek versions of pre-Christian times.®° Most modern versions do not reflect this tradi- 
tional rendering.°° 

Recently, however, the NAB translated nisdaq as “shall be purified.” There are several commentators who argue that “purified/cleansed”®” is the correct rendering of nisdaq?* because “will be justified,” or the like, “can hardly be said of the sanctuary.”°? 

The Hebrew word nisdaq in verse 14 is a verbal derivative of a root (sdq) which appears in the OT a total of 523 times. However, the Niphal verb form of this root appears only once in the OT, the nisdagq of our study. On the other hand there are 40 usages of 
the root in four different verbal stems,'°° two nominal forms,’” and one adjectival form.*°’ The latter two forms appear together no less than 482 times. Although a detailed investigation of the usages of these varied forms cannot absorb our attention here, it 
will be necessary to provide some discussion of this enigmatic term. We will follow the major procedures for investigating words used but once in Scripture by noting the ancient versions, parallel terms, and cognate verbal forms. 

1. Ancient versions and nisdaq. The oldest versions are the ancient Greek translations for Daniel such as the Septuagint and the Theodotion. Both versions render nisdaq with the Greek term, katharisthésetai,'°3 (“shall be cleansed”). It is customarily 
assumed that this reflects the experience of the events of the (defilement and) rededication of the Jerusalem temple in the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

This is possible but not absolutely necessary since we do not know precisely when the Septuagint of the book of Daniel was translated. If it had been translated before the events of 167-164 B.C. (the period of the desecration by Antiochus), it would contain no 
reflections of them. Even if it had been translated later, it might not be a reflection of these events. We should not necessarily read the Septuagint through the glasses of the report of 1 Maccabees 4:42—51. However that may be, the earliest Greek versions—and 
the Septuagint is a pre-Christian version—read, “the sanctuary shall be cleansed.” 

The Latin Vulgate translation by Jerome from about A.D. 400 contains the reading, mundabitur (“shall be purified/cleansed”).'°4 The Syriac Peshitta has the same translation, as does the Coptic.1°5 

In brief, all ancient translations (Septuagint, Theodotion, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic) translated the Hebrew nisdaq in 8:14 with “cleansed/purified.”’”° This single, direct evidence is significant. 

2. Parallel terms in Hebrew poetry. One of the procedures of recovering meanings of words in the study of the OT is to turn to poetry and investigate terms employed in poetic parallelism. This study has been undertaken.’°” The results indicate that vari- 
ous derivatives of the root (sdq) are used in parallelism with zakah (“to be pure”),'°° tahér (“to be clean, pure; to cleanse”) ,'°9 and bor (“cleanness”).""° 

The parallelism, zakah//sadaq (“to be pure//to be righteous”), appears in Job 15:14," and 25:4." The parallelism in Psalm 51:4 reads, “So that Thou art justified [sadaq] when Thou dost speak, And be blameless [be clean, za@kah]'"3 when Thou dost 
judge” (NASB, emphasis supplied). 

The parallelism of sddaq//tahér (“be just//be clean, pure”), is found in Job 4:17." In Job 17:9 the parallelism is between the adjective saddiq, “the righteous one”, and “the one of clean hands,” tahar-yddayim. It should be noted that tahér is the typical term in 
the OT for cultic-ritual cleanness." It is used of the cleansing of the sanctuary in Leviticus 16:9, 30. But it may also be used more broadly for physical and moral cleanness."° Several scholars have pointed to the significance of the sédaq//tahér parallelism and 
its importance for both terms and the connections each carries from these synonymous associations."'7 

The parallelism of sedeq//bor (“righteousness//cleanness”) is attested in Psalm 18:20 where the believer’s “righteousness” is equal to the “cleanness of [his] hands.” Ethical purity stands in the foreground."® On the basis of these parallel terms and their close 
association, it seems reasonable to suggest that the ideas of clean/pure, cleanse/purify should be considered as part of the semantic content of the various forms of sddaq, depending upon their contextual usages. The unanimity of the ancient versions in trans- 
lating nisdaq in 8:14 with “shall be cleansed/purified” may reflect these semantic nuances of clean/pure and cleanness/purity manifested in these synonymous terms of Hebrew poetic parallelism. 

3. Cognate verbal forms in the OT. It is not possible to provide a detailed study of the 40 verbal forms in the OT of the root (sdq) from which nisdaq derives. The Qal forms mean “to be in the right, be right, have a just case, be vindicated, be just, righteous.” 
The intensive forms of the Piel mean “to declare someone to be right, to make someone appear righteous, innocent, to desire oneself just.” The causative Hiphil forms mean “to give or bring justice, to declare righteous, to justify, vindicate.” And finally, the 
one Hithpael form means, “to justify oneself.”"'? Three major interrelated ideas appear in the usage of verbal forms: to justify, to vindicate, and to be/set right. 

It is evident even in the English language that these concepts of justifying, vindicating, and setting right have strong connections with the law court and its judicial processes. These judicial and law court relations appear explicitly in Isaiah 41:26 where the 
legal pronouncement is quoted, “He is righteous [saddiq]” (KJV).'?° The expression is formulated, so it seems, in the language of judicial speech with the procedure of question and counterquestion from the legal process. '”! 

This comes explicitly to expression in Isaiah 43:9 with the Lord’s challenge: “Let them present their witnesses that they may be justified [sadaq, Qal]” (NASB). This is another judicial speech. It appears that the Lord is calling on the pagan gods to present their 
case in a court of law, as it were, before witnesses. The context of this court procedure is to determine the claim of the Lord that, “I, even I, am the one who wipes out your transgressions [pesa‘] for My own sake; And I will not remember your sins” (vs. 25, 
NASB). 

In Isaiah 45:25 the promise is given, “In the Lord all the offspring of Israel will be justified [sddaq, Qal], and will glory” (NASB). In Isaiah 50:8 (within the third so-called Song of the Servant) the language and setting of the law court appears again in the 
statement, “He who vindicates [sédaq, Hiphil] Me is near; Who will contend with Me? Let us stand up to each other; Who has a case against Me? Let him draw near to Me” (NASB, emphasis supplied). 

This forensic law court association should not come as a surprise because a primary association of various forms of the sdq root—and extensively its nominal forms—belong to OT legal language and its procedures of jurisprudence. '”* 

Several major observations in summary are now in order: (1) Biblical usage of verbal and adjectival forms of the root sdq puts them in the context of the language of the law court and legal judgment procedures. (2) Various derivatives of sdq belong to legal- 
judicial language. (3) Yahweh is the one who brings vindication to the accused, putting things right, and setting the matter right. (4) It is in a cosmic setting between Yahweh and pagan gods that the matter is to be settled as to who will and does “wipe ... out 
your [the believers’] transgressions” (Isa 43:25, NASB). 

The association of the judgment setting with the claim of Yahweh’s ability to wipe out transgression (pesa‘) in a cosmic situation involving God and pagan deities may be a clue as to why in 8:14 the verb nisdaq is used. Daniel 8:14 is also in a cosmic setting of 
divine judgment activity involving the heavenly sanctuary and the pea‘ (“transgression”) of God’s people. The judgment setting of chapter 8, however, relates to the time of the end (vss. 17, 19) and is most forcefully illuminated by the parallel judgment vision 
of 7:9-19, 13-14. 

These considerations, based on various evidences, point in the direction of understanding nisdaq in 8:14 as a polychromic designation which includes within its semantic range such meanings as “cleansing, vindicating, justifying, setting right, restoring.” In 
whatever way one renders the Hebrew term in a modern language, the “cleansing” of the sanctuary includes actual cleansing as well as activities of vindicating, justifying, and restoring. 

It appears that Daniel chose the term nisdaq—a word from a root with rich and broad connotations, widely employed in judgment settings and legal procedures—in order to communicate effectively the interrelated aspects of the “cleansing” of the heavenly 
sanctuary in the cosmic setting of the end-time judgment. The narrow and limited aspects of other available terms did not seem to do justice to the far-reaching implications of the divine activity in the heavenly court. 

Now we need to return once again to the term “sanctuary” in 8:14.'73 The Hebrew text has (as in verse 13) the term qédes. Our previous discussion as noted above has indicated that the term never means “altar”!”4 or “something holy” (Heiliges) in the sense of 
special truths that are to be vindicated in the last days. The term qédes has been rendered “sanctuary” from the earliest versions to the present.'*5 This is supported by frequent usages of the term with reference to the earthly and heavenly sanctuary in the OT. 

The change of terminology from miqdas (“sanctuary”) in 8:11—12 to qddes (“sanctuary”) in verses 13-14 seems to reflect a design that follows the structure from vision (vss. 3-12) to audition (vss. 13-14). The recapitulation of aspects of the vision in verse 13 
appears to indicate that in this text qddes refers to the celestial sanctuary,'”° which is attacked by the “little horn” power. In this sense verse 13 is a transition from the past to what is to take place at the end-time when the 2,300 evenings-mornings (as described 
in verse 14) come to an end. In verse 14 the term qéde§ does not include the earthly sanctuary because the latter had been physically destroyed in A.D. 70.'” Accordingly, the only sanctuary in existence at the end-time is the celestial, the new covenant sanctuary 
(Heb 8). 

At this point it may be opportune to reflect on the cultic aspect of qodes which will further explain the usage of this word. The shift from miqdds in verses 11-12 to qddes in the audition appears to serve an additional purpose. The purpose becomes apparent 
through an investigation of the Day of Atonement in Leviticus 16. The term qédes is another explicit terminological link between Daniel 8:14 and Leviticus 16. 


128 on the Day of Atonement in Leviticus 16 is the term qédes.'”9 It would seem that when a Hebrew (steeped as he was in the sacrificial ritual 


It may come as a surprise to the casual reader of the Bible that the key term for the cleansing of the “sanctuary 
which yearly climaxed with the cleansing of the sanctuary on the Day of Atonement)3° would hear nisdaq qddeS (“the sanctuary shall be cleansed”), he would associate this function with his concept of the Day of Atonement.'3! We have also to note that the term 
qodeS is directly linked to “cleansing” (tahér) in another place.'3* The language employed in 8:14 about the “cleansing” of the “sanctuary” evokes cultic associations, particularly those which deal with the Day of Atonement, including such associations as the 
cleansing, setting right, justification, and vindication ideas which involve both sanctuary and people. 

The issue of the defilement or pollution of the sanctuary is not explicitly addressed in 8:9—12. We have noted that the “little horn” power in chapter 8 is nowhere said to have directly defiled or polluted the sanctuary. Among the explicit activities of the “little 
horn” there are none that directly relate to a defilement/pollution of the sanctuary. It follows, therefore, that one cannot say on exegetical and contextual grounds that the “little horn” defiled the sanctuary, that is, that an anti-God power defiled the sanctuary, 
which must then be cleansed as a result of such defilement. 

The attack of the “little horn” in 8:11 is not against the sanctuary but against its foundation, unless one engages in hefty textual changes for which there is no support from ancient Hebrew manuscripts. The attack of the “little horn” is always against (1) the 
“host of heaven” and “the stars” (vs. 10), (2) the “Prince of the host” (vs. 11a), (3) His tamid ministry (vss. 11b—12a), (4) the foundation of the heavenly sanctuary (vs. 11c), and (5) the “truth” (vs. 12b). 

One may summarize this attack of the “little horn” by saying that it is engaged in a struggle with the “Prince of the host,” usurping His functions and thus interferring with the benefits He provides for His people in heavenly redemptive activity. Further- 
more, the horn persecutes the people of the Saviour-Prince. This consistent picture in 8:9—12 is fully supported by the angelic interpretation in 8:23-25. 

One can possibly speak of an indirect defilement of the heavenly sanctuary by the “little horn” power in the sense that the sins of those who once trusted in the counterfeit system of salvation are forsaken and confessed to God because the genuine continual 
ministry is recognized for its saving merit. Inasmuch as the confessed sins of ancient Israel defiled the earthly sanctuary, it might be said that it was indirectly defiled by Satan. That is, through Satan’s temptations members of the covenant community were led 
into acts of sin for which repentance and the prescribed rituals of sacrifice at the sanctuary were instituted for the genuinely repentant. In the same sense the “little horn” power (as a Satanic agent) may be said to play an indirect part in the defilement of the 
heavenly sanctuary. 

However, we must keep in mind that defilement of the heavenly sanctuary is not the real issue in the activity of the “little horn” in 8:9—12. The real issue is a struggle of the “little horn” power and the agency standing behind it to wrest from the Prince of the 
host the control over the divine plan of salvation. This struggle has cosmic dimensions involving heaven and earth and the ultimate triumph of God’s love in saving fallen humanity. 

The earthly sanctuary was cleansed on the Day of Atonement from the people’s accumulated sins at the end of the ritual period of a full year. The Day of Atonement was a day of judgment and redemption, a day of cleansing and purgation. Likewise antitypi- 
cally the real reality of the heavenly sanctuary will at the end of the world period (time of the end) be “cleansed” from the accumulated sins of the previous epoch when the 2,300 evenings-mornings (years) are terminated. 

Then the redemptive powers in heaven take charge in an additional phase of ministry and activity which is judicial-redemptive in nature, restoring also the truth of the foundation of God’s work, vindicating the saints before the universe in a judicial activity 
of an investigation of their deeds for the sake of the heavenly intelligences. (See 7:9-10.) 

The judicial-redemptive activities of the Day of Atonement in the earthly sanctuary in behalf of ancient Israel have their typological counterpart in the judicial-redemptive activity in the heavenly sanctuary at the end-time. We have noted several direct 
terminological links between Daniel 8 and Leviticus 16 which serve to bring these chapters together. The cultic-judicial emphasis of the term peSa‘ (“transgression”) ties together Leviticus 16, Daniel 8, and Daniel 9."33 The expression of the Hebrew word qédes 
(“sanctuary”) in 8:14 has a profound analogue in Leviticus 16. The idea expressed by nisdaq (“cleansed”) with its rich semantic emphases immediately calls to mind the “cleansing” aspect of the sanctuary and the people of God in Leviticus 16:16, 19, 30.334 

These unmistakable links are forceful indicators of the conceptual and theological connections between Leviticus 16 and Daniel 8. What Leviticus 16 describes as the grand climax of cleansing, restoring, justifying, and vindicating for ancient Israel on the 


Day of Atonement at the end of the annual cycle, Daniel 8 describes as the grand climax for all of God’s people on a cosmic, universal scale at the end of this aeon—the prelude to the ushering in of the new aeon when the kingdom of God alone will exist. 


Links With Daniel 7 


We have noted elsewhere that there are various terminological and conceptual links and associations between 8:13—14 and other parts of the book of Daniel (7:9—10, 13-14, 21-22; 9:24—27; 12:1-4)85 and the Hebrew cultus (Lev 16). A few remarks regarding 


the judgment scene of chapter 7 are in order as this vision is the most immediate tie-in with 8:13—14. 

Chapter 7 describes a “little horn” making “war with the saints [holy ones], ... until the Ancient of Days came” (vss. 21-22a, NASB) and the “court ... [sat] in judgment” (vs. 26, NASB)"5° in behalf of “the saints [holy ones] of the Most High” (vs. 22b, RSV). The 
latter enter into judgment in the end-time; after that, “the time came when the saints received the kingdom” (vs. 22c; cf. vs. 27, RSV). This heavenly judgment takes place before the saints receive the kingdom. Thus it is a preadvent judgment which involves 
investigation and cleansing. Daniel 8:13—14 complements the judgment scene of chapter 7 by supplementing it with the process of the judgment itself. 

The judicial-redemptive activity described in 8:14 pinpoints precisely the beginning of these events that are to commence at the end of the 2,300 evenings-mornings or years in the celestial “sanctuary.” It compares them with the typical Day of Atonement 
activities (Lev 16). This judicial-redemptive end-time activity before the intelligences of the universe (7:9—10) restores to its efficacy the sanctuary (8:14) which was attacked and supplanted by the rival system of the “little horn.” 

On the basis of the judicial-redemptive activity in the sanctuary for the people of God, “Michael, the great prince who has charge of your people” (12:1, RSV)"37 is able to come forth victoriously in the time of trouble and physically deliver the saints, “every 
one whose name shall be found written in the book. And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt” (12:1b-2, RSV).'3° 

It should be noted that the thrust of every apocalyptic vision in the book of Daniel moves on to the same grand climax. In chapter 2 the grand climax is reached by the coming of the stone “cut out by no human hand” (vss. 34, 45, RSV) which breaks the whole 
statue into pieces and fills the whole earth (vs. 35). Then God Himself sets up a kingdom which “shall never be destroyed, nor shall its sovereignty be left to another people” (vs. 44, RSV). Its magnitude is of universal proportions and its design is of cosmic 
dimensions. 

In chapter 7 the same universal proportions and cosmic dimensions are emphasized. The little horn’s attack upon the people of God is followed by a heavenly investigative preadvent judgment that is in behalf of the saints. On the basis of this judgment 
God’s people become the recipients of “his kingdom” (vs. 14) which they shall possess “for ever and ever” (vs. 18, KJV). Although the judgment is in behalf of the saints (vs. 22), the by-product is finally the end of the little horn’s dominion (vss. 26-27). 

In chapter 8 we move again from world empires to focus on the “time of the end” (vs. 17). After the vision of the “little horn” power (vss. 9-12), central focus is accorded the end-time, grand climax of the judicial-redemptive activity beginning at the end of 
the 2,300 years in the heavenly sanctuary (vs. 14). This activity involves both the heavenly sanctuary and the earthly saints in cleansing, restoring, justifying, and vindicating. 

As in the previous apocalyptic vision, this activity has an effect upon the “little horn.” It is broken “by no human hand” (vs. 25, RSV). The focus of God’s cosmic activity is always the same. It is directly for His people who shall possess the everlasting king- 
dom. Indirectly it also has implications for the opposing forces. On a larger scale we recognize time and again the grand conflict between God and the opposing forces. In its most ultimate sense this involves life and death. Accordingly, the last great apocalyptic 
sequence of chapters 11-12 again moves from world empires to the end-time. This time, however, the redemptive results of the prior judicial-redemptive scenes (7:9—14; 8:13-14) become evident through victory over the sin problem by the resurrection of the 
saints to everlasting life (12:1-4). 


The verses of 8:13—14 “are the heart of chapter 8.”%° They must be seen, however, in the context of the judgment segments of the vision of chapter 7 as well as the climactic events of chapters 11-12. The Daniel 8:13—14 passage is an expansion, supplementa- 


tion, and enlargement of the end-time investigative preadvent judgment scene of 7:9—10, 13-14, 21-22, 25-27. It is presupposed by the executive activities of Prince Michael who rescues “everyone who is ... written in the book” (12:1, NASB) and raises the faith- 
ful to everlasting life. 

Accordingly, the grand climax of the book of Daniel is not the judgment, as important as it is, for the redemptive purposes of God’s people. Rather, everything leads up to the resurrection and the new age with the everlasting kingdom being in existence by 
itself. In God’s plan the judgment before the coming of the new age is designed to bring salvation to those who are truly His. 

The whole book of Daniel, with chapter 8 holding a key place, finds its ultimate climax in the resurrection of the faithful people of God. At that moment an entirely new order of existence begins for God’s people. Sin and death and all they involve are over- 
come once and for all. The new aeon commences, and it knows only the indestructible and eternal kingdom of the saints. Finally, the old has gone and the new has come. Life, indeed eternal life, is secured for man. 


CHAPTER VII 


‘Ereb Boger of Daniel 8:14 Re-examined 


Siegfried J. Schwantes 


Editorial synopsis. A literal rendering of the time expression in Daniel 8:14 reads as follows: “And he said to me, Until evening (‘ereb) morning (béger) two thousand and three hundred, then ...” 

Modern scholarship commonly construes this 2300 evening-morning phrase to refer to the tamid (“regular, continual”) morning and evening sacrifices that were offered daily as general sacrifices for all Israel. It is assumed that 2300 individual sacrifices are 
meant. Since two such sacrifices were offered each day, the figure is halved to obtain what is thought to be the true length of time implied, namely, 1150 days. 

Thus the well-known “Good News Bible” (TEV), published by the American Bible Society, interprets the passage in this manner: “I heard the other angel answer, It will continue for 1,150 days, during which evening and morning sacrifices will not be 
offered.” (The interpretation reflects the popular attempt to harmonize the statements of Daniel with an Antiochus IV model and the period of temple desecration, 167-164 B.C.). The author of this chapter denies the validity of this interpretation of the 2300 
figure in 8:14 and makes the following observations: 

1. In the first place, it isan unproved assumption that the 2300 evening-morning expression refers to the tamid sacrifice. The term does not appear in the text. It must be assumed that “evening-morning” referred to the tamid 

The Hebrew word tamid does indeed appear quite commonly in connection with the sanctuary ritual. It is widely used as an adverb (“continually,” or “daily”) and as an adjective (“continual, perpetual”). Its use as a noun appears only in the book of Daniel 
where it seems to stand for all the regular facets of first apartment sanctuary activity. 

2. Modern scholarship further assumes that the term tamid may be understood to stand for each of the two daily, public sacrifices. But this assumption is clearly negated by the biblical evidence. When tamid is applied to these, it describes the double sacrifice 
as a unit. The ‘olat tamid (“continual burnt offering”) was apparently viewed as a single sacrifice (although it came in two segments). Therefore, even if the assumption were correct that the expression “evening-morning” referred to the tamid sacrifices, it would 
be incorrect to halve the 2300 figure. 

3. It should be observed that the sequence in the “evening-morning” expression is not the language of the Hebrew religious system. The order for speaking of the tamid unit of burnt offerings was “morning and evening sacrifices,” with the term for “morn- 
ing” always preceding the term for “evening.” 

Actually the expression “evening-morning” is a time phrase which has its most natural roots in Genesis 1 where the time unit of one day is expressed in the same terms and sequence as evening and morning (Gen 1:5, 8, 13, 17, 23, 31). Thus the 2300 evening- 
morning phraseology is more naturally comprehended as 2300 full days. (In symbolic prophecy, this time element would be understood as 2300 symbolic days). 

4. The expression “evening-morning” is written in the singular number. This fact favors the view that the expression represents a unit of time, namely, one full day. 

5. The Greek Septuagint (both the earlier and the Theodotion versions of the book of Daniel) understood the expression to denote “days.” Both insert the word “days” in the passage and read literally: “Until evening and morning days two thousand and three 
hundred...” 


The expression ‘ereb boger of Daniel 8:14 is interpreted in the current literature as a reference to the morning and evening sacrifices offered daily in the Temple. The omission of 2300 such sacrifices would correspond to 1150 days, the interval of time during 
which the services in the Temple were suspended following the profanation of temple and altar by Antiochus Epiphanes. This interpretation has become practically normative, so that modern scholars seldom take time to examine it critically. 

Thus, for instance, A. Bentzen states: “2300 ‘evenings-mornings,’ namely 1150 days, this peculiar way of indicating the time being explained by the fact that the total number of tamid-sacrifices ommitted is given; since every morning and evening of every 
day a tamid was offered, the omission of 2300 such sacrifices signifies 1150 days.”* Bentzen adds the interesting observation that this interpretation dates back to Ephraem Syrus. The same explanation is repeated uncritically by most of the more recent com- 
mentators.* 

Two observations should be made here. First, none of these modern commentators questions the correctness of the assumption that tamid means each of the daily sacrifices, the morning one and the evening one. Second, the reason proposed by some 
commentators for the strange fact that “evening” precedes “morning” in Daniel 8:14 is not tenable in the light of biblical usage. 

In an examination of the first assumption, namely that tamid may refer to each of the daily sacrifices taken separately, it deserves notice that the word tamid is not employed as a noun by itself except in the book of Daniel: 8:11, 12, 13; 11:31; 12:11. In the rest of 
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the OT the word is often used as an adverb in the sense of “continually” or “daily,” or as an adjective meaning “continual,” “perpetual,” “regular,” etc. It is employed 26 times in a construct relation to qualify nouns such as “burnt offering,” “meal offering,” “fire,” 
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“show-bread,” “feast,” “allowance,” and the like. Because tamid is used most often to qualify burnt offering or sacrifice, the word “sacrifice” has been supplied by different translators to complete the sense of the elliptical tamid in the five texts of Daniel. The LXX 
has simply translated tamid by thusia in these passages. But since the word was used to qualify other aspects of the service of the Temple besides sacrifices, one might be entitled to supply the word “service” instead of “sacrifice” in the same texts. When the sanc- 
tuary was overthrown by the activity of the “little horn,” not only the sacrifices ceased to be offered, but the totality of the services of the Temple ceased as well. 

But even if the word “sacrifice” be supplied in the different texts of Daniel where the word tamid occurs, it should be observed that tamid is a technical term in the language of the ritual to designate the double burnt offering of the morning and the evening 
which should be offered daily. The legislation of Exodus 29:38—42 is very precise. After presenting the detailed prescription for the daily offering of two lambs a year old without blemish, verse 42 sums up the whole instruction by saying: “It shall be a continual 
burnt offering throughout your generations....” The Hebrew text brings out the point even more clearly: ‘olat tamid I°dorotekem. It is evident that the double offering of the morning and the evening formed one unit contained in the expression ‘olat tamid. 

The parallel text of Numbers 28:3—6 points to the same technical use of the term: “two male lambs a year old without blemish, day by day, as a continual” offering (vs. 3), where the Hebrew text reads, ‘olat timid, probably to be corrected to ‘olat timid.3 The 
preceding instruction is summed up as follows (vs. 6): “It is a continual burnt offering ...,” repeating the technical term ‘olat tamid. It is clear that in the language of the cult the morning and evening offerings constituted one “continual burnt offering.” 

In the remaining verses of Numbers 28 and in chapter 29 one may read a summary of all the sacrifices to be offered throughout the religious year: those of the Sabbath (28:9, 10); of the new moon (vss. 11-15); of the seven days of the feast of unleavened 
bread which followed the celebration of the passover on the 14th of Nisan (vss. 16-25); of the day of the firstfruits (vss. 26-31); of the first day of the seventh month (29:1—6); of the tenth day of the same month (vss. 7-11); and of the eight days of the feast of 
tabernacles (vss. 12-38). In all cases the special sacrifices were to be offered “besides the continual burnt offering” (28:9, 15, 23, 31; 29:6, 11, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38), altogether fourteen times. Regardless of the number of sacrifices to be offered on festal 
occasions the ‘olat timid could never be suspended. It is also clear from the context that by ‘olat tamid the double burnt offering of the morning and evening is meant, the only exception being found in Numbers 28:23: “You shall offer these besides the burnt 
offering of the morning, which is for a continual burnt offering.” A careful study of this last passage indicates that the MT is probably disturbed, and that the copyist after writing ‘olat habbdger, tried to correct the mistake by adding *“ser le‘dlat hattamid of the 
regular formula. This lone exception does not invalidate the rule that in this long text, ‘olat tamid means technically the double burnt offering of the morning and evening. 

Our contention that the tamid stands for the daily double burnt offering of the morning and evening seems at first sight to be contradicted by Ezekiel 46:14, 15: “Thus the lamb and the meal offering and the oil shall be provided, morning by morning, fora 
continual burnt offering.” This would be a major objection if it could be shown that Ezekiel’s cultic ordinances found in chapters 45 and 46 were meant to be detailed and exhaustive, rather than a simple outline of the essential features of the new order he envis- 
aged. 

John Skinner, G. A. Cooke and Georg Fohrer take the text to indicate that Ezekiel knew nothing of an evening burnt offering.* The standard argument is that in the pre-exilic period there was only a morning ‘olah and an evening minhdah. This is supposed to 
be supported by the fact that King Ahaz commanded Uriah the priest, saying: “Upon the great altar burn the morning burnt offering, and the evening cereal offering ...” (2 Kgs 16:15). 

On the other hand, there are scholars who have understood Ezekiel’s cultic instructions as a mere outline of the temple service and not as a detailed prescription. Thus, Johannes Pedersen in commenting on Ezekiel 45:13—17 calls attention to the omission of 


two important items from the list of offerings to be made, and he offers the following explanation: 


It is probably merely on account of the incompleteness of the plan that wine and cattle are not mentioned. This must also be the reason why no daily offering is referred to other than that of the prince: a lamb for a burnt-offering every morning with an 


offering of agricultural produce and oil.... We possess plenty of evidence that the daily afternoon sacrifice was, indeed, preserved in post-exilic times.° 
Likewise, W. Zimmerli in his recent commentary expresses the opinion that the instruction of Ezekiel 46:13—15 is a summary rather than a complete blueprint for the sacrificial service: 


In view of the fact that in the pre-exilic period the morning and evening offerings were already known, it is not probable that Ez. 46:15 means to reduce the full service. Probably its editor was obliged, by the revision of verses 13 and following and by the 


combination of both offerings into one, to concentrate all in the morning tamid and to describe only the morning tamid.° 


That Ezekiel’s ritual prescriptions are no more than an outline is also evident from the reference to the celebration of the passover in 45:21. This statement cannot be taken as anything but the barest reference to a well-known ritual of long standing. Josiah is 
said to have celebrated the passover with all solemnity in the eighteenth year of his reign (2 Kgs 23:21-23).7 It should be borne in mind that in most cases Ezekiel was not innovating, but standardizing ancient practices according to an ideal plan. 

Moreover, it should be observed that the text of 2 Kings 16:15 does not rule out the possibility that an evening burnt offering was offered as well. The text makes reference to “the king’s burnt offering, and his cereal offering,” as well as to “the burnt offering 
of all the people of the land, and their cereal offering, and their libation.” From this it is evident that there was more to the daily service even in the days of Ahaz than “the morning burnt offering, and the evening cereal offering.” The comments of the prophet 
Isaiah, acontemporary of Ahaz, on the ceremonialism of the day leave the distinct impression that the number of sacrifices offered in the temple in his time was enormous (Isa 1:11—13).° There was no lack of ceremonial zeal, but a crying absence of morality and 
rationality in the religion as then practiced. 

No final opinion can be expressed on the validity of the argument based on 2 Kings 16:15 before the term minhah is clearly defined. 

N. H. Snaith has expressed the opinion that in the course of time minhah acquired the narrow sense of “gift of grain (cereal) ,” but that it could also have retained the original meaning of “tribute, gift.” He argues that “because of this, it could be used in a 
wider sense, namely, that of the whole ceremony.” As an example of this wider sense, Snaith refers to the ‘olat hamminhah of 1 Kings 18:29, 36, evidently offered in the evening, and to the ‘olat hamminhah of 2 Kings 3:20, obviously offered in the morning. He 
goes on to say that “the two ceremonies referred to are the Tamid, Ex. 29:38ff., Num. 28:3ff.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the minhah of 2 Kings 3:20, offered in the morning, included the standard burnt offering. On the other hand, the minhah alluded to in 1 Kings 18:29, 36 certainly included, among other things, the burnt offering made 
that evening by Elijah himself on top of Mount Carmel. If this wider sense of minhah is allowed in 2 Kings 16:15, then there is no reason to rule out the possibility that an evening burnt offering might have been included in the total ceremony known as the 
minhah. 

We have assumed, and we believe correctly, that the term tamid of Daniel 8 signifies the double sacrificial ceremony of the morning and the evening. The previous paragraphs have shown that this assumption is not invalidated by Ezekiel 46:15, or by the 
often-quoted text of 2 Kings 16:15.'° 

The evidence furnished by the texts of Exodus 29 and Numbers 28 and 29, which are fundamental to any discussion of the meaning of tamid, should caution the impartial exegete from any hasty assumption that hattamid in Daniel did designate each sacri- 
fice by itself, as if the sacrifices of the morning and evening were two independent units. The text of Ezra 3:3—5 is particularly significant in this discussion. After speaking of the restoration of the altar and the presentation of “burnt-offerings morning and 
evening,” verse 5 sums up the daily burnt offering of the morning and the evening under the expression ‘olat tamid, evidently a singular. 

Moreover, one should observe that the word tamid itself is not found in Daniel 8:14. It is simply assumed on account of the references to it in verses 11-13. But the assumption that the formula ‘ereb boger is the equivalent of hattamid of the preceding verses 
ignores another fundamental fact of the language of the cult, namely that in the description of the daily sacrifices “morning” always precedes “evening.” 

O. Pléger, for example, commenting on Daniel 8:14, follows countless predecessors when he writes: “Since the sacrifice was offered in the evening and in the morning, this would signify an interval of 1150 days.”"’ But it should be observed that the language 
of the ritual always designates the morning sacrifice before the one of the evening, without exception. A survey of the OT produces the following illustrations: Exodus 29:39; Leviticus 6:13; Numbers 28:4; 2 Kings 16:15; 1 Chronicles 16:40; 23:30; 2 Chronicles 
2:4; 13:11; 31:3; Ezra 3:3. “Burnt offerings morning and evening” becomes a stereotyped phrase which finds no exception in the biblical literature. It is also perpetuated in the post-biblical period, as e.g. in 1 Esdras 5:50: “... and they offered sacrifices according to 
the time, and burnt-offerings to the Lord both morning and evening.” ” 

The expression mé‘ereb ‘ad-boger is used in Leviticus 24:3, but this is in reference to the time when the lamps should burn in the sanctuary. The reason for the sequence evening-morning in this particular instance is obvious. The lights should burn during 
the night and not during the day. Commenting on the daily ceremonies of the temple, J. B. Segal remarks that “the daily ritual of the temple followed the routine of every-day life, beginning in the morning and finishing in the evening.” 

It is alleged by some scholars that the inverted order of the expression ‘ereb boger of Daniel 8:14 reflects the use of a new calendar adopted by the Israelites in their first contact with Babylonian civilization. According to R. de Vaux, for example, the introduc- 
tion of the Babylonian lunar calendar provoked a change in the old Israelite way of reckoning the day.’ Whereas before the exile the usual order had been morning-evening, in the postexilic period the order evening-morning became the normal one. The 
present writer has shown in another study that de Vaux’s argument based on the use of the formula “day and night” is untenable in the light of the evidence offered by the Babylonian literature.’ It is generally recognized that in Mesopotamia the day was reck- 
oned from evening to evening, which is usually the case where a lunar calendar is observed.’® Consequently one would expect, if de Vaux were right, that in the Babylonian literature the expression “night and day” would be much more common than its 
inverse “day and night.” But a methodical count in the Epic of Gilgamesh, the Sumerian prototype of the Deluge, Inana’s Descent to the Nether World, and the Epic of Creation showed a preponderance of the formula “day and night” over “night and day” in the 
ratio of 4:1.'7 

It is obvious from this cursory survey of Babylonian literature that there is no correlation between the type of calendar used and the use of the formula “day and night” or its inverse. The universal preference for the formula “day and night” reflects, as Segal 
remarks, “the ordinary course of human behaviour. It is at dawn that man begins the active work of the day, and, for that reason, a phrase current in man’s mouth is ‘day and night.’ ”*® 

It is not surprising, then, that the formula “day and night” is much more commonly attested than “night and day” in the pre-exilic biblical literature, regardless of the type of calendar used. And for the same reason it continues to be more common in the 
post-exilic books as well. Thus Nehemiah continues to pray “day and night” (Neh 1:6). In his time a guard is set as protection against the enemy “day and night” (Neh 4:9). The Siracide, writing early in the second century B.C., still says from “morning to 
evening” (Sir 18:26). Judas Maccabaeus ordered the people to call upon the Lord “day and night” (2 Macc 13:10). Judith is reported as serving the God of heaven “day and night” (Jdt 11:17). The stereotyped formula continues to be used right down to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, as shown by the literature of Qumran.’? 

The language of the NT points in the same direction, namely that the use of the stereotyped expression “day and night,” or its inverse, bears no relation to the way of reckoning the day. Thus in the NT the formula nuktos kai hémeras (“night and day”) is used 
eight times (Acts 20:31; Rom 13:12; 2 Cor 11:25; 1 Thess 2:9; 3:10; 2 Thess 3:8; 1 Tim 5:5; 2 Tim 1:3), whereas the inverse hémeras kai nuktos (“day and night”) is used ten times (Matt 4:2; 12:40; Luke 18:7; Acts 9:24; 26:7; Rev 5:8; 7:15; 12:10; 14:11; 20:10). Also, in 
many passages of the Talmud the expression “day and night” is employed, as pointed out by C. H. Borenstein.*° And there seems to be little correlation between language and calendrical or astronomical sophistication even in our times. 

The evidence pointed out above shows that the expression ‘ereb boger of Daniel 8:14 could not be derived from the language of the cult, where the order morning-evening is the standard one at all times. There is no evidence whatsoever that the cultic for- 
mula for the “morning and evening” sacrifices was changed during the captivity or in the subsequent period. This being the case, the provenance of the expression ‘ereb boger must be sought elsewhere than in the language of the cult. It is inadmissible that a 
writer as familiar with the cultic jargon as the author of the book of Daniel would commit so gross an error. 

It is the contention of the present writer that the unusual expression ‘ereb boger must be sought in the lapidar language of Genesis 1. There the standard expression way’ hi-‘ereb way® hi-béger (“and there was evening, and there was morning”) is used for each 
day of the creation narrative (Gen 1:5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31). R. de Vaux is right in calling attention to the fact that in Genesis 1 ‘ereb marks the end of the creative acts accomplished during the day, and béger the end of the night of rest.”! It seems reasonable that in 
describing the days of creation the accent is placed on the creative activity which takes place during the light part of the day, rather than on the night of rest. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that this manner of designating a complete day is found nowhere in the OT except in Daniel 8:14, 26. The standard practice is to designate the 24-hour day by the formula “day and night,” or, much less frequently, by its 
inverse “night and day.” It follows that if the author of the book of Daniel borrowed the phrase ‘ereb boger from Genesis 1, as the evidence seems to substantiate, then its meaning points not to half days, as has often been assumed uncritically, but to full days. 

K. Marti claims that the expression ‘ereb boger of Daniel 8:14 is to be understood according to the parallel expression of Daniel 8:26, where the existence of the conjunction we between the two nouns indicates that ‘ereb boger of 8:14 should not be taken as a 
unit of 24 hours.”* Marti’s conclusion is open to question, since the very fact that ‘ereb boger, with or without we, stands in the singular is evidence that the expression represents a unit of time, namely one full day. Thus the LXX and Theodotion have under- 
stood it by adding hémerai to the text. Elsewhere in the book of Daniel the days, weeks, or years counted are always in the plural and precede the numeral. Thus in the Hebrew portion of the book we find, Sanim (“years”) 3 (1:5); yamim (“days”) 10 (1:12, 14); 
Sabu‘im (“weeks”) 70, 7, 62 (9:24, 25, 26); yamim (“days”) 1290 (12:11); yamim (“days”) 1335 (12:12). In contrast, the formula ‘ereb boger stands in the singular, like French aprés-midi, which is also invariable. 

The very fact that the expression ‘ereb boger stands exceptionally in the singular in contrast to all other enumerations in the book, favors the view that it represents a unit of time. If one also recognizes that the expression ‘ereb boger could not have been bor- 
rowed from the language of the cult, but was most likely modeled after the phraseology of Genesis 1, then the conclusion that it stands for one full day is practically unavoidable.* 


CHAPTER VIII 


Translation of Nisdaq/Katharisthesetai in Daniel 8:14 


Niels-Erik Andreasen 


Editorial synopsis. “And he said unto me, Unto two thousand and three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed” (KJV). “Shall be cleansed” is a verbal phrase important to the interpretation of this statement. It is an English translation of nisdaq, 
a passive form of the Hebrew verb sddagq (“to be just/ righteous”). The English translation was probably influenced by the Greek Septuagint (LXX) translation of the same Hebrew word, katharisthésetai (“shall be cleansed”). Since the Hebrew word appears only 
once in the passive form (Niphal) in the OT, its meaning in this particular context (Dan 8:14) has come under considerable study. This has resulted in a variety of translations of this term in our modern Bibles. 

In an attempt to ascertain its basic meaning the author observes that nisdaq derives from the west Semitic triliteral root: sdq. The wide usage of this root in the known west Semitic languages and in the Hebrew Bible indicates that the basic meanings involve 
such terms as “right,” “just,” “truthful,” and similar concepts. However, its use in the parallel lines of Hebrew poetry demonstrates that the root developed extended meanings. Among the various roots that it overlapped in meaning are thr/zkh (“pure, clean”). 
Another important extension or overlap links sdq with the root spt which carries the legal nuances of the courtroom: “to judge” and “to vindicate.” 

Many interpreters believe that the translators of the LXX gave the extended meaning “shall be cleansed” (katharisthésetai) to nisdaq in an attempt to harmonize the passage of Daniel 8:14 with the historical event of the Maccabean rededication of the temple 
desecrated by Antiochus IV. However, the same translators also rendered the sdq root in Job 4:17 with katharos, an adjectival form of the same word they used to indicate cleansing in Daniel 8:14. Late usage of the sdq root in the Aramaic targums indicates that 
the term did indeed broaden to mean such things as “clean” and “pure.” In apocalyptic writings the emphasis on sdq seems to be on the nuance of “righteousness” and related qualities. 

Thus the evidence is that nisdaq cannot be restricted to a narrow meaning. Its sdq root was capable of expressing a wide range of meanings extending beyond its simple nuances of “just” and “right” to include legal settings and such actions as “restoration,” 
“purification,” and “vindication.” The author suggests that a distinction should be made between a strict translation of the word and the interpretation of its full meaning within the context of Daniel 8. 

It may be added that its full interpretation should also be within the context of both chapters 7 and 8. Chapter 8 is a further elaboration of some aspects of the vision in chapter 7, and the cleansing/restoration of the sanctuary in chapter 8 occurs in the same 


parallel position as the heavenly judgment in chapter 7. 


Chapter Outline 


I. The Problem 
Il. The Root: Sdq 


Ill. Extended Meanings of Sdq 

IV. LXX Translation of Daniel 8:14 
V. Sdq in Late Hebrew and Aramaic 

VI. Sdq in Apocalyptic Literature 


VII. Context of Daniel 8:14 
VIII. Conclusion 


The Problem 


One of the problems in Daniel 8:14 is associated with the Hebrew word nisdaq. This term is translated “be cleansed” in the KJV and many other versions which apparently depend upon the Septuagint (a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, pro- 
duced sometime in the third/second centuries B.C.; generally designated LXX). However, it is rendered “be justified,” “be restored,” or the like in most recent translations of the Bible. Which rendering is correct?' 

This problem is compounded by the fact that the natural translations of nisdaq would be, “made right” or “justified,” neither of which seems very suitable for the context. Thus, Bible translators have proposed a great many variations, such as, “be 
restored” (TEV), “be properly restored” (NASB), “have its rights restored” (JB), “emerge victorious” (NEB), “be reconsecrated” (NIV), “be restored to its rightful state” (RSV). 


The problem is particularly highlighted for Seventh-day Adventists whose early theological formulations were based on the KJV (since they generally were English speaking), and who thus are accustomed to the rendering “be cleansed.” 


Moreover, this 
translation of nisdaq contributes to an association of Daniel 8:14 and Leviticus 16 (the cleansing of the earthly sanctuary on the Day of Atonement), an association which has been crucial to all Seventh-day Adventist thinking on the matter. Indeed, this associa- 
tion has been invoked in our discussion of the translation of nisdaq in Daniel 8:14.3 

Consequently the growing number of Bible translations (and their widespread use in the church) that abandon the traditional rendering “be cleansed” in favor of “be justified” or the like, pose a challenge to Seventh-day Adventist theological thinking. How 
shall we respond to this challenge? What is the evidence behind the various translations of our word? And what solutions to the problem can we find? 

In approaching a solution we will limit ourselves in this study as far as possible to the matter of translation. We leave aside for the time being the larger interpretative questions of Daniel 8. Even so, we will examine six separate issues relative to the transla- 


tion of this verse before attempting to draw a conclusion. 


The Root: Sdq 


sdq (the term or root from which the word nisdaq is formed) is a west Semitic root. This means (for purposes of comparison) we can obtain no help from the extensive Accadian and Babylonian texts. However, the root does occur in several west Semitic lan- 
guages.4 
For example, it appears in Arabic with the meaning of “truth” or “veracity” as applied to statements. In Ugaritic it occurs with the meaning of “right” or “lawful.” Phoenician inscriptions employ the root in the sense of “being just” or “legitimate” (about an 


heir). In old Aramaic it means “loyal” and is used with reference to king and priest. Punic inscriptions contribute the meaning of “pious,” and Syriac and Ethiopic use it in the sense of “be just,” “declare just,” and “speak the truth.” 
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The result of this survey leads us to the general meaning for this root in extra-biblical texts of “just,” “right,” “truthful,” “lawful.” This corresponds well with the basic meanings given to the word in Hebrew and Aramaic dictionaries of the OT, namely, 
“truthful,” “just,” “right.”5 Thus, a near consensus exists on the basic meanings of this root, a fact that must not escape our attention. 

In the OT the root takes several forms: two nouns, sedeq (masculine) and s*daqah (feminine); an adjective, saddiq; a verb, sadaq; and an Aramaic noun, sidqah (feminine). According to one count° the root occurs 523 times in the OT. It divides itself among the 
various forms as follows: sedeq (119), s°daqah (157), saddiq (206), sddaq (41). It is favored by the Psalms (139), Proverbs (94), Isaiah (81), Ezekiel (43), and Job (35). 

Of greatest interest to our inquiry is the verb sddaq. It occurs 22 times in the active form of the verb (qal), 5 times in the intensive (piel) , 12 in the causative (hiphil) , once in the reflexive (hithpael), and once in the passive (niphal). The last occurrence is found 
in Daniel 8:14; hence the form nisdaq. This passive form of the verbal root sdq unfortunately is a hapax legomenon (a word which occurs only once in the Bible). This raises the question, How shall it be properly translated? 
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According to the dictionaries nisdaq is simply the passive of sdq, and will have the meaning “be made right,” “be made just,” or the like.” In the same way the causative form (hiphil) will mean “cause to be right,” “cause to be just.”* The reflexive form 
(hithpael) will mean “make oneself right,” or “justify oneself.”? This would be the simplest and most straightforward translation, and is the one followed by most recent Bible translators. They have simply followed the immediate, ordinary meaning of the word. 

However, were we to follow this procedure, not all the questions would be answered. We would have to inquire further to determine what was in the mind of the OT writer who used this word in this particular context. What did he understand “right,” 
“just,” “truthful” to mean when speaking about the sanctuary? Or, better, to what did the term have reference in his way of thinking? 

These kinds of questions bring us to the matter of interpretation. They are generally answered by having the interpreter examine the occurrences of the word in context to ascertain what is being talked about when the term is used. But in this case we have 
only a single occurrence of the word. Consequently when we move from the dictionaries to interpretative studies, we find much less agreement. Since the confines of this essay do not allow for a complete interpretation of the word, we are left to point out some 
well-known conclusions which have been reached in past studies. 

At the outset it may be said that it has become clear through scholarly studies that the word deals with relationships. For example, relationships between king and subject (1 Sam 24:17—18; 2 Sam 8:15) or between master and servant (Gen 30:33). Such relation- 
ships are right (sdq) when peace and harmony exist. They break down in times of conflicting interests. 

But specifically, what determines a right relationship? What is its standard? Here some interpreters have thought of a norm as the final arbitrator (for example, the law).'° However, any precise identification of such a norm is difficult to find in the OT." 
Many others have thought of the general well-being of the community as the norm for the right relationship. '* One recent study suggests that the order of the whole world, including the spheres of justice, wisdom, nature, war, and worship, was established by 
God, and that sdq serves to describe their proper function. 

To evaluate these proposals would require a thorough examination of the root sdq in Scripture and would take us beyond our present task. However, we can at least draw certain general and tentative conclusions at this point regarding the root meaning of 
our word. 
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1. General agreement exists in Hebrew and Aramaic dictionaries and in the west Semitic lexicography that the basic meanings of sdq are “right,” “just,” “truthful” or the like. It does not seem possible at present to challenge this conclusion. 
2. Recent studies of the usage of this word in the OT have proposed that it pertains to relationships. Furthermore, the relationship thus characterized by sdq is that which God has established for the well-being of the human family, including the covenant 
community. 


Thus when this word is applied to the sanctuary in Daniel 8:14, something good and right is attributed to it. Can we be more specific? 


Extended Meanings of Sdq 


Ancient words, like their modern counterparts, can have their basic meanings enlarged by extended meanings. A glance at the word “right” in an English dictionary will confirm this. Since the LXX (followed by a number of older translations of the Bible) 
has rendered sdq “cleansed” in 8:14, it is natural to ask if that rendering truly belongs to the extended meanings of our word.'* 

One method of finding the scope of this range of extended meanings is to examine any unusual translations of the word that are based on the context, and to collect the words with which it keeps company by way of contrasts and parallels. This we will pro- 
ceed to do. 

A number of passages make the best sense if sdq is given the unexpected translation “innocent,” or “guiltless” (Gen 20:4; 2 Kgs 10:9; Job 9:15). Elsewhere “fair” and “accurate” seem to be the best renderings (Lev 19:36; 2 Sam 8:15; Ezek 45:10). Even “right” in 
the sense of “good reason” seems appropriate in 2 Samuel 19:28. Finally, the root moves toward the meaning of “salvation” and “deliverance” (Isa 51:5; 32:17; 46:13). 

A number of passages set out ideas that are unlike our word. For the most part these appear in literary parallels. Thus the verb sdq describes activities and states that are the opposite of “wicked” (Job 10:15), “guilty” (Isa 5:23), “abominable” (Ezek 16:51), “con- 
tention” (Isa 50:8). 

These ideas are repeated and expanded in connection with the usage of the nouns. Opposite sedeq, s°daqah, and saddiq stands “murderers” (Isa 1:21), “wickedness and guilt” (1 Kgs 8:32; Prov 25:5), “deceit and lying” (Ps 52:3; Prov 12:17), “iniquity” (Ezek 3:20), 
“evil” (Prov 11:19), “sin” (Prov 13:6), “cry” (Isa 5:7), “error” (Prov 12:28), “stubbornness” (Isa 46:12), “Godlessness” (Prov 11:9). 
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In many other instances the Bible sets out ideas that are similar to those expressed by our words. Again, they generally occur in the literary parallels. Thus the verb is used in connection with such concepts as “integrity,” “perfect,” “blameless” (Job 9:20), 
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“morally right” (Ps 51:4), “clean” (Job 25:4), “truthful” (Isa 43:9), “just” (Ps 82:3), “acquitted,” “vindicated” (Job 11:2; Gen 44:16). 
The number of nouns with which the nominal forms are associated is great. Among the more common belong “faithfulness” (Isa 11:5), “salvation” (Isa 45:8; 62:1), “right” (Deut 32:4; Isa 45:19), “justice” (Isa 59:9; Jer 22:3), “holy” (Jer 31:23), “judgment” (Ps 
9:4), “peace” (Ps 85:10; Isa 60:17), “equity” (Ps 9:8), “cleanness” (Ps 18:24), “integrity,” “blameless” (Gen 6:9; Ps 7:8), “glory” (Isa 58:8), “innocence” (Ps 94:21), “wisdom” (Prov 23:24). 


What conclusions can we draw regarding the proper translation of sdq from such a survey of its usages? Can we legitimately extend the meaning of nisdaq by considering the use of its root sdq in literary parallels? To be specific, can the literary parallels of 
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such terms as zdkdh meaning “pure,” “clean” (Ps 51:4; Job 25:4; 15:14) and tahér meaning “pure,” “clean” (Job 4:17; 17:9) become extended meanings of sdq?’5 
Since this question has been debated vigorously, an answer to it must begin with some methodological considerations. For example, is it proper to consider the meaning of individual words to be identical in so-called synonomous parallels in Hebrew 


poetry? Consider Job 25:4— 


A. How then can man be righteous (sdq) before God? 


B. How can he who is born of woman be clean (zkh)? 


Clearly, these two lines are related as both speak of the weakness and frailty of man. But are they identical in meaning?’® 

The passage comes from a speech by Bildad the Shuhite who argues for the superiority of God, His dominion, His power and His goodness (Job 25:1—3). At this point he asks, “How then can man be righteous before God?” (line A). An explicit answer is not 
given to this question, yet it is implied in the well-known distinction between God and man. This implied answer is then sharpened and made explicit in what follows (line B): By being born of woman, man is designated among the mortals, the unclean, the 
transitory who have beginnings and ends, and who are thus clearly inferior to God. 

In short, the two lines A and B do not say exactly the same thing. Rather, they follow the pattern: “A, and what is more B.”’7 Consequently the single terms sdq and zkh cannot be considered identical in meaning on the grounds that they occur in exact paral- 
lel lines. However, the two words are obviously related, even as the two lines in which they occur are closely related, so that they can be said to embrace each other in meaning. '® 

A second important text for our problem is Job 4:17— 


A. Can mortal man be righteous (sdq) in the sight of God? 
B. Can man be pure (thr) in the sight of his Maker? 


Once again both lines are related for they speak of the weakness and frailty of man before God. But are they identical in meaning? 

In this passage Eliphaz refers to a night vision for some advice to Job who has placed the blame for his troubles on God (Job 3). Thus his purpose is to put Job in his place. The “man” spoken of here refers to Job himself (cf. Job 38:3). 

The first line asks if man (’eno$) can be righteous in the sight of God (’eléah). Here two contrasting terms are used. ’Enos is one of three terms used about man, and it generally characterizes him as weak (Ps 8:5; 103:15).'? Eléah is a word for God favored by 
Job, and it generally characterizes God as strong.*° The question is, therefore, how can man who is so weak be righteous in the sight of God who is so strong? 

The second line continues the same argument, but uses an alternative reasoning.” Now the question is, How can man (geber) be pure before his Maker? The term geber generally refers to man as powerful or strong.” Yet even this powerful man cannot 
measure up to the One who made him (God). In other words, even if we put man in his best light, he still falls far short of God. 

Thus we find once again (as in Job 25:4) that the two lines do not say exactly the same thing, but follow the familiar pattern: “A, and what is more, B.” Consequently the single terms sdq and thr cannot be considered identical in meaning on the grounds that 
they occur in exact parallel lines. However, as stated before, they are obviously related and their meanings embrace each other.*3 

Thus from a methodological point of view, although some exact synonymous parallelism may exist (cf. Ps 135:13), we must acknowledge that most parallel lines stand in a dynamic relationship to each other, and we cannot assume that there is a one-to-one 
relationship in meaning between individual words in the two lines respectively. In our two sets of parallel lines hardly two words seem to be entirely alike, but each word expresses a different emphasis. 
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However, this acknowledgement must not obscure the fact that sdq does stand in a parallel relationship to both zkh and thr, both meaning “pure,” “clean.” What is expressed in lines A is similar to what is expressed in lines B. Consequently the key ideas of 


these sets of lines bear a relationship to each other, and the meanings of sdq and zkh/thr must be related, or the whole argument would break down. 


What we have in the thr/zkh terminology clearly are extended meanings of sdq, though not identical meanings to that of sdq. That is an important distinction. The meaning of sdq is that word or words that best express its total intent. Extended meanings of 
sdq are those words with whose concepts sdq has something in common, perhaps, illustrated by overlapping circles. 
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A survey of the occurrences of sdq in the OT point to many more words in addition to zkh/thr into whose meanings sdq extends its own meaning. Among the more common are “perfect,” “blameless” (tam), “truth” (’emet), “just, 
able” (dbr, ‘ah), “faithful” (’emiinah), “salvation” (ys‘), “right” (ySr), “holy” (qds), “equity” (miSér) , “judgment” (din), “peace” (Sal6m), “glory” (kabéd), “innocence” (ngh), “wisdom” (hokmah). 


vindicate” (spt), “account- 


One of these appears to form a special relationship with sdq, namely the verb “judge” (Spt) and the noun “judgment” (mispat). Not only do we find Spt and sdq in frequent parallel relationships of the kind discussed above (Ps 82:3; Isa 32:1; Jer 22:13) indicating 
that sdq extends its meaning in the direction of pt, as it does in the direction of thr/zkh (clean), but sdq and Spt are also related in other ways. 

For example, a number of references speak of “justice” and “righteousness” in the same breath, as it were (cf. Ps 97:2; 106:3; Isa 59:14; Amos 6:12). This suggests that even when no parallel construction exists, these two terms are frequently thought of 
together. 

To this may be added that righteousness (sdq) occurs in many passages that have legal connotations (such as, Ps 82:3; Isa 43:9; 45:24; 50:8; 59:14; 63:1). This is of some interest to our inquiry since the book of Daniel contains a number of legal settings and 
expressions, especially 7:10, 22, 26, with reference to the little horn. These legal contexts of sdq give some indication of the relationship between sdq and Spt (a recognized legal term), and that brings us to the heart of the matter. 

It appears that these words are related not merely by overlapping meanings as in the parallelisms, but also in a causal way. That is to say, righteousness (sdq) is the consequence of justice (Spt). Or, to put it differently, individual acts of justice (Spt) lead to a 
general condition of righteousness (sdq). Thus Isaiah 43:9 has a legal setting in which witnesses are called “to justify them,” meaning that the legal process of witnesses leads to justification (sdq). In Isaiah 50:8 the accused is confident in his trial because God 
will vindicate (sdq) him. Isaiah 63:1 announces vindication following the judgment. Psalm 82:3 may be a dynamic parallelism that makes the same point. 

In the light of this, what can we say about the translation of sdq in Daniel 8:14? First, the basic meaning of sdq (“right, just”) is not ideally suited for the context of 8:14, as is indicated by the variety of renderings in several recent Bible translations. Second, sdq 
is a word of broad meanings that extend into a number of areas, some of which we have just noted. Third, in determining the particular extended meanings suitable for understanding sdq in this instance, we must consider the subject matter of the sanctuary 
and the immediate context of the verse. 

Clearly, thr/zkh (“pure, clean”) come to mind as likely extended meanings for sdq in light of the immediate context, but others may qualify as well. Among these Spt (“judge, vindicate”) stands out as a word whose meaning precedes the meaning of sdq in this 
way: nisdagq (“be put right”) is a consequence of niSpat (“be judged”), leading to vindication. We will return to this, but first we will consider other matters bearing on the translation of sdq in 8:14. 


LXX Translation of Daniel 8:14 


The LXX, the ancient Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, has been preserved with two different versions of the book of Daniel. There is the older Greek translation of the book followed by a later translation known as the Theodotion version. Both 
versions use the verb katharizé (“to make clean, cleanse, purify”) in its third person future passive form (katharisthésetai) to translate nisdaq in 8:14.74 

katharizé is used in the LXX with reference to physical cleansing (2 Kgs 5:10), ceremonial cleansing (Lev 16:30), and to moral cleansing as well (Ps 51:2). What explanation can we give for the use of this term by the translators in 8:14? Here are some answers 
that have been proposed by biblical interpreters: 

1. The LXX translated correctly from a postulated (original) Aramaic yidke (“cleansed, purified”) which a (postulated) Hebrew translator mistook for yizke (“innocent, worthy, justified”) and wrote nisdaq, as we have it now.” However, it is impossible at 
present to demonstrate such a proposed misunderstanding on the part of the Hebrew text. Therefore, this proposal must remain hypothetical. 

2. Many interpreters (whether they consider katharizé to be an accurate translation of an original Aramaic word “cleanse” or an interpretation of the Hebrew sdq) associate the LXX’s explicit reference to the cleansing of the sanctuary in 8:14 with the activi- 
ties of Judas Maccabaeus when he rededicated the temple in the year 164 B.C. 

Apart from any historical and chronological problems associated with this interpretation of the verse, is there any linguistic evidence for associating the LXX translation at this point with the activities of Judas Maccabaeus as described in 1 Maccabees? What 
is at issue here is not the meaning of 8:14, but the possible understanding of the passage by the Greek translators. 


Without making an exhaustive search we note certain parallels which appear in the Greek text of Daniel and of 1 Maccabees. For example, the fate of the sanctuary is described in Daniel and 1 Maccabees as follows: 


Dan 8:11 “the place of his sanctuary was overthrown” (kai to hagion erémothésetai) 

Dan 8:13 “giving over of the sanctuary and host to be trampled under foot” (kai ta hagia erémdthésetai cis katapatéma) 
Dan 8:13 “the transgression that makes desolate” (kai hé hamartia erémdseds hé dotheisa) 

1 Macc 1:54 “they erected a desolating sacrilege” (bdelugma eréméseés) 

1 Macc 3:51 “the sanctuary was trampled down” (ta hagia sou katapepaténtai) 

1 Macc 4:38 “the sanctuary was desolate” (to hagiasma erémémenon) 


The key Greek words describing the condition of the sanctuary are erémoé (“lay waste, abandon, make desolate”) and katapateé (“trample, tread down, disdain”). 
The reversal of this condition is described as follows in the Greek texts of the same books: 


Dan 8:14 “then shall the sanctuary be cleansed” (kai katharisthésetai to hagion; KJV) 
1 Macc 4:36 “let us go and cleanse the sanctuary ...” (katharisai ta hagia) 
1 Macc 4:41 “until he had cleansed the sanctuary” (heds kathariséi ta hagia) 


The key Greek word here is katharizé (“cleanse, purify”). 

By themselves, these observations do not prove that the translators of the LXX chose the word “cleanse” in 8:14 to refer to the activities of Judas Maccabaeus, but the possibility does exist. This possibility has led some interpreters to favor the LXX over the 
Hebrew reading, namely, those interpreters who see a fulfillment of 8:14 in the activities of Judas Maccabaeus.”° 

3. Seventh-day Adventists traditionally have followed the received Hebrew reading (not wanting to emend the text or to postulate an error). They have opted (generally on the basis of other biblical passages dealing with the sanctuary) for the extended 
meaning of sdq, chosen by the Greek translators for the word nisdaq. For example, Hebrews 9:23 speaks of heavenly things being purified by the sacrifice of Christ (katharizesthai.)*” 

Moreover, connections have been made with Leviticus 16 where the ideas of uncleanness and cleansing appear prominently, though not attributed to the sanctuary. For example, the “atonement for you” is to “cleanse you” (katharisai). The atonement for 
the holy place is “because of the uncleanness of the people of Israel” (vss. 16, 30). “You shall be clean before the Lord” (katharisthésesthe—vs. 30). 

How then shall we evaluate the Greek translation of sdq in 8:14? Did the translators have Antiochus IV and the Maccabean revolt in mind when they did their work on Daniel? Or were they simply selecting an appropriate extended meaning (katharizo) when 
translating sdq?”° 

The question is not easily answered. For one thing, the LXX translates sdq with katharizo or the related adjective katharos only twice—Daniel 8:14 and Job 4:17. Inasmuch as there is no discernible relationship between these two texts, no general principle of 
translation can be drawn from it. However, it is evident that the LXX did use katharos to translate sdq in Job 4:17, even where there is no possible influence from 1 Maccabees to justify it. Consequently some interpreters have felt that also in Daniel 8:14 the Greek 
translators used katharizé because they considered that the appropriate extended meaning of sdq for this verse dealing with the sanctuary (cf. Lev 16).”9 

On the other hand we must recognize that elsewhere (11:31) the older Greek version of Daniel (as opposed to the later Theodotion version of the LXX) appears to imply a Maccabean orientation, something which may at least be possible in the case of Daniel 
8:14 as well,3° though here the Theodotion text does not take exception to it. In short, a Maccabean orientation in the Greek translation of 8:14 is possible, though not necessary. 

Perhaps the best we can say is that although we cannot exclude the Maccabean orientation from the LXX translation of 8:14, this version nevertheless affirms the extended meaning of katharizo for sdq in Job 4:17 and in Daniel 8:14. 


Sdq in Late Hebrew and Aramaic 


We turn our attention now to other later Jewish writings in Hebrew and Aramaic to see how the word sdq was understood in them. In doing so, we must be careful not to assume that later linguistic usage necessarily carried the same range of meanings as 
earlier usage did at the time of the composition of Daniel. 

We focus particularly on a class of Jewish writings known as the Targums. The term means “interpretations.” The Targums are post-exilic translations and paraphrases of and comments on the Hebrew Bible in Aramaic. Originating as oral renderings, they 
began to be put into writing before the time of Jesus, a process which continued for several centuries. 

Of special interest here is the investigation carried out by the late W. E. Read on the Targum translations of sdq. He pointed out that of the 405 Hebrew occurrences of sdq that can be examined in the Targumim, 209 used the Aramaic terms zkh/zk (“clean, 
pure”).3' He precedes to present a pattern according to which the Hebrew sdq is rendered dikaios (“just, righteous”) in the LXX and zkh/zk (“clean, pure”) in the Targums.” He suggests that if we had a Targum of 8:14, sdq would be rendered zkh. However, in this 
instance the LXX broke the expected patterns by using katharizo instead of dikaioo. 
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Where does such an analysis lead us? Does it mean that sdq has now been shown to have among its meanings “purify,” “cleanse”? And that somehow this meaning should be read back into Daniel 8:14? It does seem that in Aramaic and late Hebrew sdq moved 
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(at least in its nominative forms) toward the meanings of “virtue,” “mercy,” “purity,” and even “almsgiving.”>3 On the other hand the preferred Targum rendering of sdq, namely zkh, is generally translated “clean, 
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guiltless,” “righteous,” “acquitted,”>+ so that 
we should not be surprised to find it used for rendering sdq into Aramaic. In fact, it would seem particularly well suited as a translation of the late Hebrew sdq (“just, virtuous, righteous, merciful, pious”). That is to say, the Aramaic zkh is no more surprising a 
translation of sdq than is the Greek dikaios/dikaioé (“righteous, upright, acquitted, vindicated, pure”) for the same word. 
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Nevertheless, if indeed an Aramaic rendering of 8:14 could be shown to use zkh for sdq, it would give further evidence in support of a somewhat broadening understanding of nisdaq, beyond the narrow meanings of “justify,” “put right.” However, this 


broader meaning of sdq does not appear to be so specific as the Greek rendering (katharisthésetai.) 
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From this we can venture the following conclusions: In late Hebrew and in Aramaic, sdq does receive a broadening in meaning that includes the ideas of “pure,” “pious,” “virtuous,” etc. This is confirmed by the observation that the Targums generally render 


the Hebrew sdq with the Aramaic zkh which has the same broad meaning as the late Hebrew sdq. In distinction from the extended meanings of sdq noted earlier—on the basis of literary parallels—we now speak of a broadened meaning of the root sdq. 
Sdq in Apocalyptic Literature 


In this connection we might ask if sdq received any special meaning in what we call apocalyptic writings such as the book of Daniel. A quick glance at the evidence in both the inspired and noninspired works of this kind of Jewish writing suggests that sdq 
(generally) is used to refer to the conditions brought about by God’s redemption in the eschaton (“the end”). 

Righteousness will replace the wickedness of the present world (2 Esdr 5:2, 11). This redemption will “bring in everlasting righteousness” (Dan 9:24) after the judgment of God has brought the present age to its end. Then the “sun of righteousness” will rise 
(Mal 4:2; cf. 1 Enoch 10:16-17; 38:3—4). “Unbelief has been cut off, and righteousness has increased and truth appeared” (2 Esdr 7:114). In fact 2 Esdras and 1 Enoch repeatedly distinguish between the present age and the age to come by means of a contrast 
between unrighteousness and righteousness. 

This concept is reflected in Qumran writings. The community leader is the “teacher of righteousness,” and the faithful are those who practice righteousness (1QS 3), a quality which will prevail in heaven (1QM 17). 

In all these writings sdq characterizes the new age to come, the one who will bring it about, and those who will participate in it. Further descriptions of the participants reveal such characteristics as truthfulness, faithfulness, purity, loyalty, obedience. These 
all belong to God’s coming kingdom. 


Context of Daniel 8:14 
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We have found that sdq (like many other Hebrew words) possesses a broad range of meanings. Like most such words these meanings center around or extend from some basic concepts. The core meanings for sdq are “right,” “just,” or the like. We may speak 
of these as the narrow dictionary meanings of the word. 

Surrounding these basic meanings are extended meanings, concepts with which the word is clearly associated in meaning, a phenomenon we may illustrate with a diagram of overlapping circles. In the course of history the root itself received a broadened 
meaning, as illustrated in the late Hebrew and Aramaic translations (Targums) of the Bible. The translators of the LXX also appear to be acquainted with extended and broadened meanings. 

These observations present us with many possibilities when we come to the translation and interpretation of nisdaq in 8:14. In which direction among the many extended and broadened meanings does the word sdq move here? Only the immediate context 
can assist us in answering the question. The immediate context of 8:14 is verse 13 in which the question answered in verse 14 is posed. 

The nature and extent of this question is important, for it will give us an indication of the comprehensiveness of the answer to it. For example, we might ask how much is included in the vision (vs. 13)? Is it only verses 9-12 which contain the description of 
the little horn, or is it all of chapter 8 (8:1 also speaks of a vision, haz6n) ?35 However, for the specific purpose of this chapter our concern is not with the comprehensiveness of the question (When did the vision begin?), but with the particularity of it (What is at 
stake?). Specifically, it speaks of: 


A. The continual burnt offering (tamid) that is taken away 
B. The transgression that makes desolate (pesa‘ smém) 
C. The sanctuary and the host trampled underfoot (qédes wesaba’ mirmas) 
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What do these activities entail? They represent the particular problems about which the question is asked. The tamid (without any qualifer) simply means “continuing,” “on-going” (referring here to the ministry in the sanctuary). The expression, “transgres- 
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sion that makes desolate,” uses the most serious OT word for sin (peSa‘) and adds the qualifier: “desolating,” “abominable,” “horror.”3° It is simply a horrible expression of sin, that (judging from the context) was perpetrated in the sanctuary. 

The third expression indicates that both the sanctuary and the saints of God are put down (as by animals trampling insensitively, or enemies trampling vindictively upon that which they do not value). Destroying, ruining, rather than defiling or desecrating 
appear to be the basic meaning.37 

Setting aside for the moment the historical and theological interpretation of these events in verse 13, we could ask about the kind of conceptual context they provide for understanding the meaning of the words in verse 14 which provide an answer. 

If A, B, and C are considered to be activities of defilement and desecration, then “cleansing” (katharizé) would be the best-suited word of response. This is the choice of the LXX. It is also the term used by 1 Maccabees to describe the rededication of the 
Jerusalem temple after its desecration by Antiochus IV; consequently, it is favored by some who interpret 8:14 as alluding to the Maccabean events.3° 

On the other hand if A, B, and C, as we have seen, involve something other and more than simply defilement and desecration—such as the abrogation of the sanctuary ministry, introduction of horrible sin within the sanctuary, and the senseless ruin of 
sanctuary and saints alike—then the Hebrew word nisdaq may be a better response to the question posed. Nisdaq assures in a general and comprehensive way that in God’s time the wrongs of verse 13 will be “put right.” And that, as we have seen, is the basic 
meaning of sdq. Yet it is not anarrow meaning, but a large one that can be visualized by means of several associated ideas, including cleanse, restore, vindicate, etc. 

These combined ideas seem very suited to answer the situation and question of 8:9—13, but unfortunately no single English word encompasses them all. Thus we must return to the extended and broadened meanings of sdq that are suitable for the particular 
context of this occurrence. They would include “make right” (as in restoration), “cleanse” (through purification), “vindicate” (as in judgment). The last two were found to be appropriate extended meanings of sdq.3° 


Conclusion 


What translation of nisdaq shall we follow in Daniel 8:14—that of the old versions and some older translations into English, or that of the majority of recent English (and non-English) translations? The following conclusions would recommend themselves 
on the basis of this overview of the matter: 
1. The Hebrew reading (sdq) rather than the rendering of a later version and translation should be the starting point of any examination of this matter. 
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2. The basic meaning of sdq is “just,” “right,” or some similar term. The general idea of this translation shows nisdaq to be a fitting answer in Daniel 8:14 to the question posed in verse 13. 

3. Sdq is not restricted to a narrow meaning. It is a dynamic term that functions in various areas of biblical life and faith. Its perspective, therefore, is always broad and includes a variety of extended meanings. Moreover, its function went through a devel- 
opment so that in apocalyptic writings such as Daniel it came to refer specifically to the restoration of all things in the end. 

4. On the basis of the root meanings, the extended and broadened meanings, and the immediate context the promise made in 8:14 regarding the sanctuary by means of the word sdq appears to include such actions as: the “restoration” of the ministry in the 
sanctuary, its “purification” from horrible sin, and the “elevation” or “vindication” of the saints and sanctuary who have been trampled down. Ideally, none of these more limited concepts should serve as the translation of nisdaq, but they belong well to the 
interpretative range of meanings for the word in this verse. 
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Thus we should distinguish between the strict translation of nisdaq on the one hand and the interpretation of its full meaning (within the Daniel 8 context) on the other. “Restored,” “restored (to its rightful state),” “have its rights restored” may be the best 
translation we can find in English. However, in the light of the term’s broad scope of meanings and of the immediate context, its interpretation should include additional concepts such as purification/cleansing and vindication/elevation. Such a distinction 


between the strict translation and the broader interpretation of this word can serve to elucidate the message of Daniel 8:14 in its full scope. 


CHAPTER IX 


Spatial Dimensions in the Vision of Daniel 8 


William H. Shea 


Editorial synopsis. A striking characteristic of apocalyptic prophecy is its strong emphasis on the connection between heaven and earth. The descriptions in the various visions underscore this feature which may be designated the vertical dimension of apoc- 
alyptic prophecy. Directional movements by the symbols and references to heaven and earth (spatial dimensions) serve graphically to point up this vertical relationship. They also provide insights for making sound interpretations of the visions. 

This matter is better understood if the vision in chapter 8 is compared with the previous vision. For example, the vision in chapter 7 may be thought of as a snapshot, a picture of still life. There is nearly a total absence of motion. The symbolic beasts seem 
simply to appear and then fade out. Only the activity of the fourth beast is described, but no directional motion is observed. 

On the other hand the vision in chapter 8 is like a motion picture from the start. Directional movement is prominent. The ram, moving out of the east, charges westward, northward, and southward. The goat speeds from the west to encounter the ram. 
Later, four horns from its head move out toward the four points of the compass. At first the “little horn” moves out horizontally toward the south, the east, and “the glorious land.” Then its directional movement changes. The horn now moves vertically, heav- 
enward—in an attack upon the starry hosts and ultimately against the heavenly Prince of the host and His sanctuary ministration. 

The spatial dimensions—earth, heaven—are emphasized in both visions. In Daniel 7 it is the prophet’s view that shifts back and forth between earth and heaven. In Daniel 8, however, it is the directional movements of the little horn from earth to heaven 
that twice illustrate the vertical link. 

The climax of the vision in chapter 8 focuses on these two vertical activities of the little horn. First, it reaches to the stellar heavens and casts some of the stars to the ground where it subsequently tramples upon them. In its second vertical motion the horn 
moves upward into the heavenly realm against the Prince of the host, taking away His priestly ministration and casting down the foundation of His sanctuary. The truth about the Prince’s ministration in His heavenly sanctuary is thrown down to the ground. 

These symbolic delineations, underscoring spatial locations as they do, indicate clearly that the sanctuary in the vision of chapter 8 is the heavenly sanctuary and not a temple in Jerusalem. The directional motion of the horn (vertical) into the heavenly 
realm itself heightens the drama of the vision. The attention of the reader is centered on the struggle between the little horn and the Prince over the heavenly sanctuary and its ministration. 

The Prince of the host is not only the Ruler of the host (His people), but He is also a royal Priest ministering in His heavenly sanctuary in their behalf. The heavenly sanctuary deals with the salvation of mankind. The little horn endeavors to meddle and to 
interfere with this most important heavenly activity of the Prince. Consequently the historical fulfillment of the cosmic sweep of this prophecy—denoted by its spatial dimensions—finds its fulfillment more appropriately in the religious phase of Rome than in 


the brief desecration of the temple in Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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Introduction 


There are anumber of different points of view from which an apocalyptic prophecy like Daniel 8 may be examined. For example, one may proceed directly through the description of this prophecy and outline the successive elements it presents. Or on the 
level of greater detail, one may proceed with a verse-by-verse or even word-by-word analysis or exegesis of the passage. In yet another procedure—in terms of broader comparisons—one may look for different elements in the prophecy which are particularly 
characteristic of apocalyptic. This is the approach we will follow in this chapter. 

The characteristics of apocalyptic that have been elucidated in previous studies thus far’ have been noted to include: (1) a cosmic sweep or universal scope, (2) a pessimistic view of present world history, (3) implied (as opposed to stated) ethics, (4) a division 
of time into eras, (5) prose literary forms, (6) extensive use of visions, dreams, and symbols in those visions and dreams—especially composite symbols, (7) an eschatological emphasis, and (8) a strongly dualistic tenor. 

This dualistic emphasis can be seen in contrasting treatments of light and darkness, good and evil, God and Satan, life and death. 

This strong emphasis upon contrasts in apocalyptic brings one more of these into view, namely, a focus on the connection between heaven and earth. Apocalyptic stresses the connection between heaven and earth in an even more graphic manner than does 
classical prophecy. In particular, a spatial contrast is involved in that the prophet is shown scenes to take place first on earth, then in heaven, then back on earth again. This characteristic is sometimes known as the vertical dimension of apocalyptic. 

The vertical dimension is not an exclusive property of apocalyptic. It is also found in the classical prophets. One example of this occurs in 1 Kings 22:19—22. The prophet Micaiah the son of Imlah was granted a vision of the heavenly court and saw and heard 
God in converse with the angels gathered around His throne. The topic of this conversation was the judgment of Ahab, king of Israel, and Micaiah heard his sentence of doom pronounced. 

This type of view goes all the way back to the first two chapters of Job. There the author (but not Job himself) was permitted to hear a dialog between God and Satan in the heavenly courts. Thus apocalyptic stands in continuity with classical prophecy and 


other types of biblical literature with regard to this vertical dimension. The difference here is one of quantity rather than quality since this kind of contrast appears most often in apocalyptic. 


Horizontal and Vertical Dimensions of Daniel 7 


For our examination of the vertical dimension in Daniel 8 it will be helpful to use the vision of Daniel 7 as a model for comparison. 

In chapter 7 a series of four symbolic beasts passes before the prophet’s view. Relatively little movement is described as they come on the scene of action. The prophet observes the winds of heaven blowing upon the great sea and in turn each one of the 
beasts arises out of that sea (cf. 7:3ff.). 

While some movement obviously is connected with the action of rising up out of the sea, the beasts engage in no further acts of directional movement once they appear upon the scene of action. They do not charge offin one direction or the other in order to 
symbolize their conquests. Each simply appears on the scene and remains there until its dominion passes to another. We are not even told where they go after they lose their dominion, except with the reference to the destruction of the fourth beast (7:11). 

Thus this series of kingdoms in chapter 7 is occupied with what might be called the horizontal dimension of human history. The kingdoms are viewed as working out their fate from a territory on earth. The beasts which represent these kingdoms do not 
exercise much symbolic directional activity on that horizon. 

Following the reference to the little horn which comes out of the fourth beast, however, the arena of activity in the vision changes abruptly. The prophet’s view is transferred to a scene that was to take place in heaven. There he sees the Ancient of Days come 
into His audience chamber where the heavenly host has gathered before His throne (7:9—10). The Ancient of Days takes His seat upon the throne and the activity for which the host has gathered—judgment—commences. Clearly, this activity was to take place in 
heaven, not on earth where the previous scenes of the vision were to occur. 

Following the first scene in the heavenly court, the prophet’s view is transferred back to earth. There he sees the first result of that judgment—the destruction of the fourth beast with its little horn (vss. 11-12). Following this his view is transferred back to 
heaven where he views a second scene, also a result of the conclusion of this judgment. This time he sees the coronation of the Son of man as the ruler of God’s eternal kingdom (vss. 13-14). The vision concludes with this second scene in heaven. The rest of the 
chapter records the dialog between Daniel and the angel messenger who interprets the vision for him. 

The vision of Daniel 7 thus begins with a series of five scenes involving four beast-kingdoms and a little horn. These are seen as appearing through successive periods in the course of events in human history on earth. In final answer to this course of events, 
and especially in answer to the persecutory and sacrilegious acts of the little horn, the prophet is shown a course of events in heaven. The heavenly view depicted a judgment that would take place there. 

This view of events in heaven is interrupted to return the prophet’s focus to earth. His view again is shifted to heaven to conclude upon the final events shown there. The vertical dimension of apocalyptic is expressed in this way by the two occasions when 


the prophet’s view is transferred from earth to heaven, and on the other occasion when his view view is transferred from heaven to earth. The diagram below is drawn to express the spatial relations present in the description of this vision: 


Vertical Dimension in Daniel 7 
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Although historical fulfillments are not the particular focus of this present study, it may be noted that the standard historicist series of identifications (Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome) fits this four-kingdom sequence quite satisfactorily. The first 
beast may be identified as Babylon through parallels with the head of gold in Daniel 2. The next two beast-kingdoms are identified as Medo-Persia and Greece through parallel characteristics with those kingdoms as symbolized in Daniel 8. 
These identifications leave only the historical question of what power was represented by the fourth beast that came to dominate the Mediterranean world following Greece. Imperial Rome fits this qualification, which identifies it as the fourth beast power. 


The little horn would thus be a later phase in the work of that same beast since this symbol developed from it. 


Horizontal and Vertical Dimensions of Daniel 8 


From our Daniel 7 model of the vertical dimension, we turn our attention to see how this characteristic of apocalyptic is portrayed in the vision of Daniel 8. It is evident from the description of the vision in chapter 8 that the horizontal dimension of this 
prophecy comes to the fore prior to the introduction of the vertical dimension. 
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higher one came up last. 41 saw the ram pushing westward, 
northward, and southward, so that no animal could withstand 


The Persian Ram him; nor was there any that could deliver from his hand, but he 
did according to his will and became great. 
The first activity relates to the actions of the ram with the lopsided horns which represented the corporate kingdom of Medo-Persia (vss. 3—4, 20). It is significant tc 5 And as | was considering, suddenly a male goat came from irectional activity occurs at once, as 
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soon as the symbol appears on the scene of action. The ram is described as standing on the bank of the Ulai River (vss. 2-3). (From the standpoint of the narrator, and from what follows, it is the east bank of the river upon which it stands.) From this vantage 
point the prophet observes as it charges westward, northward, and southward (vs. 4). 

These three directions of symbolic movement fit well geographically and historically with the three major westward conquests of Persia—Babylon to the west, 539 B.C.; Lydia to the north, 546 B.C.; and Egypt to the south, 525 B.C. These three major con- 
quests to the west correspond well with the three ribs in the mouth of the Medo-Persian bear (chap. 7). However, the bear is not described as going off in these three directions to make its conquests. The ribs are already present in the bear’s mouth when it is 
described. In chapter 8 the ram has to travel off in these directions to make its conquests. 

The westward orientation of this symbolic action should be noted. Historically the Persian empire also extended its eastern frontiers by conquest. Those eastern conquests, however, were not as relevant historically to the purposes of this vision. Expansion 
toward the west took the ram in the direction of the land of God’s people. It also brought it into conflict with the Greek goat. These movements brought them into eventual combat. The horizontal dimension of the activities of the Persian ram may be diagramed 
as follows: 
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Another important aspect of this passage (for later comparisons) is the summary statement at the end of verse 4. The section on the Persian ram concludes with the phrase, “he magnified himself” (higail). 


The Greek Goat 


Further directional movement is described in the activities of the Greek goat. It comes from the west and flies over the ground toward the east (vs. 5). Upon arriving at the place where it meets the Persian ram, the goat charges in great anger (vs. 6). It knocks 
the ram to the ground and tramples upon it. 

Thus the vision symbolized Greece’s victory under Alexander over the Persian kingdom. While the Persian ram came from the east and charged west, the Greek goat came from the west and charged east. Its flight over the ground is very expressive symboli- 
cally of the great rapidity of Alexander’s conquest of the Near East. 

The Greek goat does not touch the ground because its movement is portrayed as being extremely rapid (chap. 8). By contrast the Greek leopard (chap. 7) is not described as moving at all, in spite of the fact that it has four wings on its back. In connection with 
this symbol the directional element in chapter 8 is omitted in chapter 7. 

The conclusion to the section on Alexander’s Greece is found in the first phrase of verse 8: “Then the he-goat magnified himself exceedingly” (higdil ‘ad-m®6d). The verb form used to describe the power of the ram may be translated, “he magnified himself” 
or “he became great.” In the case of the goat it is used in a comparative sense by the addition of a modifying adverbial phrase, “he magnified himself exceedingly” or “he became very great.” The directional relations involved here can be diagramed as follows: 


Directional Relations of Ram and Goat 
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Four Divisions of Alexander’s Empire 


Motion in horizontal directions occurs again in the next section of the vision. Verse 8 deals with the kingdoms that were to develop out of the breakup of Alexander’s empire. The symbols employed are four horns that extend outward to the four winds of 
heaven or points of the compass after they issue from the stump of the great horn that symbolized Alexander. 

The directional movements in this case are diffuse. The Persian ram charged west, and the Greek goat charged east. These horns from the head of the Greek goat, however, extend in diverse directions. This aspect of the Hellenistic kingdoms was symbolized 
by four heads on the Greek leopard in Daniel 7. But the heads are not portrayed as stretching out symbolically in different directions as are these four horns. 


The Little Horn 


The little horn appears upon the scene of action at verse 9. There are two major problems connected with its appearance: its origin and its historical identification. While these two problems are not the major focus of this study, they are related to some 
extent to the spatial dimension of the vision under study. Hence, some preliminary answers to these questions should be provided here as a basis for the futher exploration of our passage. 

1. Origin. The origin of the horn symbol is mired down in a crux interpretum connected with the syntax at the end of verse 8 and the beginning of verse 9. Does the little horn come forth from one of the four horns or from one of the four winds? Since I have 
expressed myself on that subject elsewhere,’ that previous discussion need not be repeated here. 

It will be sufficient to say that while the possibility that the horn originated from one of the four horns cannot be ruled out, it seems more likely that it was seen coming from one of the directions of the four winds. In either event the decision made on this 
exegetical point is not decisive for the historical identification of the little horn. 

2. Historical identification. Two main possibilities have been proposed: The Seleucid king Antiochus Epiphanes, or Rome. A conclusion on this matter can be arrived at only by an examination of all of the characteristics of the little horn in this passage and 
in parallel passages elsewhere in Daniel. Since that type of work is not the central focus of this present work, the interested reader is referred to a previous study that deals more specifically with those points.* 

In that study I concluded that the identification of the little horn with Rome is preferable to identifying it with Antiochus Epiphanes. Beyond the points considered in that previous study, it may be suggested that further insight related to the spatial dimen- 
sions of the actions of the symbols present in this vision may lend further support to that conclusion. 

3. Three scenes. By way of introduction to the little horn, it should be noted that its activities are described in a series of three separate scenes. The first phase of its activities is described in verse 9 where it is seen as extending out in three directions: to the 
south, to the east, and to the glorious land or Palestine. 

The second phase of its activities is described in verse 10. In this scene it is described as reaching up to the stars, the host of heaven, and casting some of them down to the earth and trampling upon them. 

In the third scene the little horn is seen to reach up to heaven again. This time, however, it encounters the Prince of the host. While there is no description of personal harm or injury being done to the Prince, His tamid or “continual, daily” ministration is 
taken away from Him, and the place or foundation of His sanctuary is cast down to the earth, evidently by the little horn. 

In examining these three successive scenes in which the work of the little horn was shown to the prophet it is helpful to keep in mind that they were shown in separate but connected scenes. This is indicated by the linguistic dividers which the prophet uses 
in his written description of the vision. In addition, it is important to keep in mind the symbolic nature of this apocalyptic passage. A literal interpretation that does not take this characteristic into consideration can only lead to confusion and misunderstanding. 


Horizontal Phase of the Little Horn 


This phase of the little horn’s activity is described in verse 9. After its appearance, it is seen to extend in three directions: to the south, to the east, and to the glorious land or Palestine. The directions in which the little horn expanded are described with ter- 
minology which fits the horizontal dimension of present human history as it has been worked out on this earth. The reference to Palestine makes that dimension all the more concrete. These dimensions also correspond to the arena over which the Persian ram, 
the Greek goat, and the four Hellenistic horns exercised themselves previously. 

The transitional nature of the juncture between verse 8 and verse 9 should be emphasized. Stress is placed upon this juncture by the way the causative forms of the Hebrew verb gadal (“grow up, become great, magnify”) are employed before and after this 
juncture. This verb first occurs as the concluding and summary statement about the Persian ram at the end of its passage, in verse 4 (“he magnified himself,” or “he became great”). It occurs as the summary and concluding statement about the Greek goat repre- 
senting Alexander’s empire, in verse 8a (“he magnified himself exceedingly,” or “he became very great”). Both these verbs function the same way in similar positions in their respective passages. 

By way of contrast, in verse 9 gadal now opens up the description of the work of the little horn. Furthermore, it functions in the same manner twice more at the commencement of the two final views of the little horn’s work (vss. 10-11). These opening verbs 
and their accompanying prepositions (see below) demarcate the three scenes of the little horn’s activity portrayed in the vision. 

Thus there is a transition in the way the verb gadal functions in this overall passage. In the first two sections, pertaining to the Persian ram and the Grecian goat, it functions as the concluding and summary word. In the last three sections, all of which deal 
with the little horn, it functions as the opening and introductory word. The juncture at which this transition in the usage of gadal occurs is located between verse 8 and verse 9 where the description of the emergence of the little horn is given. 

The different ways the Hebrew prepositions are used with the occurrences of gddal also add emphasis to the spatial dimensions described in the vision. For example, to indicate that the Greek goat made itself great, Daniel employed the preposition ‘ad (“as 
far as, even to, up to”) in the adverbial phrase modifying the verb (vs. 8). This is also the preposition he will use in subsequent descriptions of the activity of the little horn. 

In the case found here in verse 9, however, the preposition used with all three of the directions described is ’el (a preposition denoting motion to or direction toward). In this case the preposition ’el was used to describe motion on the horizontal plane while 
the preposition ‘ad was used to describe motion in the vertical dimension. This use of ‘ad becomes more clear in the succeeding verses. 

As far as historical fulfillment is concerned, this description of the work of the little horn in verse 9 fits very well with the extension of the little horn into the eastern Mediterranean area. It fits less well with the work of Antiochus Epiphanes.® 

An additional point might be made here in regard to this differentiation. It may be inferred that the Persian ram came from the east because it moved westward, northward, and southward (vs. 4). Likewise, it may be inferred that the little horn came from 
the west since it moved southward, eastward, and toward the glorious land (vs. 9). This was also the direction from which Imperial Rome came when it worked its way across the eastern Mediterranean basin. 

There are a sufficient number of correspondences between the characteristics of the little horns in chapter 7 and chapter 8 to identify them as representing the same power.° However, there are some differences in their symbolic actions. A significant dif- 
ference involves the spatial dimension once more. 

In chapter 7 the little horn comes up on the head of the non-descript beast and conducts its affairs from that vantage point. It does not extend into any of the directions of the compass from that point. In Daniel 8, on the other hand, the little horn is 
described as extending in the directions mentioned in verse 9. This is but one more case where the horizontal dimension of symbolic activity comes into play in the vision of chapter 8 ina manner in which it does not operate in the vision of chapter 7. 


This first and horizontal phase of the work of the little horn now can be diagramed: 
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First Vertical Phase of the Little Horn 


A new dimension is introduced with the description of the second scene of the little horn’s activity (vs. 10). In this instance the horn no longer reaches out to the directions of the compass on the horizontal plane of ordinary human history. Now it reaches up 
in a vertical dimension to heaven itself. It encounters the stars in the host of heaven and casts some of them down to the ground and tramples upon them there. 

The vertical dimension of this action is indicated by the use of the words “stars” and “heaven.” These words do not primarily convey a reference to heaven as the place where God dwells, but rather to the starry heavens. Nor is this primarily a reference to 
those starry heavens as literal objects of the physical universe. The little horn is not turning nature out ofits course. Rather, these literal objects have been used as symbols in this apocalyptic prophecy. 

Thus the little horn and other symbols in this prophecy previously operated on the horizontal dimension by extending in different directions on earth. Now the prophecy makes a transition into a different dimension with the little horn directing its sym- 
bolic actions upward from earth. 

A corollary to the introduction of this new dimension into the prophecy is the indication that the little horn has entered upon a new phase of activity. The specifically religious character of this new phase is pointed out by Gabriel in his interpretation of this 
element of the vision in verse 24. There he states that the little horn would “destroy mighty men and the people of the saints.” 

In order to extend in the different directions of its conquests, Rome had to defeat the mighty men or warriors of the countries present in those areas. This historical fact fits with the symbolic activity of the little horn described in verse 9 of the vision. 
Beyond that the little horn was to go on to cast down some of the stars from heaven and to trample upon them, that is, to destroy some of the people of the saints. This second activity fits better with the work of the little horn described in verse 10 of the vision. 

Since the people of God, “the people of the saints,” are the specific objects of this new phase of activity, it is evident that this attack is religious in character. This movement is no longer just for the purpose of territorial conquest. In this manner a new and 
more distinctively religious phase of the little horn is brought to the fore. This is emphasized by describing those actions as symbolically taking place upon the vertical axis of action when the little horn exalted itself up toward heaven. 

A comparison can be made on this point between the work of the little horn in Daniel 7 and in Daniel 8. In both cases the power is described as a persecuting power. In both passages the object of persecution is the same: “the people of the saints of the Most 
High” in the first (7:22, 25, 27), and more simply “the people of the saints” in the second (8:24). 

A new element is introduced, however, with the description of this persecution in chapter 8. In chapter 7 the coming occurrence of persecution is simply stated as a fact, that the little horn will carry it out. In chapter 8 it is described with apocalyptic sym- 
bols. In contrast to the previous description of the activities of both the little horn and the other symbols in chapter 8, the horn symbol now takes off on the vertical dimension into the heavens. There it wreaks havoc upon the stars which represent the saints of 
God. 

The verb and the preposition used with it (vs. 10) are significant. The verb is gadal (“to become great, magnify”). It appears in the causative form again at the beginning of the verse. This time it is written in the feminine form to agree with the gender of its 
subject, the little horn. Connecting its object (the “host of heaven”) with gadal is the preposition ‘ad (“even to, unto”). 

In contrast with the preposition ’el (“to, toward”) used with the directions on earth in the previous verse (vs. 9), ‘ad is used to indicate the little horn’s take-off on its vertical direction from earth. The contrast is deliberate and it emphasizes the difference 
between the actions involved on the horizontal and vertical dimensions. 

The vertical dimension of action in this case was exercised in two directions. First, the little horn reached up to heaven. Second, it cast some of the stars down to earth. It was a two-way street. Once the stars had been thrown down, they were trampled upon 
by the little horn. 

Since the previous expressions about the actions of the little horn in this verse constitute complete phrases, this final and solitary expression (“and trampled them”) may be identified as an overhanging verb. This kind of identification is useful for compari- 
son with the descriptions of the two other scenes that deal with the little horn. In the first scene (vs. 9) there is no overhanging verb. Here in scene two (vs. 10) one overhanging verb is present (“trampled”). In the third and final scene (vss. 11-12) two final over- 
hanging verbs are present (“he acted and prospered”). This orderly progression appears to be a deliberately intended literary construction. 


With these aspects of verse 10 examined, the actions of the little horn described in this portion of the vision can be diagramed now as follows: 
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Second Vertical Phase of the Little Horn 


The fifth and final occurrence of the verb gadal (“to become great, magnify”) in the description of this vision introduces its final scene. This is also the third and last scene depicting the work of the little horn (vss. 11-12). As in the previous scene, the little 
horn makes itself great and exalts itself up to heaven. 

Several lines of evidence emphasize the fact that heaven is depicted as the symbolic arena in which these actions were to occur. For example, the same verb and preposition (gadal; ‘ad) introduce this section just as they did the preceding scene in which the 
action is set in the stellar heavens. In the previous scene the little horn exalts itself against the starry host of heaven. In this third scene it is seen as coming in conflict with the Prince or leader of that same host. This Prince, therefore, has a relationship to the 
heavenly sphere. 

The horn’s action of casting the truth down to the earth is described in this section too. Thus the location from which it is cast down should be, by way of contrast, heaven. These factors contribute to the conclusion that the action of this final scene is set in 
heaven, just as the action is in the preceding scene. 


Verse 11 


The ordinary word sequence is reversed at the beginning of verse 11 in order to place emphasis on the important position that the Prince of the host occupies. His connection with the starry host (vs. 10) emphasizes His political role as Leader of the host of 
the saints. But in this third scene (introduced by verse 11) it is his priestly role which is being emphasized by virtue of His connection with the heavenly sanctuary and its ministry. 

All the horn’s actions in the description of this scene (vss. 11-12) describe attacks upon the Prince. The climax of the vision is its focus upon the conflict between the Prince and the little horn. The object in particular dispute between them is the sanctuary 
and its ministration. While the little horn is not able to inflict any personal bodily harm upon this heavenly Prince, its activity is seen as affecting his priestly ministry. 

The first effect of the little horn’s disruption of the work of the heavenly sanctuary is connected with the tamid (translated in our common versions as “daily sacrifice” /“continual burnt offering”). This word is used as an adverb or adjective elsewhere in the 
OT and refers to an activity which is ongoing or recurrent on a regular basis, one which is “continual” or occurs “daily.” Hence the common translations of this word here. 

Ordinarily this word modifies a noun, but here it stands alone with the definite article (the tamid.) Obviously, therefore, an additional idea must be understood as accompanying it. In the OT tamid is commonly used (30 times) in connection with several 
different types of activity of the priests in the sanctuary (cf. Exod 25:30; 27:20; 29:38; 30:8, etc.). The common denominator of all of these types of activity is that of (priestly) ministry. 

Thus the preferable translation of this word in Daniel is “the continual/daily (ministry).” The connection of tamid with the sanctuary is especially emphasized by its recurrence in verse 12. In this manner the word tamid, used in both verses 11 and 12, flanks 
the word for sanctuary at the end of verse 11. Thus the order of these relationships is: tamid sanctuary-tamid. The close and intimate relationship between these concepts underscores the fact that this tamid ministry of the Prince is connected with this heavenly 
sanctuary. 

It is his ministry which the little horn was to usurp for a time, or at least would attempt to usurp. The verb with this statement is put in the passive (“was taken away”). However, since this passage as a whole is concerned with the actions of the little horn, it is 
evident that it is the power responsible for taking away the Prince’s tamid ministry. 

The next statement in verse 11 is concerned with the sanctuary itself. The verb is in the passive (“was cast down”). Again there can be little doubt but that the little horn is the agent responsible for this effect upon the sanctuary. The foundation place of this 
sanctuary would be “cast down,” meaning from heaven to earth. The verbal root present in this case is salak. 

It is commonly used elsewhere in the OT for the act of throwing or casting. The translation of “overthrown” (RSV) does not fully capture this idea. It is inferior to the translation to “cast down.” This is borne out by the use of the same verb in the next verse. 
There it is the truth that would be cast down to the “earth.” 

It should be noted that the sanctuary itself was not the object that would be thrown down here. Rather, it was the “foundation place” of the sanctuary. The Hebrew word used for this expression is not the common one for “place” (maqém, 400 times). Instead, 
the prophet employed the term mak6n which comes from the root kan (“to set up, found, establish”). 

This term occurs 16 times in the OT outside of Daniel. In 15 of those instances it refers to the dwelling place of God in either the earthly or the heavenly sanctuary. Psalm 104:5 is the one exception; there it is used for the foundations of the earth that were set 
by God at Creation. In the 15 occurrences that refer to the sanctuary, two-thirds of the passages refer to the heavenly sanctuary and one-third to the earthly sanctuary. 

Thus, this term is used in the OT essentially as a sanctuary word. It makes reference to either the earthly or the heavenly sanctuary as a place for God’s dwelling, the location for His throne, and the place from which He acts. It refers to the heavenly sanctuary 
more commonly than to the earthly. 

God’s activities described there are specifically that of answering prayer and the administering of justice and righteousness through the giving of judgment. In some places, such as Psalms 89:14 and 97:2, this foundation place for God’s throne is not thought 
of so much as a physical position but as a spiritual reality expressed from that throne. It is in this sense that the foundation of His throne can be said to be “righteous and justice.” 

Since the symbols employed in Daniel’s apocalyptic vision partake more of this spiritual nature than the literal, one might look for these references to supply some of the special meaning involved with the use of this term for “foundation place” in Daniel. 
For example these two Psalms (89:14; 97:2) tie together the three words: sedeq (“righteousness”), mispat (“judgment”/“justice”) and makén (“foundation place”) of God’s throne. These are linked to divine activities in the heavenly sanctuary. Further emphasis 
upon this relationship occurs through the use of the same sdq root in the verb form (nisdaq) in 8:14. 

Whatever the special aspect of the work of God that is stressed by the use of makén here, the casting down of it to the ground can surely be taken as the usurpation of it, or attempted usurpation, by the little horn power. 


Verse 12 


In the next phrase of the prophecy (vs. 12a) the description of the vision returns to the subject of the tamid. In verse 11 it is stated that the tamid was taken away from the Prince of the host. It is implied there that the little horn was responsible for that 
removal. The text did not say, however, where the tamid was taken, or what was done with it. The second of those two questions is answered here in this parallel statement about the fate of the tamid. 

Some translational difficulties are present in this statement, but I would render it, rather literally, “It [the little horn] was given a host over the tamid through transgression.” 

A host has been mentioned before in the horn’s attack on the stars (vs. 10). One may wonder if the same host of stars is in view here. However, the syntax of this difficult statement appears to indicate that another host is referred to. The verb is in the femi- 
nine singular. Therefore its subject must be the horn (feminine). It cannot be the host (masculine) and agree with the verb in gender. Thus the construction of the sentence indicates that the horn was given a host. 

But there was a purpose in this. The horn through its host was also given some measure of control “over” (‘al) the tamid. Thus as the Prince of the host had his host which the horn persecuted, so the little horn itself has its own host here. While this word is 
commonly used in the OT to refer to a corporate group of military personnel, the conflict here is spiritual rather than literal; hence a literal army need not be expected. 

It is through its host that the little horn comes to exercise control over the tamid. Since the tamid deals with the priestly ministry of the Prince (see earlier discussion), the host would most naturally be a spiritual army, a priesthood, through which the little 
horn would operate. In contrast to the righteous activity of the Prince and his host, this activity on the part of the little horn and its host is unrighteous or rebellious toward God (b‘pesa‘). 

So the priestly activity of the Prince, previously referred to as being removed from him, has now been substituted by the little horn and the activities of its host. No particular direction is mentioned in connection with this activity. it does not say explicitly 
that the tamid was cast down to the earth like the place of the sanctuary. However, it can probably be thought of as accompanying it inasmuch as the tamid ministration functions in the sanctuary and involves the very essence of Heaven’s saving activities. 

The next phrase in verse 12 states that the “truth” was to be cast down to the earth. The third scene dealing with the little horn began with a view ofits reaching up to heaven to do battle with the Prince. So it ends now with the truth fallen upon the earth as a 
result of the horn’s activity. The action on the vertical dimension travels in both directions in this scene, just as it did in the previous one in verse 10. The verb (“to cast down”) is the same as that used for the casting down of the place of the sanctuary in verse 11 
(Salak). 

This linguistic correlation, the position of this statement as a summary to the final scene in the vision, and the position of this statement in the literary structure of its description, combine to indicate that the “truth” affected here is not just truth in general, 
but the truth about the Prince’s tamid ministration in his sanctuary. It is a specific truth that is attacked here, not just truth in general. The symbolic rather than the literal physical nature of the object affected here emphasizes once again this aspect of the nature 
of the prophecy. 

The final statement of verse 12 (also the final phrase in the description of the vision) contains a pair of verbs (“he acted and prospered”). The sentence refers to the ongoing activity of the little horn. At the point this vision faded from the prophet’s view the 
little horn was still in charge of affairs and continued to exercise its authority. The ultimate destiny of the horn and the arresting of its activities is not given in the vision itself. These matters are dealt with in the dialog between the two angels that Daniel over- 
heard (vss. 13-14) in the interpretation of the vision given to the prophet by Gabriel (8:15—27), and also in connection with other prophecies of the book (chaps. 2, 7, 9, 11). Since we are concerned here especially with literary structure and spatial dimensions 
found in the description of the vision of chapter 8, these other relations fall outside of the subject of our study. 

One further point about literary structure should be noted in connection with this final statement of verse 12. This statement consists of two verbs (“acted”/“prospered”). These verbs describe the little horn’s activity here on earth. The verb “trampled” (vs. 
10) is found in a position parallel to this in the description of the preceding scene of the vision. Earlier we referred to that verb as overhanging because it lay outside of the description of the action that took place on the vertical dimension and in heaven. These 
two verbs (“acted”/“prospered”) may also be considered as overhanging for the same reason. 

Three of the five scenes presented to the prophet in this vision had to do with the little horn’s acts. No overhanging verb is present in the description of the first scene (vs. 9). All actions described there took place on the horizontal plane. 

In the second scene the little horn takes off on the vertical dimension to do battle with the stars of heaven (vs. 10). After casting some of them to the earth, it tramples upon them. Thus one overhanging verb (“trample”) is present in this vignette. 

The final scene (vss. 11-12) concludes with two overhanging verbs (“acted”/“prospered”) after the action on the vertical dimension is described. Thus a progression is present in these scenes, moving from no overhanging verb, to one overhanging verb, to 
two overhanging verbs. This appears to be part of the literary design of the description of this vision and not just a random feature of it. 

The ongoing nature of these two overhanging verbs (“acted”/“prospered”) indicates that the little horn was to be alloted a period of time to exercise its powers. Its deserved judgment (described later) was not to come immediately. The final scene of this 
vision (vss. 11-12) may now be diagramed: 
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Chart Summary 


We can now also diagram the five scenes and their elements in order to visualize the spatial dimensions and literary structure of the vision in verses 8—12. Note that the chart is organized around the five occurrences of gada (“to become great”) and the direc- 
tional actions of the subject in each scene. See chart on next page. 


Spatial Dimensions and Literary Structure in the Vision of Daniel 8 
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Summary and Conclusion 


The description of the vision in 8:2—12 contains five main scenes, as outlined above. In some cases these scenes portray different actors (scenes I-III). In other cases they describe different actions carried out by the same actor (scenes III—-V). The scenes set 
apart by these different actors or actions are also set apart by linguistic markers, especially the verb gadal which is used in each portrayal. Gadal occurs as a concluding, summary word in the first two scenes and as an introductory word in the last three. The 
prepositions it governs in these instances add emphasis to the function of this verb. 

In this present study I have charted the three scenes which portray the activity of the little horn as being somewhat separate from each other. In a very real sense, they are a description of a continuous and moving vision which passed before the prophet’s 
view. There are several possible ways one can relate these three final scenes to each other. In a previous unpublished study on this subject I diagramed all three of them together as one continuous work. 

Another possibility is that they should be diagramed as one earthly scene on one hand and one heavenly view containing two successive actions on the other. This type of distinction would sharpen the division between earthly and heavenly actions. In this 
case the actions of the little horn against the stars and then against the Prince and His sanctuary would be thought of as a continuum of largely uninterrupted actions in the heavenly realm by the little horn. 

While these alternatives remain viable possibilities, it seems to me that the linguistic dividers present in the text have divided these scenes off for us. For that reason they should be thought of as somewhat separate from each other. That is the reason why we 
have charted them in the manner we have. 

The parallel prophecy in chapter 7 also contains a series of scenes. Linguistic markers likewise set its successive scenes off from one another. However, the markers employed are derived from the prophet’s experience in vision: “I saw, I looked, behold,” etc. 
By way of contrast, the linguistic markers for the new scenes in chapter 8 come out of the description of the actions in the vision itself. Although the narrative of 8:2—12 proceeds with a more even flow than does that of chapter 7, its scenes are just as separate 
and distinct. They are simply set apart in a different way. 

There is also a major difference between the visions of chapter 7 and chapter 8 in respect to directional movement by the symbols. Although some of the activities of the four beasts (chap. 7) are noted, relatively little motion (either horizontal or vertical) is 
described in connection with them. These beasts do not charge off in any direction to conquer. 

On the other hand, the actions of the beasts and horns in chapter 8 are very much directionally oriented. The Persian ram charges west and then the Greek goat dashes east to clash with it. The four horns that came up from the Greek goat move out to the 
directions of the four winds. The little horn subsequently extends to the east, the south, and the “glorious land” or Palestine. Thus far, through the recital of the actions of the beasts involved, the vision of chapter 8 is much more directionally oriented than the 
vision of chapter 7. 

It is toward the end of both of these visions that the vertical dimension comes into play. This is exercised in a different manner in the two visions. In chapter 7 it is the prophet’s view that shifts from earth to heaven and back again. The little horn in this 
vision does not reach up to heaven, nor do any of the beings seen in the heavenly court come down to earth. 

The difference in chapter 8 is that one of the actors moves from one realm to the other. The little horn, which first is seen at work on earth, reaches up to heaven to cast down some of its stars and to trample them. Again, it reaches up to heaven to meddle in 
the affairs of the sanctuary there. Thus in chapter 8 one of the actors, the little horn, moves from earth to heaven and back again and repeats the cycle. 

Given the way the vertical dimension of apocalyptic is exercised here, the symbolic character of these actions should be emphasized again. The little horn did not really reach into the celestial heavens to cast down literal stars. This action symbolized its per- 
secution of the saints. Nor did the little horn reach up to heaven to cast a brick and mortar sanctuary down to earth. 

This symbolic action of the little horn here on earth has ramifications which extend so far as to affect the work of that heavenly sanctuary. The ministration of the heavenly Prince in that sanctuary is carried on for the salvation of mankind. That is the pur- 
pose of all ministration in the sanctuaries of God, whether earthly or heavenly. Thus by virtue of the character of its activities, the little horn is seen as interfering with the work of salvation for mankind as it is carried on in the heavenly sanctuary. Hence the 
employment of the description of this kind of symbolic action. 

The description of these vertical actions has some bearing upon the identification of the little horn of chapter 8 historically. A prominent group of interpreters holds that this little horn represents Antiochus Epiphanes, the Seleucid king of the second cen- 
tury B.C. who persecuted the Jews and disrupted the services in their temple in Jerusalem. According to this school of thought the sanctuary referred to here in chapter 8 is the earthly temple in Jerusalem. 

From the preceding analysis of the symbolic language employed it can be concluded that the sanctuary in this passage does not refer to an earthly temple in any primary sense of the word. It is a heavenly sanctuary that is in dispute between the little horn 
and the Prince of the host. In the primary sense of its apocalyptic vocabulary this prophecy refers to a heavenly sanctuary. 

A question can be asked here about consistency. If the symbol of the stars in heaven represents the saints of God on earth, then should not the sanctuary in heaven ultimately represent a literal temple on earth? A number of points should be taken into 
account in evaluating this question. 

First, these two scenes (vs. 10 and vss. 11-12) appear to have been set off from each other as they are of a somewhat different nature. One deals with people, who can interact with heaven spiritually; hence their symbolic connection with heaven (stars) 
expresses a certain theological truth. From a human point of view, however, a temple is a more concrete and material entity, although the significance of that material entity transcends its concrete reality. What is especially important about a temple is what 
goes on in it—the rites which reconcile God and man—not its construction. 

This point is emphasized especially by the references to the tamid ministry mentioned here. It is referred to twice, while the temple is only referred to once in verses 11—12. Thus it was not just the temple that was to be attacked. Rather, it was the ministry 
that went on in that temple. As a matter of fact, as noted above, it is never specifically stated that this ministration was brought down to earth, as it were, though this may be a fair inference to draw. 

Ministration in heaven is not so tangible that it can be packaged for delivery or handed from one person to another. This type of ministration is relational. It is carried on by the priestly Prince on behalf of his people. The earthly correspondence to this 
should thus be some type of service or ministration carried on by the little horn which aims at disrupting the relationship previously established by the Prince in heaven. 

Another point to be considered here is that fact that in the language of the vision the Prince is never brought down to earth like the stars. And it is he who carries on this ministration in that heavenly sanctuary. It should also be emphasized that it is specifi- 
cally stated that it is the “foundation place” of the sanctuary that is cast down to earth. This “foundation place” has its spiritual dimensions, as the use of this word in Psalms indicates. 

The summary of the effect upon these spiritual relationships is wrapped up in the next to the last statement of the description of the vision. This statement indicates that the truth (about the Prince’s tamid ministry in his heavenly sanctuary) was cast down 
to the ground too. This statement about the casting down of the truth uses the same verb as does the statement about the casting down of the foundation place of the temple. Again, this truth is an abstract object, so more than the concretely literal can be 
referred to in this scene of the vision. These are symbolic actions that are taken against God’s work in heaven on behalf of His earthly people. 

In summary, this scene of the activity of the little horn describes the actions it has taken against the temple in heaven and its work theologically and spiritually. To reduce this to a mere physical correspondence on earth—with a building such as the temple 
in Jerusalem—appears to reduce the conceptions about the sanctuary involved here to an excessively narrow horizon of fulfillment. 

The point we have attempted to emphasize is that on the primary level of its apocalyptic and symbolic language this vision refers to a heavenly sanctuary, regardless of how one applies the interpretation or fulfillment of those symbols secondarily. Its pri- 
mary language level does not refer directly to an earthly temple. 

Naturally, the actions described in these symbolic terms have earthly relationships. If scholars from the historical critical school of thought wish to apply these symbolic actions to historical events which occurred in Jerusalem in the second century B.C. 
that is their prerogative. It should be emphasized, however, that the language of the prophecy itself does not refer to that earthly temple in a primary sense. Furthermore, reasonable explanations can be offered to interpret these symbolic actions carried out 
against the heavenly sanctuary. 

One further point about the historical identification of the little horn should be emphasized here. It has been pointed out in the past by historicist interpreters that Antiochus Epiphanes does not fit very well with the little horn because of the progressively 
greater importance of the successive actors in the scenes of this prophecy. The Greek goat is greater, stronger, and more important than the Persian ram. The little horn is great, stronger, and more important than the Greek goat. This progression does not fit 
well with Antiochus Epiphanes since he was not nearly so important historically as the Persian empire or the Greek empire under Alexander. He was only one king, in a line of many, from one of the four divisions of that empire. 

On the other hand, this progression in symbolism fits very well with Rome. It clearly was greater, stronger, and more important than either the Persian or Greek empires which preceded it. The same conclusion can be drawn about the fourth beast in chap- 
ter 7, the non-descript beast which represented Rome there. 

The analysis of the language used in the vision of chapter 8 contributes further to an underscoring of the importance of this progression. The way the verb gadal (“to become great”) has been used with its various modifiers and objects emphasizes this pro- 
gression from the comparative to the superlative all the more strongly. The introduction of the vertical dimension in the work of the little horn accentuates this progression. This progression fits all the more aptly with a historical application to Rome in its 
political and religious phases. 

A final point of emphasis here has to do with the position occupied by the Prince of the host in heaven. An interesting aspect of the description of this vision is that the word for God never appears. His side is taken by the heavenly Prince. The sanctuary from 
which the foundation was symbolically cast down belonged to Him. The tamid ministration carried on in that heavenly sanctuary also belonged to Him. The essence of the climax of this vision is, therefore, a struggle between the little horn and the Prince over 
the heavenly sanctuary and its ministration. 

This Prince is not only ruler over his host or people; he is also a heavenly Priest ministering in his sanctuary for them. It is this particular aspect of his work, which is of utmost importance, that is attacked by the little horn. The evident reason for this is that 
the ministration in that sanctuary deals with the salvation of mankind. Thus a struggle over the plan of salvation is depicted as going on here. The spatial dimension employed with the symbolism of this vision heightens the impact of the description of that 
conflict. 

The vision closes to the prophet’s view with the little horn still exercising some control in this matter in verse 12. However, the balance of the prophecy in chapter 8 beyond the vision proper, and the parallel passages in Daniel’s other prophecies, assure the 
believer that God and His Prince will eventually emerge victorious. The saints of the Most High will one day enter the eternal kingdom which has been prepared for them. 


CHAPTER X 


Significance of the Cultic Language in Daniel 8:9-14 


Angel M. Rodriguez 


Editorial Synopsis. Is it exegetically sound to explain Daniel 8:14 (“Unto two thousand and three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be cleansed”) in connection with the Day of Atonement ritual in Leviticus 16? According to the thesis of this chapter it 
is not only appropriate to do so, but it is a matter of necessity if the vision is to be understood correctly. 


oa 


The author examines a number of words and expressions in the passage (8:9—-14) that are directly or indirectly related to the Hebrew cultus, that is, the Hebrew sanctuary worship system. (Scholars commonly use the terms “cultus,” “cult,” or “cultic” to refer 
to the religious worship systems of the ancients. This is neutral terminology and carries no derogatory nuance.) 

The words Daniel employs in this passage such as “place/foundation” (makén), “sanctuary” (miqdas; qddes) , “continuance” or “daily sacrifice/continual burnt offering” (tamid) are directly related to the Hebrew worship system. The verb rim in the expres- 
sion “was taken away” also has sanctuary links (in its hophal form). The same is especially true of the verb “to be righteous/just” (sddak) and its noun and adjective forms. It is used by Daniel in its simple passive form, nisdagq (vs. 14), but its root, sdq, appears 
many times in the Psalms, the “hymns” of the Hebrew cultus. Other terms that appear in the passage such as “host” (saba’), “horn” (geren), “truth” (’emet), and “transgression/rebellion” (peSa‘) may be viewed as indirectly related to the sanctuary system. That 
is, they are terms used in connection with the cultus, but they may appear also in other contexts as well. 

This use of sanctuary or cultic terminology clearly indicates a link between this prophecy in Daniel and the Hebrew cultus as set forth in Leviticus. The corollary is that similar terminology presupposes similar concepts. That is to say, both the prophecy and 
Leviticus deal with the concept and reality of the sanctuary. In order to understand Daniel’s use of sanctuary terms the student must go back to Leviticus and the Hebrew cultus for their proper explanation. 

One important term used by Daniel underscores this procedure. That term or expression is “the tamid.” According to the prophecy the little horn attacks the Prince of the host. He takes away “the tamid” from the heavenly Prince and throws down “the 
place” of the Prince’s “sanctuary.” A study of the usages of tamid in the book of Leviticus discloses that the term was intimately linked with the ministry of the priests in the first apartment of the sanctuary. It is never used in connection with the second apart- 
ment ministry. The expression hattamid (“the tamid”) in Daniel, therefore, would be more correctly translated “the continual intercession” rather than “the daily sacrifice” as in our common version. 

Daniel’s prophecy indicates that the Prince of the host is not only a royal but also a priestly figure. Thus it draws attention to the Prince’s intercession in behalf of his people in the holy place of the heavenly sanctuary. It is this ministry that the horn attempts 
to, and succeeds in, interrupting. Since “the tamid” refers only to the Prince’s first apartment ministry, the question naturally arises: What about the priestly work of the most holy place? Does the little horn affect the annual purification of the sanctuary as 
well? Daniel 8:14 answers the question. 

According to its usage in the Psalms the verb sddaq (“to be righteous/just”) and its related noun and adjective forms express (in the setting of sanctuary worship) the ideas of righteousness, cleansing, and vindication. Since cultic terms and ideology predom- 
inate in Daniel 8:9—14, the author argues that we are free to posit a cultic usage for the sdq root in this passage (nisdaq). Consequently, he translates nisdaq as “to be declared righteous/be vindicated/be purified.” He suggests that Daniel used nisdaq and not tahér 
(“to clean/cleanse”), another cultic term, because the former had a richer, broader meaning and thus could encompass more adequately the judicial and salvation processes of judging, acquiting, and saving that are involved in the cosmic scope of this apocalyp- 
tic prophecy. 

The expression, the tamid, used in this prophecy points to the priestly activity of the Prince in the holy place of the heavenly sanctuary. Since the sanctuary is the conceptual framework of the prophecy, it would be logical to have a reference also to his 
priestly activity in the most holy place. Nisdaq provides that reference (vs. 14). The Day of Atonement activity was the only day in the cultus when the sanctuary was purified/vindicated. 

The purification/vindication of the sanctuary (vs. 14) is not a response required by the attack of the horn. The little horn attacks, but it does not contaminate. The question in verse 13, “Until when?” has to do with the end of the little horn’s activity. The 
answer is: The vision and activity of the horn will continue until the end of the 2300 days, until that time when the sanctuary shall be purified, that is, until the Day of Atonement. The horn would affect the work of the Prince in the holy place, but it would not 
be able to interfere with his work in the most holy place. That work would begin at the end of the 2300 days and would put an end to the horn’s attempted control of the sanctuary. 

In the light of the Day of Atonement type the vindication/purification processes that will occur on the antitypical Day of Atonement will involve several matters: God and His sanctuary will be vindicated, His people will be judged and cleansed, that is, the 


genuine will be reaffirmed and the record of their sins blotted out, and the unfaithful will be removed. Satan and the agencies he employs—the forces of evil—will be forever overthrown. 
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Introduction 


An analytic reading of the Hebrew text of Daniel 8:9—14 reveals the important fact that the prophet makes use of cultic terminology. That is, he employs vocabulary taken from the sanctuary worship system of the Israelites. This terminology is especially 
used in connection with the little horn’s activity. In what follows, we shall analyze the cultic modes of expression in the passage under discussion in an effort to clarify the prophet’s message. As we shall see, the recognition of the presence of cultic vocabulary in 
the pericope is basic for a better understanding of the vision. 

In terms of procedure, we will first discuss the meaning of the cultic terms used in the passage. Special attention will be given to the term tamid. Finally, we shall explore the possible cultic significance of the root sdq, from which we get nisdaq in 8:14. 


Cultic Terminology 


1. Place of His Sanctuary (mek6én miqdaS6). Daniel 8:11. Both mekén (“place”) and miqda§ (“sanctuary”) in Daniel 8:11 are cultic terms. Makén (“place”) is used in the OT about 17 times. In 14 of the cases, it is used in connection with the sanctuary. In two of 
the other three occurrences it is used in conjunction with the throne of God, suggesting an indirect relationship with the sanctuary—“Righteousness and justice are the foundation [maké6n, ‘support’] of thy throne” (Psalms 89:14, 97:2). 

Makén is used to designate the sanctuary. Applied as such, it could mean “abode” (Exod 15:17; 1 Kgs 8:13; 2 Chr 6:2; Isa 18:4). The idea of “foundation” could also be expressed by makén (Ps 104:5). The word seems to designate a base.’ The translation “place” 
should then be understood as “a place to stand.”* When makén is used with respect to the sanctuary, it could designate the place where God’s earthly (Ezra 2:68; Isa 4:5) or heavenly sanctuary stands (1 Kgs 8:39, 43, 49; 2 Chr 6:30, 33, 393 Ps 33:14). 

Migqdas (“sanctuary”). Daniel 8:11, is a very common term in the OT employed to designate the sanctuary. It refers to the “sanctuary” as a whole. In most cases it denotes the earthly sanctuary (Exod 25:8; Lev 26:2; etc.). However, there are some passages in 
which miqda§ refers to God’s heavenly abode (Pss 68:33-35; 96:5—6).3 This term is also used very often to identify the sanctuary as the object of attack by God’s enemies (Ps 74:7; Isa 63:18; Jer 51:51; Lam 1:10). 

2. Sanctuary (qédeS). Daniel 8:13-14. This is another term used to designate the sanctuary. It could refer to the sanctuary in its totality (Exod 30:13; Num 3:28; 1 Chr 9:29), the holy place (Exod 28:29; 29:30; 1 Kgs 8:8), or even to the most holy place (Lev 
16:2). QddeS is the word used throughout Leviticus 16 to designate the sanctuary as the object of purification.* 

3. Host (saba’), Daniel 8:10-13. This is a military term used to denote an army.’ It is very often employed in cultic settings. As a matter of fact, it is used in its plural form as a cultic name for God (Yahweh $°b@ot, “Lord of Hosts”).° Interestingly enough, 
saba’ (“host”) is used in relation to the work of the Levites in the sanctuary (Num 4:3, 23, 30; 8:24—25). Therefore, it would appear that there is a clear connection between saba’ (“host”) and the cultus. 

4. “Was taken away” (huraym). Daniel 8:11. This verbal expression derives from the Hebrew verb rim, which means “to lift, to carry.” Rim is used quite often in cultic settings in the sense of “to donate, give a gift” (Num 15:19—-21), and “to remove, set 


aside” (Lev 2:9; 4:8).7 Daniel uses in this instance the hophal or causative passive form of the verb rim. When that verbal formation is used in cultic contexts it designates the act of removing from the sacrifice that part which belonged in a special way to God 


(Lev 4:10; cf. 22:15), or to the priests (Exod 29:27). The responsibility for removing these from the sacrifices was assigned to the priests. 

5. Horn, truth, rebellion (qeren,”met, peSa‘). Daniel 8:9—-14. There are three other terms in Daniel 8:9—14 which have or may have some cultic significance. One of these is “horn” (geren) in 8:9. It reminds us of the horns on the four corners of the altars in 
the sanctuary (Exod 27:2; 29:12; Lev 4:7; 16:18). These horns were probably symbols of God’s power.® Another term is “truth” (met) in 8:12. Properly speaking, “truth” is not necessarily a cultic term. Yet, it could carry cultic emphasis. For instance, in Malachi 
2:6 the instruction the priest was to hand over to the people was called “the law of truth.”'° Finally, we find the term “rebellion/transgression” (peSa‘) in 8:12. This very term is used in Leviticus 16:16 to designate the sins which could be expiated in the day of 
antonement if the people humbled themselves and repented. 

6. Continuance (tdmid). Daniel 8:11-13. There is one more cultic term which we should analyze. The term seems to be a key one in the passage, namely, tamid. This is unequivocally a cultic term. Usually tamid is understood to mean “daily,” but it lends 
itself more readily to “continuance, unceasingness.”"! 

Most commentators have rendered tamid in 8:11—13 as “daily sacrifices.”’* The basic reason for this translation is that tamid often is used in connection with the morning and evening sacrifices. It is quite common to find tamid qualifying the burnt offering: 
‘6lat timid—a continual burnt offering (Exod 29:42; Num 28:3; Neh 10:33). However, in Daniel, tamid does not function as an adjective or an adverb. It has the definite article (“the”) before it, hattamid (the tamid). Therefore, it functions as a noun. This absolute 
usage of the term is unique to Daniel. 

Since the term ‘élah (“burnt offering”) is not used by Daniel together with tamid, it is improper to supply it in the translation. Besides, the term tamid is not used only with respect to sacrifices in the OT. It is also used in relation to the “bread of the 
Presence” (Exod 25:30; Num 4:7), lamps (Exod 27:20; Lev 24:2), incense (Exod 30:8), and fire upon the altar (Lev 6:13). To limit the meaning of hattamid to sacrifice is to overlook the variety of usages of tamid within the cultus. Hattémid should be understood in 
the broadest possible sense. 

A study of tamid in cultic contexts would reveal that it was used in connection with the many activities the priest was commanded to perform continually in the sanctuary. Furthermore, the tamid was used with reference to the priestly activities performed 
in the court and in the holy place of the sanctuary. We should not overlook the significant fact that tamid is never used with reference to an activity performed in the most holy place. 

It is most probable that when tamid is used in the absolute form, as in Daniel, it refers to the cultic acts performed in the holy place or which had an indirect relation to the holy place. The theological concept underlying those activities was that of interces- 
sion. The expression hattamid could be better translated “continual intercession.” It would then refer to the continual ministry of the priest in the sanctuary on behalf of the people. 


Partial Summary 


Let us pause for a moment to see how the cultic terminology which we have studied so far helps us in understanding 8:9-14. 

First of all, the cultic language found in the pericope under discussion makes it clear that there is at least a “terminological connection” (same terms) between this passage and the cultus or sanctuary system of worship. Therefore it is appropriate to refer to 
Leviticus in an effort to understand what the prophet is trying to tell us. 

Second, we should also keep in mind that terminology is used to convey ideas, and concepts. In this instance, the concept of the sanctuary. This being the case, it is also correct to posit a “conceptual connection” between 8:9-14 and the Hebrew cultus. The 
prophet presupposes that his readers are acquainted with the worship system, so he uses the cultic vocabulary without explaining it. 

Third, the cultic terminology helps in understanding the nature and activity of the little horn. The passage ignores the political concerns of the little horn. It is the horn’s attitude toward the cultus and the cultic community (God’s people) which is really 
emphasized. The little horn is essentially an anti-cultic power. But it is not simply opposed to any cultic practice. This horn acts against the Yahwistic cult. It becomes great in a direction in which none of the other beasts became great, namely, upward. 

The little horn attacks the “host of heaven.” This host (saba’) probably designates a cultic guard, a kind of Levitical guard. Among the duties of the Levites was the responsibility of protecting the sanctuary from the intrusion of non-cultic personnel (Num 
315-10; 18:1-10, 1 Chr 9:23-27).8 This was one of their most important responsibilities. The sanctuary was not to be profaned at any cost. 

When the little horn attacks the sanctuary it first has to fight the saba’, the cultic guard. In the fight some of the cultic army (min-hassaba’) are “cast down to the ground.” This last expression is used in the OT to indicate defeat.'4 The horn is able to over- 
come the guard. 

Now it goes after the Prince of the army/host (Sar-hassaba’) and the—sanctuary—its real concern. It is powerful enough to take away (rim, Hophal form) from the Prince His continual priestly ministry in the sanctuary, the tamid. By taking away from the 
Prince what belongs exclusively to Him, the little horn indicates that it desires to act as a priest itself. In an effort to attain further exaltation the horn throws down the “place” of the Prince’s sanctuary. This suggests a literal or metaphorical destruction of the 
base of the sanctuary. The little horn is successful in its anti-Yahwistic activity. 

According to 8:12, the horn did something else. There are some difficulties in this verse; however, the general idea is quite clear. 

The verb tinnatén (“was given”) is passive. Its subject is probably the little horn. The object of the verb is the “host” and the indirect object seems to be the tamid.’5 A literal translation would run like this: “And a host was given over the tamid.” What this 
means is that once the horn takes away the tamid from the Prince, it sets its own army in control of the tamid. 

The little horn has complete control over the tamid. It also has a cultic guard “to protect” the tamid. This anti-Yawistic power is able to do this “through transgression” (bepesa‘). The horn revolted against God. The rebellion (pesa‘), which could be expiated in 
the sanctuary (Lev 16:16), cannot be atoned for in this case because the little horn attacks the very instruments of expiation. This is rebellion to the utmost. 

The horn’s control over the tamid implies that it also controls the térah (“instruction”). This enemy of God’s sanctuary is able to cast down to earth the truth (’emet), the divine instruction which was under the control of the priesthood. Daniel 7:25 refers to 
this same activity as an attempt to “change the times and the law.” 

It is quite clear that the prophet, through the cultic language, reveals the very nature of the horn and its main concern. This rebellious power attacks the sanctuary and controls the tamid; it is an anti-Yahweh power. 

Fourth, the cultic language used in 8:9—-14 makes it clear that the little horn does not contaminate the sanctuary. In this pericope there is not a single cultic term which may suggest the idea of contamination.'° What we have here is an attack on the sanctu- 
ary. The angel interpreter defines that activity as a profanation (halal). We read in 11:31: “Forces from him shall appear and profane [halal] the temple and fortress, and shall take away the [tamid].” 

This power has no respect for the sanctity of the temple. It treats the temple and its services in a common way (halal, “to hand over to common use”). In cultic usage “profanation” and “contamination” are not the same thing. The horn is not, therefore, a 
contaminating agent but a rebellious, profane one. 

Fifth, the cultic language in 8:9—14 leaves open the question, Which sanctuary is the prophet talking about? We have observed already that the terms used in these verses to designate the sanctuary could refer to the heavenly as well as the earthly sanctuary. 
They are probably used here to designate both sanctuaries at once. Yet the mention of the Prince seems to indicate that the prophet’s main concern is the heavenly sanctuary. 

The activity of the Prince is of significant importance. The little horn wants to control his activity. Particular attention should be given to the fact that the tamid belongs to the Prince. We have already pointed out that the tamid activity was performed by the 
Israelite priests. It is logical to suggest that the Prince is a priestly figure. As a matter of fact, the term prince (Sar) is used in the OT to designate the high priest (1 Chr 24:5).1® The horn assumes the authority of the Prince’s priestly ministry. 

However, we should not overlook the fact that the Prince mentioned here is more than a human priest. He is the Prince of the heavenly hosts. According to Joshua 5:13-15, this Prince is a heavenly being.’ In the book of Daniel he is also called “the Prince of 
princes” (8:25), “Messiah the Prince” (9:25, KJV),”° and “Michael, the great prince” (12:1). This Prince is probably the same being called the “son of man” in chapter 7.”' These titles tend to suggest that the Prince is also a royal figure. In him we have a combina- 
tion of the royal and priestly functions. 

In chapter 8 the priestly function of the Prince is emphasized. The activity in which he is involved is cultically interpreted through the usage of the term tamid. That is, the work the Israelite priest carried on continually in the sanctuary is used to describe the 
activity of the Prince. He is in charge of the tamid, the continual intercessory work in the sanctuary. 

The tamid is used only in connection with the holy place and has to do with the work of the priest in that place. It is proper, therefore, to infer that the Prince would be doing a work equivalent to that performed by the priest in the holy place. If we are right, 
we may conclude that the little horn will somehow affect the work of the Prince in the holy place. Says Daniel, it will take away from the Prince the tamid, that is, the continual ministry in the holy place. 

Anyone acquainted with the Hebrew cultus immediately will raise the question, What about the priestly work in the most holy place? Does the little horn affect the annual purification of the sanctuary? Here 8:13—14 becomes very important. 


Sdq in Cultic Terminology 


The key term in 8:14 is nisdaq. It has been rendered by the KJV, “shall be cleansed,” and “shall be restored to its rightful state” by the RSV. The verbal root from which we get nisdaq is sadaq, usually translated “be in the right,” “be vindicated,” “be just, right- 
eous.””? 

The root sdq, in its verbal, nominal, and adjectival forms, is used in cultic settings, that is, in connection with the sanctuary and its ritual. This is the case particularly in the book of Psalms. At this point we should remember that most of the Psalms have a 
cultic setting. It is very probable that the majority of them were composed in order to be used in association with specific rituals and religious feasts.3 It is generally accepted that there is an intimate relation between the Psalms and the sanctuary worship. 
Hence, it is quite natural to find that the root sdq is used in the Psalms with clear cultic associations and expressing cultic ideology. 

Perhaps the Psalms which most clearly express the cultic connection of sdq are those belonging to the class known as “Entrance Liturgies,” or “Admission Torah.”*4 These Psalms define the conditions required from those who want to have access to the sanc- 


tuary. Psalm 24:3—6 illustrates this very well. There we can detect what seems to be a conversation between the priest and the worshiper: 


Worshiper: Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? And who shall stand in his holy place? 
Priest: He who has clean hands and a pure heart, who does not lift up his soul to what is false, and does not swear deceitfully. He will receive blessing from the Lord, and [righteousness, sedaqah] from the God of his salvation 
Worshiper: Such is the generation of those who seek him, who seek the face of the God of Jacob.”5 


These requirements presuppose the covenant. What is required from the worshiper is a declaration of covenant loyalty, of faithfulness to the revealed will of Yahweh.”° Although this Psalm puts its emphasis on the ethical demands of the covenant, a similar 
confession of loyalty also includes what may be called “ritual requirements” (Deut 26:13-15).’7 In order to have access to the sanctuary, loyalty to the covenant as a whole was required from the individual. The person who could make that confession was indeed 
righteous.?® 

It is Psalm 15:1-2 which makes clear that in order for him to be legitimized for cultic participation “righteousness” (sedeq) was demanded from the Israelite.*? “Who shall dwell on thy holy hill? He who walks blamelessly [tamim], and does what is right 
[sedeq,” literally “practices righteousness” ]. 

The blemishless condition required for a sacrificial animal (Lev 1:3, tamim) is now required in the Israelite. Here the term “unblemished” is equated with the term “righteousness.” However, this righteousness is not the result of human effort. It is rather a 
gift of God’s saving grace to man (Pss 4:1; 17:1; 35:24; 1 Kgs 8:58, 61). The “righteousness” (sedeq) required from the worshiper is not possible apart from expiation and forgiveness.3° 


The individual who wanted to go to the sanctuary was not only to confess his covenant loyalty, he was also to confess his covenant violations. The one who, with a humble spirit and a contrite heart, confessed his sin was also a righteous person: 


Psalm 32:1 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
32:5 Iacknowledged my sin to thee, and I did not hide my iniquity; I said, “I will confess my transgressions to the Lord.” 


32:11. Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, O righteous [saddiqim]. 


The righteous mentioned in verse 11 are those who confessed their sins, their covenant violations, and were forgiven by the Lord.3 We have here a new thought: Righteousness was not something the worshiper brought to the temple, but something granted 
to him at the temple.3? There he received “blessing from the Lord [the priestly blessing], and righteousness [the priestly declaration of righteousness]” (Ps 24:5, KJV). 

It is generally conceded that one of the priest’s functions as God’s representative consisted of pronouncing cultic declarations after a cultic investigation was made.*3 When an Israelite brought a sacrificial animal to the sanctuary, the priest was to examine it. 
Expressions like “it is a holocaust”/‘6lah hi” (Lev 1:13), “it is a cereal offering”/minhah hi” (Lev 2:6), “it is asin offering”/ hatta’t hi’ (Lev 4:21), “he is unclean” /témé’ hi’ (Lev 13:11), “he is clean”/tahér hi” (13:13, 17), are priestly declarations revealing the result of 
his cultic investigation. 

The priest was to declare whether or not the sacrificial victim was acceptable to the Lord. If the sacrifice was declared not acceptable, it was not credited to the offerer (cf. Lev 7:18). “The judgment on the cultic animal was always identified with that on the 
offerer himself.”34 The rejection of one was the rejection of the other. 

The book of Psalms suggests that when the worshiper went to the temple he received righteousness from God through a priestly declaration. Ezekiel 18:5—9 makes clear that such a declaration of righteousness was known within the cultus. What we find 
there is a so-called “catechetical series of commandments,”25 of the same kind of those found in the “Entrance Liturgies.”3° 

After the list of commandments, we find the statement “he is righteous”/saddiq hi’. From a grammatical point of view, the expression saddiq hi’ is the equivalent of the expressions we mentioned above. They all are nominal clauses built on the pronominal 
third person singular functioning as a predicate. “He is righteous” is a priestly declaration.37 

We have so far suggested that the Lord, through the priest, declares the man righteous who is loyal to the covenant. That individual could also be the one whose sins were forgiven. He, too, received righteousness at the sanctuary. Sometimes the declaration 


of righteousness was an act of vindication. In the Psalms of Innocence one meets statements like the following: 


Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness [sedeq] and according to the integrity that is in me. 
O let the evil of the wicked come to an end, but establish thou the righteous [saddiq] (Ps 7:8-9; cf. 35:24-25). 


Apparently the psalmist has been falsely accused of a crime. He goes to the sanctuary seeking the Lord. He wants to be declared righteous. In that way he would be vindicated. 

The Psalms indicate that the individual who visited the sanctuary seeking righteousness/vindication received such through a priestly declaration of righteousness. The man thus declared had access to the temple. 

It is interesting and very important to notice that according to Leviticus what was needed in order to have access to the sanctuary was “purity” (tahér). That purity was obtained through the priestly work. We find, for instance, that the leper, once he was 
declared impure, could not go to the sanctuary (Lev 13:46). It was only after the priest declared him “pure, clean” (tahér), that access to the sanctuary was a possibility for him (Lev 14:1-20). What in Leviticus was a declaration of purity or cleanliness is in the 
Psalms a declaration of righteousness. To be pronounced pure (ritually) was the same as to be declared righteous (morally). 

These two concepts—righteous/pure—are found together in one of the most significant passages of the OT, namely, Isaiah 52:13—53:12. Throughout that poem we find cultic terminology.3° The experience of the Servant of the Lord is interpreted there in 
cultic categories. The Servant is the sacrificial victim as well as the priest. These two functions are put together in 53:11—“by his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, [declare the many righteous]; and he shall bear their iniquities.” 

Notice that as a priest, the Servant possesses certain knowledge that allows him to make a cultic declaration (“by his knowledge”). But he is also the sacrificial victim. As such, He is pronounced, declared righteous (“the righteous one”), and can declare, as a 
priest, the “many” righteous (yasdiq, “to declare righteous”). The judgment made on the victim is the one made on the many. 

Notice also that the declaration of righteousness is followed by the statement, “he [the Servant] shall bear their iniquities.” The expression “to bear sin” is a cultic expression which expresses the idea of forgiveness and cleansing.? The many are not declared 
righteous because they are righteous, but because the Servant cleansed them. The cultic declaration of righteousness and the cleansing from sin are one and the same. 

There seems to be, therefore, a theological connection between righteousness and purity; a connection of such a nature that both concepts have practically become synonyms, at least in cultic settings. Recent studies made on the root sdq have shown that it 
is indeed used in synonymous parallelism with forms of the root thr, “to be clear, pure” (Job 4:17, 17:9), and bdr, “purity” (Ps 18:20). In other passages it is a synonym of zakah, “to be pure, clean” (Ps 51:4; Job 15:14; 25:4).4° It is clear that the semantic range of the 
root sdq includes the ideas of purity and cleansing. Furthermore, the association of the root sdq with cultic terms and concepts is a clear indication that it played a significant role in the cultus. 

The book of Psalms reveals the significant fact that the root sdq was at the very heart of the cultus. The cultus in its entirety seems to revolve around the concept of sdq: The worshiper enters into the temple through the “gates of righteousness” (Ps 118:19);4* 
he brings a “sacrifice of righteousness” (Ps 4:5, KJV; 51:19; Mal 3:3); and the priest “clothed with righteousness” (Ps 132:9), intercedes on behalf of the offerer before Yahweh, the God of righteousness (Ps 11:7). As a result the worshiper receives in the temple 
“righteousness from ... God” (Ps 24:5, KJV). Through the priest God declares the individual righteous. Since the believer has been declared righteous/purified/vindicated, he can fully participate in the cultus and rejoice before the Lord. 


Sdq in Daniel 8:14 


Our previous analysis has shown that the root sdq is used in different places surrounded by cultic vocabulary and ideology. It is, therefore, quite normal to find it in 8:14, surrounded also by cultic vocabulary. What makes the usage of sdq particularly diffi- 
cult in 8:14 is the fact that its verbal form, nisdaq, is unique in the OT. Nisdaq is the Niphal form of the verb sddaq. In this form the verb expresses a reflexive or passive idea. The context suggests that this verb should be taken here as a passive. The question is, 
“How should we translate it?” Different suggestions have been set forth: “be purified,” “be justified,” “be reinstated in its right,” “be brought back to its rights,” “be vindicated,” etc. 

We have seen already that in cultic contexts the root sdq could express the ideas of righteousness, cleansing, vindication. Daniel 8:14 belongs to a pericope in which cultic terminology and ideology predominate. We are, consequently, free to posit here a cul- 
tic usage of the root sdq. 

We could render nisdaq, “to be declared righteous/be vindicated/be purified.” Daniel used nisdaq and not taher (“to clean/cleanse”) because sdq “is a broad root significantly rich in meaning. Its central thrust is to describe a judicial and soteriogical process of 


judging, acquitting, and saving.”*” 


It fitted very well the cosmic scope of his apocalyptic prophecy. 

Daniel 8:14 points to a time when the sanctuary would be declared righteous/purified/vindicated. Was there such a time within the Hebrew cultic calendar? The only moment in the Hebrew cultus when such a pronouncement could be a reality would be on 
the Day of Atonement. That, it seems to us, is the only logical conclusion that anyone acquainted with the Israelite cultus could reach. 

The Day of Atonement was the only day in the cultus when the sanctuary was purified/vindicated. Furthermore, the context in Daniel 8 would support our conclusion. We have pointed out already that in the previous verses reference is made only to the 
priestly activity in the holy place. It would be most logical to have a reference also to the priestly activity in the most holy place. That reference is found in 8:14. 

Very often a connection has been presupposed between nisdaq and the little horn. It is thought that the cleansing of the sanctuary is necessary because of the activity of the little horn. We should proceed to explore this issue in the light of the cultic language 
used in 8:9—-14. 

We have seen that the activity of the little horn is anti-cultic. It succeeds in overcoming the army, the sanctuary, and in controlling the tdmid, the priestly work in the holy place. In all this the horn prospered (8:12). The obvious question was, “Until 
when?” (8:13). The answer came, “For two thousand and three hundred evenings and mornings;*3 then the sanctuary shall be [declared righteous/purified/vindicated]” (8:14). 

In verse 13 the question which has to do with the end of the little horn’s activity is raised. The question is concerned with the end of the time period. The answer is clear: The vision,*4 and the activity of the horn will continue until the end of the 2300 days, 
until the time when the sanctuary will be purified, that is, until the Day of Atonement. 

The purification/vindication of the sanctuary mentioned in verse 14 is not called forth because of the little horn. We have already indicated that the cultic vocabulary used in 8:9—14 does not provide any evidence to support the idea that the little horn con- 
taminated the sanctuary. Daniel is being told that the little horn would affect only the work of the Prince in the holy place. It would not be able to interfere with His work in the most holy place. That work would begin at the end of the 2300 days and would put 
an end to the horn’s control of the sanctuary. 

If the purification/vindication of the sanctuary in 8:14 is not a necessity created by the horn, we are then left with the important queston, Why does the sanctuary need to be purified? The immediate context does not answer that question. But notice that the 
tamid is mentioned in the previous verses, and we are not told why it is important and necessary. We are not even told what it is. When we wanted to know what the tamid was, we had to recognize that it was a cultic term. Then we proceeded to examine its 


usage in cultic contexts. If we want now to know what the purification/vindication of the sanctuary is and why it is necessary, we must examine the ritual of the Day of Atonement in the Hebrew cultus. It is, therefore, right to move from Daniel 8:14 to Leviticus 16. 


The Day of Atonement and Daniel 8:14 


There are only a few passges in the OT where the Day of Atonement is mentioned (Exod 30:10; Lev 16; 23:26—32; 25:9). The two most important ones are Leviticus 16 and 23:26—32. The rituals performed during that day seem to have had the purpose of 
expressing at least three basic ideas. 

1. God and His sanctuary were vindicated. The removal of sin/impurity from the sanctuary revealed something significant about the nature of God and of His dwelling place. Through the daily expiatory sacrifices confessed sin was transferred to the sanc- 
tuary on behalf of the repentant sinner.*5 Only for the purpose of atonement was sin/impurity allowed to come to the very presence of God. But not even atoned-for sins could remain indefinitely in God’s holy dwelling. The Day of Atonement proclaimed that 
holiness/purity has nothing in common with sin/impurity. They were separated from each other in a permanent way, revealing in a special form the true nature of God and His sanctuary. 

During that important day sin/impurity was not only removed from the sanctuary but it was also transferred to Azazel. This demonic figure seems to represent the very source of impurity. By transferring it to Azazel, Yahweh was returning impurity to its 
very source. Evil forces were overcome by Yahweh during the Day of Atonement. While the people were resting, the Lord was active on their behalf. 

2. The people were cleansed. The cleansing of the sanctuary and the cleansing of the people were intimately related to each other. In the purification of the sanctuary on the Day of Atonement, the cleansing of the people reached its consummation. Their 
sins finally were removed from the presence of the Lord. Now they themselves could remain in the presence of God. The very purpose of the covenant was then reestablished: God will remain dwelling among His people; He will be their God and they will con- 
tinue to be His chosen people. 

3. God judged His people. During the Day of Atonement God commanded His people to rest and afflict their souls (Lev 16:29). To afflict one’s soul (‘anah nepes) means “to humble oneself,” probably through fasting. To rest and to humble oneself revealed 
an attitude of complete dependence on Yahweh’s mercy. This personal attitude was related to the purification of the sanctuary. 

The removal of sin from the sanctuary meant final cleansing only for those who remained in an attitude of absolute dependence on God’s grace and power. That day the Lord passed judgment on His people. The individual who did not humble himself and 
rest was declared guilty. That person was “cut off from his people,” destroyed from his people (Lev 23:29-30). This formula of extermination was a negative verdict pronounced after the divine investigation. The positive verdict was a declaration of purity. 
Yahweh was judging His people. 

The three concepts just discussed seem to have been of fundamental importance on the Day of Atonement within the Israelite cultus. Based on our previous discussion we can then argue that the proclamation of the vindication/purification of the sanctuary 
in Daniel means also that: 

A. God and His sanctuary are to be vindicated. The priestly ministry of the Prince of the heavenly host, mentioned in 8:11, was performed on behalf of God’s people. It was a ministry of intercession and therefore, according to the Levitical legislation, of 
forgiveness of sin. The purification of the sanctuary, referred to in 8:14, will make it patently clear that the involvement of the sanctuary in the sin problem was an effective way of disposing of the sin problem, and that the transfer of sin to the sanctuary in no 
way affected God’s character. By removing the sin of His people from the sanctuary, God reveals Himself as a holy, pure, and righteous God. He will also reveal Himself as the all-powerful God who overcomes the evil forces of this world in a permanent way (cf. 
Dan 2:7). 

B. The people of God will be cleansed. The book of Daniel looks forward to the time when the salvation of God’s people will be final. They are already the saints of the Most High. Nevertheless, they are still awaiting the consummation of their salvation. 
The vindication/purification of the sanctuary mentioned in 8:14 is also the proclamation of the vindication/purification of God’s people. Their sins will be blotted out. Their cleansing will reach its consummation. Now the eternal kingdom will be established. 

C. God will judge His people. The vindication/purification of the sanctuary in Daniel includes also a work of judgment. The verb used by Daniel to refer to the purification of the sanctuary (sdq) is a legal term. In it legal and cultic concepts are brought 
together. The purification of the sanctuary is closely related to the cultic declaration of the purity of God’s saints. The Lord’s people have been judged by Him. They have remained in an attitude of complete dependence on God under the most distressing cir- 
cumstances. This is precisely what we find in chapter 7. The judgment scene found in that chapter is a fitting parallel to 8:14.4° The saints are judged and acquitted (7:9—10, 13-14, 21-22). The record of their sins is permanently removed from the sanctuary. The 
unfaithful are cut off (Lev 23:29—30; cf. Matt 7:21—23; 22:11-14). Thus the sanctuary is cleansed. 

The pericope we have been discussing (8:9—14), has allowed us to look into the sanctuary where the Prince of the heavenly hosts officiates. His priestly work includes not only daily services, but also the equivalent of the annual service, the Day of Atone- 
ment. In order to understand the significance of the Prince’s work on the Day of Atonement, we examined briefly the significance of that ritual in the book of Leviticus. We found that during the Day of Atonement God revealed Himself as a pure and powerful 
God who overcomes the evil forces. God cleansed His people in a final way, removing their sin from the sanctuary, allowing them to live permanently in His presence. That day was also a day of judgment. The prophecies of Daniel, with their apocalyptic con- 
cerns, look forward to the time when those events will be final on a cosmic scale, and evil finally will be blotted from the universe. 


Conclusion 


Our study has shown that Daniel uses cultic language throughout 8:9—14 with the purpose of expressing cultic ideas. Hence, there is a connection between this pericope and the cultus. A study of the term tamid has indicated that the term designates the 
priestly mediatorial work made on behalf of the people in the holy place of the sanctuary. Our investigation of the root sdq revealed that it is used in cultic settings, and that it was a key concept within the cultus. The usage of sdq, especially in the Psalms, indi- 
cates that it expressed in the cultus the same idea expressed by tahér in Leviticus. Daniel was aware of this fact and felt free to use sdq to refer to the priestly work in the most holy place during the Day of Atonement. 

The little horn, we have pointed out, in its anti-cultic attitude, is able to control the sanctuary. It affects the work of the Prince in the holy place. When the time comes for the Prince to begin his work in the most holy place, the little horn loses control over 
the sanctuary. It cannot affect the Prince’s work in the most holy place. That work and its meaning is described in Leviticus 16. His work in the most holy place includes, therefore, the vindication of God’s character, the purification of His people, and the judg- 
ment of the saints before the kingdom of God is established on earth. 
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